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To Ladv JONES. 


Madam, 

I HAVE the honor to present to 
your Ladyship, the Memoirs of the Life of 
Sir William Jones, and it will afford me the 
sinccrest pleasure to know, that the expcctaticas 
which induced you to request me to undertake 
ihis work, Jiave not been disappointed by the 
perusal of it. • 

I have the honor to be. 

Madam, 

Your Ladyship's most obedient 
humble Servant, 


fit 1 

Jujir 2 ( 1 , 1804 . 
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In presenting the public xvith an account of the life of Sill 
"WILLIAM JONES, 1 feel a particular anxiety, to guard against 
the charge of presumption for an undertaking, nhich may bo 
thought to require a more than ordinary- share of learning or.d 
abilities. I hope therefore, to have credit for a declaration, that 
noiuing but the earnest solicitation of Lady Jones, ^vho knew iny 
ulHctiou for her husband tvhen living, and my unabated regard 
<br his memory, auvl who conceived that these (pialificci'ions might 
Mipply the deficiency of move essential talents, could liavi^ pre- 
vailed upfu) me, to enter upon a iiterar v career, so ibivigii t'o il..' 
luihits of a life, of which more than fc'iy years arc now elajj^cd. 

It may be proper to notice the inutcriia, which I Isave used 
in this coiunilation. and to explain the plan wiiich I have a.hjpi! d 

in 
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in the aiTangcnicut of them. The first, is a single sheet written by 
Sir Williiuu Jones, containing short notices of his situation and 
oecujiations daring every year of his life ; it is indeed extcnilcd 
beyond the dale of his existciurc, to the 50 th year, opposite to 
■which the words aw if' God pleases^ are inserted, it aj)]>ears to 
haA'^e been hastily Avritten a few months only before his cleutli, and 
although the dates are sometimes inaccurate, and the notices too 
brief to supply more than a reference, it suggested en<|nirie'< As hich 
have sometimes terminated satisfactorily, though more ireqnently 
in disappointment. Tliis paper hoAvcver dictated tin* plan of ihe 
Avork, and I haAe cndeaA'ourcd as far as my materials permittccl, 
to trace the life of Sir A^’iiliam Jones, A’car by year. 

For the first tAventy-two years of it, my iuthoritics arc ani]>le and 
satisfactory ; they consist principally of memoranda written by Sir 
William himself, . and In describing the ocl iirrcuccs of this period, 
I haA'c frequently availed myself of his tnA U Avords. I Avish indeed 
that I could have used them exclusively, but the paper is not 
altogether in a form to admit of publication. 

The account of the last tAvclvc .years of his life in India, is 
chiefly’^ supplied by’ my' oavu recollection, assisted by' information 
collected from his Avritings and correspondence. 

Of the, events of his life betAveen 1778, his twenty-second year, 
and the date of his embarkation for India in 1783, my information 

is 
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is less complete, although I have spared no diligence in endeavour- 
ing to collect all that could be obtained. I was in hopes that 
the recollection of his contemparies at Oxford, where he occasionally 
resided until he left Fiiigland, might have supplied some material 
ancctlotcs, and that farther information might have been procured 
from his companions in ^\'estm^nster Hall, or on the Circuit, but 
my researches have had little success, and I am chiefly indebted 
to liis corrc.spoiulcnce for the information which I have been able 
to coiumunicate. 

In the arrangement of these materials, it was my wish, as far 
as j>ossibk', to make Sir William Jones describe himself; and with 
this view, 1 liave introduced his letters into tiie bodj- of the 
Tuoirs. 'i'he\' develop his occujxitions, hopes, pursuits, and 
fcel'ng-.; and although the narrative from tlie introduction oi them, 
may lose something in point of connection, this inconvenience, 1 
flatter myself, will be more than coin}*ensalcd by the letters thetii- 
sclves. By this mode tlic^* will excite an interest, which they 
might have failed to produce, if the substance or subjects of them 
only had been interwoven into the narrative, with a rei<Mence to 
the letters themselves in the .Appendix. 

This arrangement Itas however impt' -cd upon me the necessity of 
trattslaliiig many of the letteis of Sir illiam Jones, and his learned 
etu respondents, from the La tjn or French, . id I have endeavoured 
to give the sense of them in a plain I'amii.ar style. But I must 

.b warn 
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warn the reader, that he is to expect nothing more in tiiesc trans- 
lations, and that those whd are qualified to peruse the original 
lettere of Sir William Jones, will find in them an elegance 
which I do not pretend to transfuse into iny version of them. 
Some few sentences of the original letters have been purposely 
omitted in the translation, and many passages of the originals 
themselves have been suppressed. 

The Latin letters of Sir William Jones arc printed in th:. A])- 
pendix, and it is further proper to observe, that in consecjucncc (>f 
interlineations, corrections, erasures, aiul mutilation from time, 1 
could not always ascertain the exact words ivhicli he ultimately 
adopted. In such cases I have been compelled to exercise my 
own judgment, and I desire the reader to notice this remark, lest 
any inaccuracy of mine' should be imputed to a man, who w’as 
equally qualified to guide the taste of the elegant, and correct 
the ciTors of the learned. 

To elucidate the life, oCeupalions, and opinions of Sir William 
Jones, was the principal object which I had in view, in the selec- 
tion of the letters now presented to the public ; some have been 
inserted, as <-aIcuIated in my opinion to afford entertainment to the 
reader. I am very sonsiljle that many of these letttTs relate to 
tojfics not gfncrally interesting: engaged in literary pursuits from 
his earliest youth, extending and cultivating them Avith ardour 
during his dife, and never losing sight of them under any accumu- 
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lation of business, the letters of Sir William Jones necessarily refer 
to habits so dear to him, and so long established ; and I must 
request the reader to carry this remark with him to the perusal of 
his correspondence throughout, and particularly of the letters writ- 
ten by him in lleugal, -whicth frequently relate to Indian literature, 
as well as to subjects and occupations peculiar to that country. 

'Fho Memoirs and Appendix contain some original coriqKJsitionR 
t*f William .Tones, Ariiich have not hitherto been published ; 
they are not of equal importance with those, of Avhich the public 
are in pirsscsnion ; there are still more, which I have not ventured 
to print. 

It would have been easy to have enlarged the size of this volume, 
but having no ambition to extend it beyond its [iroper limits, 1 have 
confined myself as closely as I could to the object Avdiicli I had in 
view, that of elucidating the life and opinions of Sii' William Jones. 
M ith tliis rule constantly in my recollection, J have avoided dis- 
sertations till the events of the times; the notice whicli J have 
taken of characters incidentally mentioned, is brief and explanatory 
only ; and J have suppressed many observations, which would have 
added more to the bulk of the Memoirs, than to tlie information 
or entertainment of the reader. 

1 liave now given such explanation on :he subject of the iMe- 
moirs, as appeared to me necessary, but 1 .cannot conclude tho 

i’rt'lacc. 
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Preface, without mentioning some information which materially 
affects an important passage in the 367th page of the Memoirs, 
and which I received from Bengal, long after it had been printed. 

I’lie passage alluded to, is stated to be an . exact translation from 
one of the mythological books of the Hindhs ; it first appeared 
in a note annexed by Sir William Jones, to an Essa?/ on Egypt and 
the Nile, in the 3d vol. of the Asiatic Rcseai'chcs, by Lieutenant 
iiow Captain Wilford, and relates to "Noah (under the designation of 
Satyavrafa,) and his three sons. 

Captain Wilford has since had the mortification and regret to 
discover, that he was imposed upon by a learned Hindii, who as- 
sisted his investigations, that the Pm-ana, in wdiich he actually and 
carefully read the passage which he communicated to Sir William 
Jones, as an extract from it, docs not contain it, and that it was 
intcrj>olatcd by the dextrous introduction of a forged sheet, dis- 
cohjvircd, and prepared lor the purpose of deception, and which 
having served this jjurpose, was aftcrwarrls withdrawn. 

I’lic uncommon anxiety of Captain Wilford to re-examine all the 
authorities quoted in his essay, led to the detection of the imposi- 
tion, and he immediately . determined to publish it to tht; world, 
in another essay which he was then preparing, and which 1 uikIci- 
stand to be now printing in Bengal. To guard against tiKS cfh^cts 
of any accident which might prevent the execution of this determi- 
nation. 
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nation, he communicated the circumstance to his friends, that it 
might eventually be made known to the. public, and in the expla- 
nation now submitted to them, I only anticipate the solicitude of 
Captain AVilford, to- expose the imposition which has been prac- 
tised on him. 

In the 325th page of the Memoirs, the reader will find men- 
tion of an unsuccessful attempt of tlie Hindis, to impose upon Sir 
'William Jones, a forged Sanscrit book on oaths. 

The same sagacity which detected the fraud in this instance, 
might have discovered the forgery of the pundit employed by Mr. 
Wilford, if the original document had been submitted to the in- 
spection of Sir 'William Jones. In this country the fabrications of 
a Cluitterion, escaped for a season, the penetnition of the learned 
and acute. 

ill tlK‘ Postscript to the Memoirs, I have omitted to mention in 
its proper place, that a monument was erected at Oxford to the 
memory of Sir '\\ illiam Jones, by a subscription of the gentlemen 
residing in .Bengal, whc> had received their education at the nni- 
vcrsiiy there and at Cambridge. I'he inscription on the elegant 
monument executed by Flaxman, at the oxjicnsc of LaUN' Jones, 
ami placed in the anti-chamber to the Chapel of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, is annexed to the Preface. 
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It lifts fre(i\icntly been remarked, that the characters of very 
oniincnt men cannot be, closely examined without a consider- 
able diminution of the respect, which their general lame has ex- 
cited. 

From whatever source this remark may have proceeded, or to 
whatever degree of truth it may be entitled, I cannot but express a 
solicitude, that it may derive no confirmation from the w'ork now 
pn'sented to the public. Im])ressed with admiration, respect, and 
esteem for the mcinoiy of Sir William Jones, whether I contera- 
plutc his genius, his learning, or his virtues, 1 wish to transl’er my 
own feelings to the minds of my readers, but w'hilst 1 distrust my 
own efforts, I am eciually anxious to guard against cxtravfigfml 
expectations in them, and any want ol‘ discernment in myseli’. 


TEIGNMOUTK 
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Page 51 linet. 19 iot ^heme$tieh read hemistich • 

53 bottom, for No, 6, read No, 5. 

56 b. 17 for the past for the future read^ 
the future for the past, 

67 b. 4 for pleasure re^^l pleasures, 

88 b. l4 for these read those,* 

. 12 do, do, 

89 t. 5 for oraiorial read oratorical 
102 b. 8 after ^ou add xoill, 

1S6 t. 12 for it read th^, 

192 Note* for Oct, 33 v^'Mtai, 33* 


Page 251 t. 4 for six read seven, 

281 bottom, for azzuro read axzurre, 

334 top, for Mrs, read Mr, 

^ 336 bottom, after sixth add seventh, 

351 b. a after assign add to, 

413 t. 8 for conies tetitera reud contcniera, 

434 b. 11 for num read nunc, 

435 top, for jHontes read mantis, 

443 t. I 7 for stepte read Siepe, 

458 b. for exorandis read exomandis, 

459 b. 11 for read 
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OF THE 

LIFE, WRITINGS, AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 

SIR WILLIAM JOJVES. 


The origin of the family of Sir William Jones on the maternal 
side, has been traced, by the industry of Lewis Morris, a learned 
British antiquary, to the ancient Princes and Chieftains of North 
Wales ; with whatever delight, however, the Cambrian genealogist 
might pursue the line of his ancestry, a barren catalogue of uncouth 
names would furnish no entertainment to the reader. I shall only 
transcribe from the list a single and remarkable name in one of the 
collateral branches, that of William o Dregaian, who died in one 
thousand five hundred and eighty one, at thq advanced age of one 
hundred and five years, with the note annexed to it, that by three 
invcs he had thirty-six children, seven more by two concubines, 
and that eighty of his issue during his life, were living in the parish 
of Tregaian, in Anglesey. 

But I insert, without apology for the anticipation, a letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. Morris to the father of Sir William Jones, as an 

B interesting 
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interesting memorial of an ancient custom wliich is daily falling into 
disuse, and a pleasing specimen of the mind and talents of the 
writer. 


To William Jones, Esquire. 

January I, 1748 - 

Sin, 

It was a custom among the Ancient Britons (and still 
retained in Anglesey) for the most knowing among them in the 
descent of families, to send their friends of the same stock or 
family, a dydd calan lonawr a calennig^ a present of their pedigree ; 
which was in order, I presume, to keep up a friendship among rela- 
tions, which these people preserved surprisingly, and do to this day 
among the meanest of them, to the sixth and seventh degree. 

Some writers take notice that the Gauls also were noted for this 
affection and regard for their own people, though ever so distantly 
related. These things to be sure are trifles ; but all other things in 
the world are trifles too. 

I take men’s bodies in the same sense as I take vegetables. 
Young trees propagated by seed or grafts, from a good old tree, 
certainly owe some regard to their primitive stock, provided trees 
could act and think ; and as for iny part, the very thought of those 
brave people, who struggled so long with a superior power for their 
liberty, inspires me with such an idea of them, that I almost adore 
their memories. Therefore, to keep up that old laudable custom, 
I herewith send you a calennig of the same kind as that above men- 
tioned, which I desire you will accept of. 

• 

I have reason to know, it is founded on good authority ; for both 
my father and mother were related to your mother, and came from 

the 
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the same stock mentioned in the inclosed, which is the reason I am 
so well acquainted with your mother’s descent ; and on the same 
account, till further enquiry, an utter stranger to your father’s 
family. 

As 3'ou were 3'oung when you left the country, it cannot be sup- 
posed that j'ou could know much of tliese things. I have had too 
much time there ; I wish I had not ; lor I might have applied it to 
better use than I have. If this gives you any pleasure, I shall be 
glad of it, if not, commit it to the flames ; and believe me to bo 
ivith truth and sincerity, See. 

Lewis Morris. 

Leaving the genealogical s])lendor of the family of Sir William 
.Jones to the contemplation of the antit^uarian, it may be remarked 
with pleasure, that its latest descendants have a claim to reputa- 
ti«ni, founded upon the honourable and unambiguous testimony of 
p<M'sonal merit. His fathei was the celebrated philosopher and 
mathematician who so eminently distinguished himself in the 
commencement of the last century ; and a shoit, but more accurate 
sketch of his life than has hitherto a})pcared, which I am enabled 
to give from the authority of his son, may be acceptable to tlic 
lovers of science. 

]Mr. William Jones was born in the ^’’ear 16“80, in Anglesey ; his 
parents were yeomen or little farmers on that island, and he there 
received the best education which they were able to atford; but the 
industrious exertion of vigorous intellectual powers, supplied the 
defects of inade(piale instruction, and laid the foundation of his 
future fame and fortune. From his earliest years, Mr. Jones dis- 
covered a propensity to mathematical studies, and having cultivated 
them with assiduity, he began his career in life, by teaching ma- 
thematics 
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thcmatics on board a man of war ; and in this situation he attracted 
the notice, and obtained the friendship, of Lord Anson. In his 
twenty-second year, Mr. Jones published a Treatise on the Art of 
Navigation, which was received with great approbation. He was 
present at the capture of Vigo, in 1702, and having joined his 
comrades in quest of pillage, he eagerly fixed upon a bookseller’s 
shop as the object of his depredation ; but finding in it no literary 
treasures, which were the sole plunder that he coveted, he contented 
himself with a pair of scissars, which he frequently exhibited to his 
friends as a trophy of his military success, relating the anecdote 
by which he gained it. He returned with the fleet to Lngland, and 
immediately afterwards established himself as a teacher of mathe- 
matics, in London, where, at the age of twenty-six, he published 
his Synopsis palmariorum Matheseos ; a decisive proof of his early 
and consummate proficiency in his favourite science. 

The private character of Mr. Jones was respectable, his manners 
were agreeable and inviting ; and these qualities not only contributed 
to enlarge the circle of his friends, whom his established reputation 
for science had attracted, but also to secure their attachment 
to him. 

Amongst others who honoured him with their esteem, I am 
authorised to mention the great and virtuous Lord Hardwicke. 
Mr. Jones attended him as a companion on the circuit when he w'as 
chief justice; and this nobleman, when he afterwards held the great 
seal, availed himself of the opportunity to testify his regard for the 
merit and character of his friend, by conferring upon him the 
office of secretary for the peace. He w’as also introduced to the 
friendship ^of Lend Parker, (afterwards president of the Royal 
Society) which terminated only with his death ; and amongst 
other distinguished characters in the annals of science and 

literature. 
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literature, the names of Sir Isaac Newton, Halley, Mead, and 
Samuel Johnson, may be enumerated as the intimate friends of 
Mr. Jones. By Sir Isaac Newton he was treated with particular 
regard and confidence, and prepared, with his assent, the very 
elegant edition of small tracts on the higher mathematics, in a 
mode which obtained the approbation, and increased the esteem, 
of the author for him. 

After the rctirem<int of Lord Macclesfield to Sherborne Castle, 
Mr. Jones resided with his lordship as a member of his family, and 
instructed him in the sciences. In this situation he had the misfor- 
tune to lose the gi'eatest part of his property, the accumulation of 
industry and economy, bv the failure of a banker; but the friend- 
ship of Lord ]Macclesfield diminished the weight of the loss, by 
procuring for him a sinecure place of considerable emolument. 
'I’he saint' nobleman, who was then 'I'eller of the Exchequer, made 
him an ofler of a more lucraiive situation, but he declined the 
acceptance of it, as it woukl have imposed upon him the obligation 
of more official attendance than was agreeable to his temper, or 
compatible with his attachment to scientific pursuits. 

In this retreat he became acquainted with Miss Alary Nix, the 
3 ’oungest daughter of C/corge Nix a cabinet-maker in London, 
who, although ol’ low extraction, had raised himself to eminence in 
his profession, and, from the honest and pleasant frankness of his 
conversation, was admitted to the tables of the great, and to the 
intimacy of Lord Macclesfield. The acquaintance of Mr. Jones 
with Miss Nix, terminated in marriage, and, from this union, 
sprang throe children, the last of whom, th(' late Sir William Jones, 
was bom in London, on the eve of the festival of St. Michael, in 
the year 1T4G', and a few days after his birth was baptized bv the 
Christian name of his father. The first son, George, died in his 

infancy ; 
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infancy ; and the second child, a daughter, Mary, who was born 
ill 1736, married Mr. Ruinsford, a merchant retired from business 
in opulent circumstances. This lady perished miserably, during 
the 3'car 1802 , in consequence of an accident from her clothes 
catching fire. 

Mr. .Tones survived the birth of his son William, but three years: 
he was attacked with a disorder, Avhich the sagacity of Dr. Mead, 
who attended him with the anxiety of an affectionate friend, imme- 
diately discovered to be a pol3’pus in the heart, and wholly- incurable. 
This alarming secret was communicated to Mrs. Jones, who, from 
an aficctionate, but mistaken motive, could never be induced to 
discover it to her husband ; and, upon one occasion, displaj’cd a 
remarkable instance of self-command and address in the conceal- 
ment of it. 

A well-meaning friend, who knew his dangerous situation, had 
written to him a long letter of condolence, replete with philosophic, 
axioms on the brevity of life ; Mrs. Jones, who opened the letter, 
discovered the purport of it at a glance, and being desired by her 
husband to read it, composed in the moment another lecture so 
clearly and rapidly, that he had no suspicion of the deception ; and 
this she did in a style so chearful and entertaining, that it greatly 
exhilarated him. He died soon after in July 1749 > leaving behind 
him a great reputation and moderate property^. 

The history of men of letters is too often a melancholy detail of 
human misery, exhibiting the unavailing struggles of genius and 
learning against penury', and life consumed in fruitless expectation 
of patronage and reward. We contemplate with satisfaction the 
reverse of this picture in the history of Mr. Jones, as we trace him 
in his progress from obscurity to distinction, and in his participation 

of 
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of the friendship and beneficence of the first characters of the times. 
Nor is it less grateful to remark that the attachment of his professed 
friends did not expire with his life : after a proper inter\"al, they 
visited his widow, and vied in their offers of service to her ; amongst 
others to whom she was particularly obliged, I mention with re- 
spect, Mr. Baker, author of a Treatise on the Improved Microscope, 
Avho afforded her important assistance, in arranging the collection 
of shells, fossils, and other curiosities, left by her deceased husband, 
and in disposing of them to the best advantage. The library of 
Mr. Jones, by a bequest in his will, became the property of Lord 
IMacclcsficld. 

The coinpilci's of the Biographical Dictionary, in their account of 
Air. .loiu's, have assorted, that he had completed a mathematical 
work of the first inq)ortancc, and had sejit the first sheet of it to 
th(' })ress, Avhen the indisposition, which terniinated in his death, 
obliged him to discontinue the impression; that a few days before 
his demise, ho entrusted the manuscript, fairly transcribed by an 
amanuensis, to the care of Lord Macclesfield, who promised to 
publish it, as well for the honour of the author, as for the benefit of 
the family, to whom the property of the work belonged. The Earl 
sur vived his friend many years, but The Introduction to the Mathematics 
(the allcdgcd title of the work) w'as forgotten, and, after his death, 
the manuscript was not to be found. There is no evidence in the 
memoranda, left by Sir William Jones, to confirm or disprove these 
assertions. Such of the inathematical works of IMr. Jones, as have 
been pviblishcd, are much admired for neatness, brevity, and 
accuracy*. 

The 

• In Hutton’s Philosophical Dictionary, we have the following enumeration of the 
works of Mr. Jones. 

A New Compendium of the whole Art of Navigation, small 8vo. 1702. 


Synopsis 
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'J'he cave of the education of William, now devolved upon his 
tuotlier, who, in many respects, was eminently qualified for the task. 

Her 

Vi' 

Synopsis ])alinarioruui Matheseos ; or a ne\ir Introduction to the MatbematicSj con* 
tainini^ the principles of arithnietic and geometry^ demonstrated in a sliort and easy 
method, 8vo. 1706. 

In the Philosophical Transactions : 

A Compendious Disposition of Equations for exhibiting the Relations of Geometrical Lines. 

A Tract of Logarithms. 

Account of a Person killed by Lightning in Tottenham-court Chapel, and its Effects on 
the Building. 

Properties of Conic Sections, deduced by a compendious method. 

lie was also the editor of some mathematical works of Sir Isaac Newton, under the 
title of Analysis, per quantitatum series, duxiones, ac differentias: cum enumeratione 
liucai'um tertii ordinis. 

In the library of Trinity-college, Cambridge, some letters from Mr. Jones to Mr. Cotes, 
who \vas at that time engaged in giving lectures at the college, arc preserved. Tlicy 
do not contain any material information; but having, with the jjermission of the college, 
obtained copies of them, by the polite assistance of Mr. Brown, 1 annex them to this 
note, together with one from Mr. Cotes to Mr. Jones. 

Letter from Mr. Jones to Mr. Cotes. 

Sir, J^ondon, September 1711. 

The paper concerning Sir Isaac New'ton's method of interpolation, which 
you have been pleased to send me, being done so very neat, that it will be an injury to 
the curious in these things to be kept any longer without it, therefore must desire that 
you would grant me leave to publish it in the Philosophical Transactions. You may be 
assured that I do not move this to you without Sir Isaac's approbation, who I find is no 
less willing to have it done. The new edition of the Principia is what we wait for with 
great impatience, though at the same time 1 believe the book will be far more valuable 
than if it had been done in a hurry, sinoe I find the interruptions are necessary, and such 
as will render it complete. We have nothing considerable in band here at present, only 
Mr. Demoirc’s Treatise on Chances, which makes a whole transaction. He is very fond 
of it, and we may expect it well done. Mr. Ilaphson has printed off four or five sheets 
of his History* of Fluxions, but being shew'ed Sir Isaac Nei^ ton’s (who it seems would 
rather have them write against him, than have a piece done in that manner in his favor) 
he got a stop put to it for some time at least. Dr. Halley has almost finished the printing 

of 
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Her character as delineated by her husband -with somewhat of 
mathematical precision, is this.: “ that she was A'irtuous without 

“ blemish, 

orthe Grcenwicli Observations, wliich will be a work of good nse, especially as it is now 
freed from tlie trifles it was loaded with. Sir, 1 have one tbing which [ would trouble you 
with further, and tlial is, to let me know what lecturt s, or other papers of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s, remain in your Lhiiversity unpublished. T’his may bo done at your leisure. It 
would be a great satisfaction to me, if I could be any 'way serviceable to you here at 
London ; anti shoukl readily tunbrace any opportunity to approve and express inyselt^ 
'ivliaL 1 am exceedingly obliged to be. 

Your most affectionate friend. 

And faithful servant, 

William Jones. 


Tiom the Same to tlie Same. 


Sill, T^ondotij Oct, 1711. 

The favour of }Our account of Sir Isaac’s papers left at Cambridge, I 
iTtu.ii you my lu‘ariy thanks for; and, as y(ui liave some furtlicr considerations about 
the D'cirine of Dillert in es, I am as.surcd that tiiey cannot but be valuabli' ; and if a 
f('\\ in^lances of the a|'*plicalion were civen, perhaps it would not be ami'^s. Having 
tarried -omc time lor acoinenient opportunity, ! was oMigedi to send you at last ]More- 
b(H»k by till' carrier, though it w ill only satisfy you that Dr. Gregoiy had but a very 
«lcnd^‘r notion ol the design, extent, and use t)f iib. fid of the Principui, I hope it wall 
not bo longbelbrc you find leisure to send mo wdiat yoi: have further done on tin’s curious 
subject. No exciist' must be made again‘-l tiic pul<li''hing of ibcm, since with respect to 
reputation, 1 dare say it will be no w.iy to your disadvanlage. I have nothing of’ iiew'S 
to .•.end you, only the (jeriiiaiis and Iveneb ha\o in a violent manner attacked the 
j>!ill('sopIiv of Sir Isaac Newton, and s(xm resolved to stand by Dcs Carles. INTr. Keil, 
as a p< »o>n (toiieerned, lias iindoitak'ni to liefend and answer some things, as Dr. Friend 
4 »nd Dr. Mead do in their way, tin* rc^t. 1 would have sent you the wlmic controversy, 
wa> J iit>t sure that y<Ki know'tho..e onh arc mo-1 en]>ablc of objeeiing against his writings, 
that ka^t undcrstiind .them. ilowiNcr, ia a Iluie lime, you will sec some of them 
in the Philosopliical Transactions. 

I am, Sir, 

^ ^ Very inneli your frii-tid and siu vant, 

AM Jon r.s. 
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“ blemish, generous without extravagance, frugal but not nig- 
“ gard, cheerful but not giddy, close but not sullen, ingenious 

" « but 


Answer to the foregoing, by Mr. Cotes. 

Dear Sir, 

I have received Morcton^s book. I thank you for the favour you did 
me in sending it. I have looked over what relates to his way '^of interpolation ; but I find 
no cause from thence to make any alteration. The controversy concerning Sir Isaac’s 
philosophy is a piece of news that 1 had not heard of. I think that philosophy needs no 
defence, especially when attacked Cartesians. One Mr. Green, a fellow of Clare- 
Hall, seems to have nearly the same design with those German and French objectants, 
whom you nieinion. His book is now in our press, and alnio.st finished I am told ; In- 
will add an Appendix, in which he undertakes also to square the circle. 1 need iioL rC' 
tomuielid his performance any further to you. 

I am. Sir, your obliged friend. 

And huiiiblc servant, 

JI. C. 


From Mr. Jones to Mr. Cotes. 

Dear Sir, Lotidon, Jan, 11 , 1711-12. 

I have sent you here enclosed tlie copy of a letter, that 1 found 
among Mr. Collins’s papers from Sir l^saac Newton, to one Mr. Smith. The contents 
thereof seem in a great measure to have relation to what you are about, as be ing the ap- 
plication of the Doctrine of Differences to the making of tables , and ft>r that rca.son I 
thoiight.it might be of use to you, so far as to see what ha.s been done already. I .shewed 
this to Sir Isaac : he reinembers that he applied it to all sorts of tables. I have more 
papers of Mr. Mercator’s, and others, upon this subject ; though 1 think none so material 
to your purpose as this. I should be very glad to see what you have done upon this subject 
all published ; and I mu.st confess, that unless you design a large volume, it were much 
better to put them into the Philosophical Transactions, for that would sufticientJy preserve 
them from being lost, which is the common fate of small single tracts, and at the same 
time, to save the trouble and expense of printing tliern, since the subject is too curious to 
expect au 3 ’ profit from it ; and besides now, as the Royal Society having clone tiieniselves 
the honour of choosing you a memlxir, something from you cannot but be acceptable to 
them. Sir Isaac himself expects these things of you, that I formerly mentioned to him 
as your promise. 

I am. Sir, your much obliged friend^ humble servant, 

William Jones. 

From 
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“ but not conceited, of sjiirit but not passionate, of her coin- 
“ pany cautious, in her friendship trusty, to her parents dutiful, 

“ and 


From Mr. Joxes to Mr. Cotes. 

SiR> JLondoUy Feb, 6th, 17 J 2-13. 

The* Ivoy III Society liaving ordered one of their books lor you, and 
Jinothcr for ^Ir. Saiindersoii, also one for Triiiity-Cullegc library, and one for the Univer- 
sity library, I would not lose the Opportunity of paying you my respects, by .sending 
tlii'in. 1 need not teil yon tluj occasion and design of that collection. You will see 
readily, that it affords such Jiglit concerning w hat it relates to, as could not easily have 
ht'en discovered any other way ; it also shews, that your great predecessor, whose illus- 
trious cxainplo* I do'nt doiiht but you follow, never employed liis time about things 
ordinary. I have no mathematical intelligence to send yon. Mr. Keil thinks he has 
diseovt red a very easy and practical solution of tlie Keplevean problem. If Moreton’s 
book ia ol’ no u^e to 3 011 , please to send it to me, though 1 fear it will 3 ’icld me but small 
assislanee, lui\ing occasion for variety^ of modern solstitial meridian altitudes of the Sun, 
sueh as may be dc|x:nded upon, llelvetius, Flamstead, and the French observations, 
vcein df'fective. I .should be glad to be informed where I can he supplied best. I am 
cxtnMiiely [>lcased tv) find that Sir Isaac’s book is so near being finished ; and it is not less 
rigi*‘ ‘Cable to me to hear, that your own book is in such forwardness. You are much in 
the right of it to jirint your lectures, and other papers, in a hook by itself : it is better than 
to liave them lie up and down among other tilings. AN'hat I formerly' proposed as to the 
putting of things in the rhilosophieal Transactions, is only fit for a sheet or two, but not 
exceeding that. I vciy much long to see those valuable pieces, and hope you will let me 
know in what time I ma\" expect them. — Do me the justice to believe, that I am, with 
all siucerity. 

Your most humble servant, 

William Jones. 

From the Same to the Same. 

Sir, London, ^4pril 1713- 

F.ver since I received your very kind letter, and JMoreton’s book, I 
waited for an opportunity' of sending you some old manuscripts I had bv' me, and at last 
am obliged to venture them b\' the carrier. They relate, in some measure, to ihc method 
of Differences: the folio one, 1 find, was written by one Salli. Torperly, a Shropshire 
man, who, when y'oung, t^as amanuensis to Victa, but afterwards wriu against him. 
He was cotemporaiy w ith Briggs. The book, I think, can be of no other use to y'ou 
than in what relates to the history of that method, and in liaving the satisfaction of seeing 

what 
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“ and to her husband ever faithfiil, loving, and obedient.” She 
had by nature a strong understanding, -which was improved by liis 
conversation and instruction. Under his tuition she became a 
considerable proficient in Algebra, and with a view to (pialify herself 
for the office of preceptor to her sister’s son, who was destined to a 
maritime profession, made herself perfect in Trigonometi’y, and the 
Theory of Navigation. ]Mrs. Jones, after tlic death of her husband, 
was urgently^ and repeatedly solieited, by the Countess of jMaccles- 
field, to remain at Sherborne Castle ; but having formed a plan 

what has been fonncrly clone on that sulyect. I am mi:Lrhtily pleased to see the end of 
the Princiinay and return you many thanks for the instructive indc.x, that yon liave taken 
the pains to add, and liope it will not be long before we shall see the b<‘ginnin'_* (»f thai 
noble book. I shall be in some pain till I liear that yon liave received my old manu- 
script, it being a favourite purely on account of some extravaganeie? in it: but 1 ^•hali 
think it safe in your hands, 

I am. Sir, 

Your afTecuonalc friend, and humble servant, 

William Joxrs, 

From the Same to the Samf. 

Deah Sir, London, Juh/ il///, 1713. 

It is impossible to represent to you, with w hat pleasur(‘ I received 
your inestimable present of the Principia, and am much concerned to lind in\ -self so 
deeply charged with obligations to you, and sucli 1 fear as all my futurt; endeavours will 
never be able to requite. I'his edition is indeed cxceetlingly beautiful, and interspersed 
with great variety’ of admirable discoveries so very natural to its great author; but it is 
more so from the additional advantage of your excellent preface, which i vvij,h much to get 
published in some of the foreign journals ; and since a l)cttcr account of this book cannot 
be given, I suppose it will not be difheult to get it done. JSow, this great ta.sk being 
done, I hope you will think of publishing your papers, and not let such valuable pieces 
lie by. As to wdiat you mentioned in your last, concerning my old manuscripts (though 
for my part I know of nothing w^orth your notice publickly in them) but, if you do find 
any, the end of ray sending them is the better answered ; and you know that you may 
do as you please. 

• I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

William Jones. 

for 
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•for the education of her son, with an unalterable determination to 
pursue it, and being apprehensive that her residence at Sherborne 
might interlerc with tlie execution of it, she declined accepting the 
friendly invitation of the Countess, who never ceased to retain the 
most aireclionate regard for her. 

Tn the plan adopted by Mrs. Jones for the instruction of her son, 
she proposed to n'jeet the severity of discijdine, and to lead his 
mind insensibly to knowledge and exertion, by exciting his curiosity, 
and directing' it to useful objects. 'I'o his incessant importunities 
for infornialitjn on casual topics of conversation, which she watch- 
fully stinnilated, she constantly re[died, read, and t/on Zi i/l Icnozc' ; a 
maxim, to tlic observance of which he always acknowledged him- 
self indebted tor his future attainments. l»y tins method, his desire to 
learn became as eager as her wish to teach; and such was her talent 
of instruction, and his facility of retaining it, tlirt in his fourth year 
in' uas able.' to reatl, distinctly and rapidly, any Ihiglish book. She 
pavti'Hdarly atteiuled at the same time to the cultivation of his 
memory, by making him learn and repeat some of the popular 
s])eechcs in Shakespeare, and the best of Cay's Fables. 

If, from the std>sequent eminence of Sir William Jones, any 
general conclusion should be eagerly drawn in favour of early tuition, 
we must not forget to advert to the uucoinmoii talents both of the 
pupil and the teacher. 

In common cases, premature instruction has often been found to 
retard, rather than accelerate, the progress of the intellectual 
faculties; and the success of it so much depends upon the judgment 
of the tutor, and the capacity of the scholar, upon the skill of the 
one, as well as upon the disposition ami powers of the bthcr, that 
it is impossible to prescribe a general rule, when instruction ought 

to 
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to -begin, or a general mode, by which it should be conveyed ; 
the detenniuation in both cases must be left to tlie discretion of 
parents who ought to be the most competent to decide. 

In this year of his life, Jones providentially escaped from two 
accidents, one of which had nearly proved fatal to his sight, the 
other to his life. Being left alone in a room, in attempting to 
scrape some soot from the chimney, he fell into the fire, and his 
clothes were iusUintly in flames: his cries brought the scivants to 
his assistance, and he was preserved with some difficulty ; but his 
face, nock, and arms, were much burnt. A short time afterwards, 
when his attendants M'ere putting on his clothes, which w'cre impru- 
dently fastened with hooks, he struggled, either in play, or in some 
childish pet, and a hook was fixed in his right eye. By due care, 
under the directions of Dr. Mead, whose fricudshij) with his family 
continued unabated after his father’s death, the wound was healed; 
but the eye was so much weakened, that the sight of it ever 
I'emained impcifect. 

His propensity to reading, which had begun to display itself, was 
for a time checked by these accidents ; but the habit was acquired, 
and after his recovery he indulged it without restraint, by perusing 
eagerly any books that came in his way, and with an attention 
proportioned to his ability to comprehend them. In his fifth year, 
as he was one morning turning over the leaves of a Bible in his 
mothei’’s closet, his attention was forcibly arrested by the sublime 
description of the angel in the tenth chapter of the Apocalypse, 
and the impression which his imagination received from it was 
never effaced. At a period of mature judgment he considered the 
passage as equal in sublimity to any in the inspired writers, and 
far superK>r to any that could be produced from mere human 
compositions ; and he was fond of retracing and mentioning the 

rapture 
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rapture which he felt, when he first read it. .In his sixth year, by 
the assistance of a friend, he was initiated in the rudiments of the 
Xiatin grammar, and he committed some passages of it to memory ; 
but the dull elements of a new language having nothing to capti- 
vate his childish attention, he made little progress in it ; nor was he 
encouraged to perseverance by his mother, who, intending him for 
a public education, was unwilling to perplex his mind with the 
study of a dead language, before he had acquired a competent 
knowledge of his native tongue. 

At Michaelmas 1753, in the close of his seventh year, he was 
placed at Harrow School, of which the worthy and amiable Dr. 
Thackeray was then head-master. The amusements and occupa- 
tions of a school-boy are of little importance to the public ; yet it 
cannot be uninteresting or uninstructive, to trace the progress of a 
youth of genius and abilities, from his earliest cftorts to that 
proficiency in universal literature "which he afterwards attained. 
DuriTig the two first years of his residence at Harrow, he was 
rather remarked for diligence and application, than for the supe- 
riority of his talents, or the extent of his acquisitions ; and his 
attention was almost equally divided between his books and a little 
garden, the cultivation and embellishment of which occupied all his 
leisure hours. His facidties however necessarily gained strength by 
exercise ; and during his school vacations, the sedulity of a fond 
parent was without intermission exerted to improve his knowledge 
of his own language. She also taught him the rudiments of 
drawing, in which she excelled. 

In his ninth year, he had the misfortune to break liis thigh-bone 
in a scramble with his school-fellows, and this accident detainetl 
him from school twelve months. After his relief from patn, how- 
ever, the period of his confinement was not suffered to pass iii 

indolence ; 
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iiidolence ; his mother Avas his constant companion, and amused 
him daily with the perusal of such English books, as she deemed 
adapted to his taste and capacity. The juvenile poems of Pope, 
and Dryden’s Translation of the .dLneid, afforded him incessant 
delight, and excited his poetical talents, which displayed themselves 
in the composition of verses .in imitation of his favourite authors. 
But his progress In classical learning, during this interval, was al- 
together suspended ; for although' he might have availed himself of 
the proffered instruction of a friend, in whose house he resided, to 
acquire the rudiments of Latin, he was then so unable to compre- 
hend its utility, and had so little relish for it, that he Avas left 
unrestrained to pursue his juA'eiiilc occupations and amusements ; 
and the little Avhich he had gained in his two first years, Avas nearly 
lost in the third. 

On his return to school, he was hoAvcver placed in the same 
class Avhich he Avould have *attained, if the progi'ess of his studies 
had not been interrupted. He Avas of course far behind his felloAv- 
labourcrs of the same standing, avIio eiToneously ascribed his insuf- 
ficiency to laziness or dulness, Avhilc the master Avho had raised him, 
to a situation above his powers, retjuired exertions of Avhich he was 
incapable, and corporal punishment and degradation Averc applied, 
for the non-performance of tasks, which he had never been in- 
structed to furnish. But in truth he far excelled his school-fellows 
in general, both in diligence and quickness of apprehension ; nor 
AA'as he of a temper to submit to iinputatioiis, Avhich he kncAV to be 
unmerited. Punishment failed to produce the intended efiect ; but 
his emulation was roused. He devoted himself incessautly to the 
perusal of various elementary treatises, Avhich had never been ex- 
plained nor even recommended to him ; and Imving thus acquired 
principles, he applied them with such skill and success, that in a 
fcAV months he not only recovered the station from which he had 

been 
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been degraded, but was at the head of his plass : ' hi5 compositions 
were correct, liis analysis accurate, and he uniforinly gained every 
prize offered for the best exercise. He voluntarily extended his 
studies beyond the prescribed limits, and by solita^ labour, having 
acquired a competent knowledge of the rules of prosody, he com- 
posed verses in imitation of Ovid,* a task, * which had never been 
required from any of the students in the lower school at Harrow. 

The behaviour of the master to Jones, made an impression on 
his mind, which he ever remembered with abhorrence. Little doubt 
can be (mtertained, that he might have been stimulated to equal 
cxeilions, if encouragement had been substituted for severity, and 
instruction for disgrace. Tire accumulation of punishment for his 
inal)ility to soar, before he had been taught to fly (I use his own 
«;x})re.ssion) might have rendered the feelings callous; and a sense 
of Ihc injustice attending the infliction of it, was calculated to 
<lest!'oy the respect due to magisteriafl authority, and its influence 
ov<'r the scholar. It is a material and perhaps unavoidable defect 
in the system of education at public schools, that the necessity of 
regulating instruction by general rules, must often preclude that at- 
tention to the tempers and capacities of individuals, by Avhich their 

attainments might be essentially promoted. 

*■' 

% In his twelfth year, Jones was moved into the upper school. Of 
^e retentive powers of his memory at this period, the following 
«iecdote is a remarkable instance : his school-fellows proposed to 
^^use themselves Avdth the representation of a play ; and at his 
recommendation they fixed upon the Tempest : as it was not readily 
to be procured, he -wrote it for them so correctly from memory, 
that they acted it with great satisfactioii to themselves, and with 
considerable entertainment to the spectators. He performed the 
character of Prospero. 


i> 
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His diligence increased witli his advancement in the school : he 
now entered upon the study of the Greek tongue, the characters of 
which he had already learned for his . amusement. His genius and 
assiduity were also displayed in various compositions, not required 
by the discipline of the «chool. He translated into English verse 
several of the epistles of Ovid, all the pastorals of Virgil, and com- 
posed a dramatic piece on the story of Meleager, which he 
denominated a tragedy ; and it was acted during the vacation, by 
some of his school-fellows, with whom he was most intimate. In 
his own play he performed the part of the hero. 

A copy of this little composition, inaccurately transcribed bv a 
relation, has been preserved ; and to gratify llmt curiosity which the 
mention of it may have excited, I select from it the Ibllowing 
lines : 


Atalanta (speaks.) 

Still Discord raves, Bellona fiercely storms. 

Mars calls, and Caledonians exclaim. 

Althaea fraught with ire, forgets her son. 

And meditates fierce vengeance in her heart. 

At Dian’s sacred shrine a billet lies. 

On which depends the life of Meleager. 

This stern Althasa spied, then fury fired 
Her furious mind : she knew the fate’s decree — 
Thrice did she rave, and thrice repress’d her hand ; 
At length she threw the billet on the fire. 

Which gently gather’d round its impious prey ; 

And now in absent flames the hero burns. 

Wildly he stares ; his glaring eye balls sink 
Beneath their sockets, and omit their light. 

His shiver’d hair hangs dangling o’er his face ; 

He rends his silken vest, and wrings his hands^ 

And groans, possess’d with agonizing pain. 


These 
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These juvenile efforts contributed to establish the influence and 
reputation of Jones in the school ; and the success with which his 
■studies had latterly been pursued, left him no reason to regret the 
disadvantages under which he had at first laboured. His improve- 
ment in the knowledge of prosody was tnily extraordinary ; he soon 
acquired a proficiency in all the varieties of Roman metre, so that 
he was able to scan the trochaic and iambic verses of Terence, 
before his companions even suspected that they were any thing but 
mere prose. He also learnt to taste, the elegance of that writer, 
and w'as frequently heard to repeat •\vith particular satisfaction the 
rule in the Andria : 

Facile omnes perferre et pati 
Nunqiiam praeponens se aliis. 

.Such was the extent of his attainments, and such his facility 
of coinjjositiou, that for two years he uTote the exercises of many 
boys in the two superior classes, Avho often obtained credit for per- 
formances to which they had no title, whilst the students in the 
same class with himself were happy to become his pupils. Dui’ing 
the holidays his studies were varied, but not relaxed; in these 
intervals, he leai'ncd the rudiments of French and arithmetic, and 
was particularly gratified with an invitation to attend the meetings 
of learned and ingenious men, at the house of that amiable philo- 
sopher, Air. Baker, and his friend. Air. Pond. As an introduction to 
the knowledge of the subjects discussed in this literary society, by 
the particular recommcndal.ion of his mother, he read the Spectacle 
de la 'Nature : he acknowledged, however, that he was more enter- 
tained with the Arabian Tales, and Shakespeare, whose poems and 
plays he repeatedly perused with increased delight. 

In the usual recreations of his school-fellows at Harrow, Jones 
was rarely a partaker ; and the houi*s which they allotted to amuse- 
ment, he generally devoted to improvement. The following anec- 
dote 
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dote strongly indicates the turn of his mind, and the impression 
made by his studies. He invented a political play, in which Dr. 
William Beimet* ** , Bishop of Cloyne, and the celebrated Dr. Parr, 
were his principal associates. They divided the fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of Harrow, according to a map of Greece, into states and 
kingdoms ; each fixed upon one as his dominion, and assumed an 
ancient name. Some of their school-fellows consented to be styled 
barbarians, who were to invade their territories and attack their 
hillocks, which were denominated fortresses. The chiefs vigorously 
defended their respective domains against the incui'sions of the 
enemy ; and in these imitative wars, the young statesmen held 
councils, made vehement harangues, and composed memorials, all 
doubtless very boyish, but calculated to fijl their minds with ideas 
of legislation and civil government. In these unusual amusements, 
Jones was ever the leader; and he might justly have approj>riated 
to himself the words of Catullus : 

• ’ Lgo gyninasii flos, ego decus olei. 

Dr. Thackeray retired from the supcrintcndance ol’ tlic school at 
Harrow, when his pupil had attained his fifteenth year. It was a 
singular trait in the character of this good man and respectable 

* The Bishop of Cloyne, in a letter to the Dean of St. Asaph, dated November 1705, 
mentions Sir Willhim Jones in terms of respect and affection : '' I knew him (lie writes) 

** from the early age of eight or nine, and he was always an uncommon boy. (ireat 
“ abilities, great particularity of thinking, fondness for writing verses and plays of various 
" kinds, and a degree of integrity and manly courage, of which I remember many 
** iristiinces, distinguished him even at that period. I loved him and revered him, and 
'' though one or two years older than Jxe was, was always instructed by him from my 
'' earliest age. 

** In a word, I can only say of this amiable and wonderful man, that he had more 
“ virtues, and less faults, than I ever yet saw in any human being ; and that the good- 
ness of his,hcad, admirable as it was, was exceeded by that of bis heart. 1 have never 
ceased to admire him from the moment 1 first saw him ; and my esteem for his great 
'' qualities, and regret for his los.% will only end with my life.” 


tutoi;» 
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tutor, that he never applauded the best compositions of his scholars, 
from a notion which he iiad adopted, that praise only tended to 
make them vain or idle. But the opinion which he gave of Jones 
in private was, that he was a boy of so active a mind, that if he 
were left naked and friendless on Salisbury Plain, he would never- 
theless find the road to lame and riches. 

Dr. Thackeray was succeeded by Dr. Sumner ; and for his infor- 
mation of tlie course of study pursued at Harrow, a plan of the 
lectures and exercises in the upper school, was accurately delineated 
bj'^ JoiK's, at the suggestion of the j>riricipal assistant, who presented 
it to the new master, with many encomiums on the talents of his 
favourite scholar. He annexed to it a collection of his compositions, 
iuchiuing his translation of the jrastorals of Virgil. Dr. Sumner 
quickly di&Li!)gtii-ihed hiin ; and of the two complete years which 
he passed uiiclt r taat excellent in^^tructor, it is sufficient to say, that 
he employed them in reading and imitating the be#t ancient 
authors ; nor «.lid he coniine himself merely to the compositions of 
Greece and Home ; he learned the Arabic characters, and studied 
the Hebrew language sufficiently to enable him to read some of 
the original Psalms. His ardour for knowledge w’as so unlimited, 
that he frequently devoted whole nights to study, taking eoftee or 
tea as an antidote to drowsiness ; and his improvement by these 
extraordinary exertions was so rapid, that he soon became the prime 
fa'-ourite of his master, who w ith an excusable y>artiality was heard 
to declare, that Jones knew more Greek than himself, and was a 
greater proficient in the idiom of that language. 2% or was he less a 
favourite with his fellow-students than Avith his master. He 
acquired popularity Avith them, by the frequent holidays that re- 
warded the excellence of his compositions. His reputation at the 
same time Avas so extensive, that, he Avas often flattereTd by the 
enquiries of strangei-s, under the title of the Great Scholar. 


Of 
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Of liis juvenile compositions in prose and verse, the early fruits 
of rare talents and unbounded industry, some have been printed 
in the fragment of a work which he began at school and entitled 
liimon*, in imitation of Cicero. During the last months of his 
residence at Harrow, Dr. Sumner not only dispensed with his at- 
tendance at school, but was obliged to interdict his application, in 
consequence of a weakness of sight contracted by it. His com- 
positions were not however discontinued ; and he obtained the 
assistance of the younger students to write them from his dictation. 
He employed the inten^als of suspended duty, which he was 
reluctantly compelled to admit, in learnipg chess, by practising the 
games of Plxilidor. 


During the vacations, his application was directed to improve 
his knowledge of French and arithmetic, to which he also added 
the study of the Italian. Books he had always at command ; for 
his mothd^, -who contemplated with delight the progress of her son, 
with a wise liberality allowed him unlimited credit on her puree. 
But of this indulgence, as he knew that her finances were restricted, 
he .availed himself no further than to purchase such books as were 
essential to his improvement. 

I shall here transcribe, without alteration or omission, a letter 
Avhich the young student, at the age of fourteen, wrote to his sister, 
to console her for the death of a friend. 

Dear Sister, 

When I received your letter, I was very 

concerned to hear the death of your friend Mr. Reynolds, which 

1 consider as a piece of affliction common to us both. For although 
« 

% 

* Works of Sir William Jones, -vol. ii. page 627. 
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my knowledge of his name or character is of no long date, and 
though 1 never had any personal acquaintance with him, yet (as you 
observe) we ought to regret the loss of every honourable man ; and 
if I had the pleasure of your convereation, I would’ certainly give 
you any consolatory advice that lay in iny power, and make it my 
business to convince you what a real share I take in your chagrin. 
And yet to reason philosophically, I cannot help thinking any grief 
upon a. person’s death very supertluous, and inconsistent with 
sense ; for what is the cause of our sorrow ? Is it because we hate 
the person deceased ? that were to imply strange contradiction, to 
express our joy by the common signs of sorrow. If, on the other 
hand, we gne\ e for one who was dear to ns, I should reply that we 
should, on tiie contrary, rejoice at his having left a state so perilous 
and uncertain as life is. The common strain is — “ Tis pity so A'ir- 
“ tuous a man should die” — but I assert the contrary ; and when I 
hear the fh*alh of a [>erson of merit, 1 cannot help reflecting, how 
happy must he be who now takes the reward of his cxcifellencies, 
without the possil)ility of falling away from them and losing the 
virtue which he j)rofesscd, on whose character death has fixed a 
kind of seal, and placed him out of the reach of vice and infamy! 
for death only clt>scs a man’s reputation, and determines it as either 
good or bad. On the contrary', in life nothing is certain; whilst any 
one is liable to alteration, we may possibly be forced to retract our 
esteem for him, and some time or other he may appear to us, as 
under a different light than what he does at present; for the life 
of no man can be pronounced either happy or miserable, virtuous 
or abandoned, before the conclusion of it. It Avas upon this re- 
flection, that Solon, being asked by Croesus, a monarch of immense 
riches, who was the happiest man ? answeretl, afrer your death I 
shall be able to determine. Besides, though a man should pursue a 
constant and determinate course of virtue, though he Avere to keep 
a regular symmetry and uniformity in his actions, and preserAc the 

beauty 
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beauty of his reputation to the last, yet (while he lives) his very 
virtue may incur some evil imputation, and provoke a thousand 
murmurs of detraction ; for, believe me, my dear sister, there is no 
instanee of any virtue, or social excellence, which has not excited 
the envy of innumerable assailants, w'hose acrimony is mised barely 
by seeing others pleased, and by .hearing commendation which 
another enjoys. It is not easy in this life for any man to escape 
censure ; and infamy requires very little labour to assist its circula- 
tion. But there is a kind of sanction in the characters of the dead 
which gives due force and reward to their merits, and defends them 
from the suggestions of calumny. But to return to the point; what 
reason is there to disturb yourself on this melancholy occasion ? do 
but reflect that thousands die every moment of time, that even 
while we speak, some unhappy wretch or other is either pining with 
hunger, or pinched with poverty", sometimes gi>’iiig up his life to 
the point of the sword, torn with convulsive agonies, and under- 
going many miseries which it were superfluous to mention. AVe 
should therefore compare our afflictions with those who are more 
miserable, and not with those who are more happy. I am ashamed 
to add more, lest I should seem to mistrust your prudence ; but 
next week, when I understand your mind is more composed, I 
shall write you word how' all things go here. I designed to write 
you this letter in French, but I thought I could express my 
thoughts with more energy, in my own language. 

I come now, after a long interval, to mention some more private 
circumstances. Pray give my duty to my Mamma, and thank her 
for my shirts. They fit, in my opinion, very well ; though Biddy 
says they arc too little in the arms. You may expect a letter from 
me every day in the week till I come home ; for Mrs. Biscoe has 
desired it, and has given me some franks. When you see her, you 
may tell her that her little boy sends his duty to her, and Mr. 
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Biscoe his love to his sister, and desires to be remembered to Miss 
Cleeve : he also sends his compliments to mj mamma and you. 
Upon my word, I never thought our bleak air would have so good 
an effect upon him. His complexion is now ruddy, which before 
was sallow and pale, and he is indeed much grown : but I now 
speak of trifles, 1 mean in comparison of his learning ; and indeed 
he takes that with wonderful acuteness; besides, his excessive high 
spirits increase mine, and give me comfort, since, after Pamell’s 
departure, he is almost the only company I keep. As for ne^vs, 
the only article I know is, that Mrs. Par is dead and buried. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sumner are well : the latter thanks you for bringing the letter 
froiu your old acquaintance, and the former has made me an 
elegant present. 1 am now very much taken up with study; am to 
speak Aiitony’s speech in Shakespeare^s Julius Caesar (which play I 
will read to you when I come to town), and am tins week to make 
a declamation. I add no more than the sincere well-wishes of your 
faithful friend. 

And affectionate brother, 

William Jones. 

If 1 am not deceived by my partiality for the memor3^ of Sir 
William Jones, this letter will be perused with interest by the public. 
The topics selected for the consolation of his sister, are not indeed 
of the most novel nature, nor the best adapted to afford it ; and we 
may smile at the gravity of the j'oung moralist, contrasted with the 
famili ar ity of the circumstances detailed in the latter part of the 
epistle, wliich I found no disposition to icject: but the letter, as 
it stands, will -furnish no contemptible proof of his talents and fra- 
ternal affectiop, and may sen e as a standard of comparison to 
parents, for estimating the abilities of their own children. 


F. 
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The period of tuition under Dr. Sumner passed rapidly, to tlie 
mutual satisfaction of the master and scholar, until Jones had 
reached his seventeenth year, when it was determined to remove 
him to one of the Universities. This determination was not adopted 
without much hesitation ; for it had been strongly recommended to 
his mother, by Sergeant Prime, and other Lawyers, to place him, at 
the age of sixteen, in the office of some eminent special pleader: 
and they supported their recommendation by an observation, equally 
flattering to him and tempting to his mother, that his talents, 
united with such indefatigable industry, must ensure the most 
brilliant success, and consequently the acquisition of w'calth and 
reputation. It is a singular proof of his curiosity to explore unusual 
tracks of learning, that at this early age, he had perused the 
Abridgment of Coke’s Institutes, by Ireland, wdth so much attention, 
that he frequently amused the legal friends of his mother, by 
reasoning with them on old cases, which were supposed to be 
confined to the learned in the profession. The law, however, at 
that time, had little attraction for him ; and he felt no inclination 
to renounce his Demosthenes and Cicero for the pleadings in 
Westminster-Hall. His disgust to the study of the law hau also 
been particularly excited, by the perusal of some old and inaccu- 
rate abridgment of law cases in barbarous Latin. This disinclination 
on his part, the solicitude of Dr. Sumner, that he should devote 
some years to the completion of his studies at the University, and 
the objections of his mother, founded on reasons of economy, to a 
profession which could not be pursued without considerable expense, 
fixed her decision against th^ advice of her legal friends. The 
choice of an University was also the occasion of some discussion. 
Cambridge was recommended by Dr. Sumner, who had received 
his education there; but Dr. Glasse, who had private pupils at 
Harrow, find had always distinguished Jones by the kindest atten- 
tion. 
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tion, recommended Oxford. His choice was adopted by Mrs. 
Jones, who, in compliance with the wishes of her son, had deter- 
mined to reside at the University wdth him, and greatly preferred 
the situation of Oxford. 

In the Spring of ITtii, he w'ent to the Univei’sity for the purpose 
of being matriculated anti entered at College*: but he returned to 
Uari'ow for a few months, that he might finish a course of lectures, 
which he had just begun, and in which he had been highly interested 
by the learning, eloquence, taste, and sagacity, of his excellent 
instructor. They separated soon after, wdth mutual regret, and in 
the following term he fixed himself at Oxford. 

The. name of Jones was long remembered at Harrow, wdth the 
respect due to his superior talents, and unrivalled erudition ; and 
he was frcijucntly quoted by Dr. Sumner, as the ornament of his 
school, and as an example for imitation. He had not only distin- 
guished himself b}’ the extent of his classical attainments, and his 
poetical compositions, but by the eloquence of his declamations, 
and tiie masterly manner in wdiich they were delivered. In the 
vanctl .al...ats, which constitute an orator. Dr. Sumner himself 
excelled ; and his pupil had equally benefited by his example and 
instruction. In the behaviour of Jones towards his school-fellows, 
he never exhibited that tyranny, vvhich in the larger seminaries of 
learning is sometimes practised by the senior, over the younger stu- 
dents. His disposition equally revolted at the exercise or sufferance 
of oppression ; and he early exhibited a mind, strongly impressed 
with those moral distinctions which he ever retained. Of the friend- 

* The following is the form of bis admission into University College, copied from hia 
own writing: — Ego GulicJmiis Jones, filius unicus Gulielmi Jones, Armigefi, de ciritate 
Lond. lubens subscribo sub tutamine Magistri Betts, et Magistri Coulson, annos natus 
septendecim. 
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i$hips which he contracted at school, many were afterwards cultivated 
with reciprocal affection ; and among the friends of his early years, 
some still survive, who remember his virtues with delight, and 
deplore his loss. 

His friend Parnell, whose departure from school he laments in 
the letter to his sister, was the late Sir .lolm Parnell, who held the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchetiuer, in Ireland. His testimony 
of the merits, capacity, and proficiency of his friend and fellow- 
student, at Harrow, extracted from a memorandum, which he gave 
to Lady Jones, will confirm my own account of him. “ The early 
“ period of life is not usually marked by extraordinary anecdote : 
“ but small circumstances become interesting, when we can trace in 
** them the first principles of virtue, and the first symptoms of those 
“ talents which afterwards so eminently distinguished the character 
“ of Sir William Jones. ' He gave very early proofs of his possessing 
“ very extraordinary abilities. His industry was very gi’eat, and his 
“ love of literature was the result of disposition, and not of submis- 
** sion to controul. He excelled principally in his knowledge of 
“ the Greek language. His compositions were distingxiished by his 
“ precise application of every word, agreeable to the most strict 
“ classical authority. He imitated the choruses of Sophocles so 
“ successfully, that his writings seemed to be original Greek com* 
** positions ; and he was attentive even in writing the Greek 
“ characters with great correctness. His time being employed in 
** study, prevented his joining in those plays and amusements which 
“ occupied the time of his other school-fellows ; but it induced no 
“ other singularity in his manners : they were mild, conciliating, 
“ and chearful. When I first knew him, about the year 1761, hev 
“ amused himself with the study of botany, and in collecting fossils. 
“ In general, the same pursuits which gave employment to his 
“ mature understanding, were the first objects of his youthful 

“ attention. 
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** attention. The same disposition formed the most distinguished 
“ features at an early, and at a late period of his life. A decision 
of mind, and a strict attachment to virtue, ah enthusiastic lt)ve of 
“ liberty, an uniform spirit of philanthropy, were the characteristics 
“ of his youth, and of his manhood : he did no act, he used no 
“ expression, which did not justify these assertions.” 

A collection of English poems, composed by Mr. Jones, at 
Harrow, was presented by him to his friend Parnell, in 1763. The 
first and longest of the collection, containing more than three 
hundred and thirty lines, is entitled Prolusions, and is a critique 
on the various styles of pastoral writers. This was written by Mr. 
Jones, at the age of fifteen, and is the original of the poem, which he 
afterwards published under the title of Arcadia*. 

The variations between his first attempt and subsequent publication 
are A'ery considerable. In his earliest composition, he makes 
Alenalcas, who represents Theocritus, the father of pastoral poetry, 
adopt the language of Chaucer, as the only model he could take 
for a specimen of the English Doric. Spenser speaks in his own 
dialect, and, as the poet says. 

Masks in the roughest veil the sweetest song. 


In the original essay, Mr. Jones gives the prize to Tityrus, of 
Virgil; but, in the latter, Theocritus divides the kingdom of Arcadia 
between Virgil and Spenser, and assigns ttj them his two daughters. 
Daphne and Hyla, by whom he understands the two sorts of 
pastoral poetry ; the one elegant and polished, the other simple and 
unadorned, in both which Theocritus excels. 

* Works, vol. iv. page 478. 
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The remaiiiiiig poeuis in the collection consist of translations and 
imitations of Horace, Sophocles, and Theocritus ; Saul and David, 
an Ode ; and a Satire on the inordinate Love of Novelty. 

A manuscript of these poems in the hand-writing of Mr. Jones, 
was pi-esented to Lady Jones, Sir John Parnell, a few weeks 
only before his death. I select as a specimen of Mr. Jones’s poetical 
talents, at the age of fourteen, the shortest in the collection, in 
imitation of a well known Ode of Horace, and addressed to his 
friend Parnell. % 

How quickly fades the vital flow'r ! 

Alas, my friend ! each silent hour 
Steals unperceived away : 

The early jo3's of blooming youth. 

Sweet innocence, and dove-eyed truth. 

Are destined to decay. 

Can zeal drear Pluto’s wrath restrain ? 

No; tlio’ an hourly victim stain 

His hallow’d shrine with blood. 

Fate will recal her doom for none : 

The sceptred king must leave his throne 
To pass the Stygian hood. 

In vain, my Purnell, wrapt in ease. 

We shun the nierchaiit>marring seas ; 

In vain we fly from w^ars : 

In vain wc shun th’ autumnal blast, 

(The slow Cocytus must be past) 

How needless arc our cares! 

Our house, our land, our shadowy grove# 

The very mistress of our love. 

Ah me, w’e soon must leave ! 

Of all our trees, the hated boughs 
* Of Cypress shall alone diflosir 

Their fragrance o’er our grave. 


To 
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To others shall we then resign 
The num’rous casks of sparkling wine 
Which frugal now we store ; 

With them a more deserving heir^ 

(Is this our labour, this our care ?) 

Shall stain tlic stucco floor. 

1760 . 


The new situation of Mr. Jones, at the University, did not at first 
correspond with his expectations. Under the tuition of a master, 
who saw Avith admiration his capacity and application, Avho was 
anxious to assist his exertions, and rcAvarded their success with 
unlimited applause, his ardour for learning had been raised to a 
degree of enthusiasm : at tlie University, he expected to find a 
Sumner or Askew, in every master of arts, and generally the same 
passion for literature, which he had himself imbibed. It was evident 
that such extravagant expectations must be disappointed ; and 
from the public h'cturcs, he derived little gratification or instruction : 
they were much below the standard of his attainments, and, in fact, 
Avci-c considered as merely formal; and, instead of pure principles 
on subjects of taste, on rhetoric, poetry, and practical morals,' he 
complained that he was reejuired to attend dull comments on artificial 
ethics, and logic detailed in such barbarous Latin, that he professed 
to kiUiW as little of it as he then knew of Arabic. The only logic 
then in fashion Avas that of the schools ; and in a memorandum 
written by himself, Avhich is my authority for these remarks, I find 
an anecdote related of one of the fellows, Avho Avas reading Locke 
AA'ith ills OAvn pupils, that he carefully passt:d over every passage in 
whicii that great metaphysician derides the old sAstem. 

With tlie advice of Dr. Sumner, he aa'us preparing for the press 
his Greek and Latin compositions, including a Comedy, Witten in 
the language and measures of Aristophanes. But his solicitude to 
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appear as an author was perhaps prudently checked by the ad- 
vice of his friends ; and the proposed publication from which he 
expected an increase of reputation, was reluctantly postponed. 
This comedy, which bears the title of Mormo, still exists, but in a 
state of such mutilation, fi’om the depredations of worms and time, 
that it cannot be published without very copious conjectural emen- 
dations. 

After the residence of a few months at the University, on tlie Slst 
of October, 17b4, Mr. Jones was unanimously elected one of the 
four scholars on the foundation of Sir Simon Bennett, to whose 
niunilicencc he Avas ever proud to acknoAvlcdge his obligations. 
Tlie j)rospoct of a fellowship, to which he looked with natural im- 
patience, Avas hoAvever remote, as be had three seniors. 

Ilis partiality' for oriental literature noAA' began to display itself in 
the study of the Arabic, to which he was strongly incited by the 
example and encouragement of a fclloAV'-student of great AA'orth and 
abilities, Avho had acquired some knowledge in that celebrated lan- 
guage, and offered him the use of the best books, with which he 
Avas well proAuded. In acquiring the pronunciation, he Avas assisted 
by a native of Aleppo, aa'Iio spoke and wrote the vulgar Arabic 
fluently, but Avas without any pretensions to the character of a 
scholar. Mr. Jones accidentally discovered him in London, where 
he usually passed his vacations, and prevailed upon him to accom- 
pany him to Oxford, under a promise of maintaining him there. 
This promise he was obliged exclusively to fulfil for several months, 
at an expense which his finances could ill afford, being disappointed 
in the hopes Avhich he had entertained, that some of his brother 
collegians might be inclined to avail themselves of the assistance 
of the Syrian, and participate with him in the expense of his 
maintenance. 


The 
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The disgust expressed by Mr. Jones after his first introduction 
into the University soon subsided, and his time now passed with 
great satisfaction to himself. He found in it, all the means and 
opportunity of instruction which he could wish ; and adopted that 
respectful attachment to it, which he ever after retained. His 
college tutors, who saw that all his hours were devoted to improve- 
ment, dispensed with his attendance on their lectures, alleging 
with equal truth and civility, that he could employ his time to 
more advantage- Their expectations were not disappointed: he 
perused "with great assiduity all the Greek poets and historians of 
note, and the entire w’orks of Plato and Lucian, with a vast appa- 
ratus of commentaries on them ; constantly reading with a pen in 
his hand, making remarks, and composing in imitation of his 
favourite authors. Some portion of every morning he allotted to 
Mirza, w'hom he employed in translating the Arabian tales of 
Calland into iVrabic, w riting himself the translation from the mouth 
of the Syrian. He afterwards coiTectod the grammatical inaccura- 
cies of the version, by the help of Lrpenius and Golius. 

In the course of his application to this ancient language he 
discovered, what he never before suspected, a near connection 
between the motlern Persic and Arabic, and he immediately 
determined to acquire the former. He accordingly studied it w’ith 
attention in the only Persian grammar then extant ; and having 
laboured diligently at the Gulistan of Sadi, assisted by the accurate 
but inelegant version of Gentius, and at the well chosen praxis at 
the close of Meninski’s grammar, he found his exertions rewarded 
w'ith rapid success. 

His vacations were past in London, where he daily attended the 
schools of Angelo, for the purpose of acquiring the elegant ac- 
complishments of riding and fencing. He was ahvays a strenuous 
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advocate for the practice of bodily exercises, as no less useful to 
invigorate his frame, than as a necessary qualification for any active 
exertions to which he might eventually be called. At home, his 
attention was directed to the modem languages ; and he read the 
best authors in Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, following in all 
respects the plan of education recommended by Milton, which he 
had by heart ; and thus, to transcribe an observation of liis own, 
with the fortune of a peasant, giving himself the education of a 
prii>ce. 

If the literary acquisitions of Mr. Jones at this period, be com- 
pared with his years, few instances will be found in the annals of 
biography, of a more successful application of time and talents, 
than he exhibits ; and it is worthy of observation, that lu.‘ Avas 
no less indebted to his uncommon industry and method for his 
attainments, than to his superior capacity. 

A mind thus occupied in the pursuit of universal literature, was 
little susceptible of the passions of avarice or ambition ; but, as he 
was sensible that the charges attending his education, notwith- 
standing his habitual attention to economy, must occasion a con- 
siderable deduction from the moderate income which his mother 
possessed, he anxiously wished for a fellowship, tliat he might 
relieve her from a burden wliich she could ill support. If the 
prospect of acquiring that advantage had not been remote, no 
temptation would have seduced him from the University ; but at 
the period when he began to despair of obtaining it, he received 
through Mr. Arden, whose sister was married to his friend Sumner, 
an offer to be the private tutor of Lord Althorpe, now £arl Spencer. 
He had been recommended to the family of this nobleman by Dr. 
Shipley, to whom he was not then personally known, but who had 
seen and approved hb compositions at Harrow, and particularly a 

Greek 
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Greek oration in praise of Lyon, an honest yeoman, who 
founded the school at that place in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
proposal was cheerfully accepted by Mr. Jones, and in his nine- 
teenth year he went to London, and was so delighted with the 
manners of his pupil, then just seven years old, that he abandoned 
all thoughts of a profession, and resolved to devote himself to the 
faithful discharge of the important duties of his new situation, 
lie had the satisfaction to find that this determination would 
probably restore him to the society of his best and most respected 
frit'nd. Dr. Sumner, as he understood from Mr. Arden, that his 
])U])il, after some preliminary instruction would be fixed at 
1 1 arrow. 

He returned for the present to Oxford, where he remained for 
a few months, and in the summer of 176‘5, went for the first time, 
as had h<'cn proposed, to Wimbledon Park, to take upon himself 
♦^he (.-liargc of his pupil's education. 

He was now placed in a sphere perfectly new to him: if he quitted 
the University with a regret proportioned to his increasing attach- 
ment to it, his change of situation offered other advantages, amongst 
which he justly esteemed his introduction into the first ranks of 
society, and a residence ij> one of the most agreeable places in the 
kingdom. He had new objects to engage his observation, and an 
interesting occupation, from the discharge of which - he derived 
great satisfaction ; his application to literat\irc was pursued without 
interruption, for although he lesided at AVimbledon until the 
approach of the winter only, he found sufficient leisure to compose 
many of his English poems, and to read the greatest part of the 
Old Testament in Hebrew, particularly the Book of Jolj, and the 
Prophets, which he studied with great attention. 


In 
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I« the course of the following summer, by an unexpected concur- 
rence of circumstances, a fellowship, which, in his estimation, gave 
him absolute independence, was bestowed upon liim, and he went 
for a short time to Oxford, that he might go through the regular 
forms of election and admission. He was accordingly elected 
fellow on the foundation of Sir Simon Bennet, on the 7 th of 
August, 1766. 

The idea of deriving an absolute independence from an annual 
income, not exceeding, upon an average, one hundred pounds, 
may appear ridiculous when contrasted with the enlarged estimate 
of a competence in these times. But this sum, in fact, was more 
than the wise economy of a college life then made necessary for a 
single man, whose habits of prudence were formed, and JMr. Jones 
considered his fellowship as a freehold, in a place for which he had 
now contracted an enthusiastic fondness, where he had access to 
extensive libraries, rare manuscripts, the company of learned men, 
and all, as he expressed himself, that his heart could wish ; and, 
if he had obtained it a year sooner, he would probably have been 
induced to decline the delicate and responsible task of education. 

On his return to Wimbledon, he was flattered by an offer from 
the Duke of Grafton, then at the head of the Treasury, of the place 
of Interpreter for Hastem languages: but, although the acceptance 
of it might not have interfered with his other pursuits, or engage- 
ments, he declined it politely, but without hesitation, earnestly 
requesting that it might be conferred upon Mirza, whose character 
he wrote. This disinterested solicitation was unnoticed ; and his 
disappointment made him regret his ignorance of the world, in not 
accepting the proffered office, under a resolution to consi^ the 
entire emoluments of it, to his Syrian friend. 


During 
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During his . summer residence at Wimbledon, he formed an 
acquaintance to which he owed the future happiness of his life. 
He there saw, for the first time, Anna Maria, the eldest daughter 
of Dr. Shipley, then Dean of Winchester : but whatever impressions 
Ijer person and conversation made upon the heart of Mr. Jones, 
his Jixed ideas of an honourable independence^ and a determined reso- 
lution never to owe his fortune to a wife, or her kindred, excluded 
all ideas of a matrimonial connection. In different circumstances 
he might perhaps have then solicited an alliance, which he after- 
wards courted and obtained. 

'rhe family of Lord Spencer removed late in Autumn to London; 
and Air. Jones, with his usual avidity to acquire the accomplish- 
ments of a gentleman, as w'ell as those of a scholar, privately 
arranged a plan with Gallini, who attended the younger part of the 
family, for receiving instructions from him in dancing ; at the same 
time he continued his morning attendance, without intermission, 
at the two schools of Angelo, with -whose manners he was extremely 
pleased. Before he left London, he had an opportunitj^ which he 

did not neglect, of learning the use of the broadsword, from an 

old pensioner at Chelsea, \vho had been active, as his scars proved, 
in many engagements, and whose narrative propensity frequently 
amused him. 

The acquisition of his new accomplishment, by Gallini’s assistance, 
had been made with secrecy ; and the display of it enabled him to 
participate with much satisfaction, in the evening amusements at 
Althorpe, where he passed the winter with his pupil. But his 

greatest delight was furnished by an excellent lil -rary, in which he 

found intellectual treasures of the highest value in his estimation ; 
scarcely a single book escaped his inspection •, and some of the 
most rare he perused with indefatigable application. It w'as at this 

period. 
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period, in'tlie twent3'-first year of his age, tliat he began his Com- 
pientaries on Asiatic Poetry, in imitation of Dr. Louth’s Prelections 
at Oxford, on the sacred poetry of the Hebrews. 

The summer of 1767, opened a new scene to him; the indisposi- 
tion of Lord Spencer rendered a journey to Spa, advisable for the 
rcstomtion of his health, and Mr. Jones attended the family : but 
his residence on the Continent was too short to gratify his curiosity. 
At Spa he remained only three Aveeks, part of Avhich he dedicated 
to the lessons of Janson, of Aix-la-Chapclle, a most incomparable 
dancing master, and part to the acquisition of the German language, 
in Avhich he so far succeeded, as to be able to read Gesner Avith 
delight, assisted onl^’’ by an excellent German Grammar and Dic- 
tionary ; the pronunciation he had formerly' learnt from a felloAV 
collegian, Avho had passed some years iit BrunsAvick. He AA-ould 
gladlv' have availed himself of the instruction of a German master; 
but none Avas to be found at Spa, and his finances AAX're une(|ual to 
the expense of procuring that assistance from Aix-la-Chapclle. 
NotAvithstanding these occiq>ations, he found leisure to participate 
in all the amusements of the place. 

In the Avinter of 1767, Mr. Jones resided with his pupil at 
Althorpc : the attejition of Lord Spencer's family Avas then much 
occupied in the contested election at Northampton; but as he had 
neither inclination nor inducement to take any p^t in it, he con- 
fined himself chiefly to the library, AA'hich never failed to supply 
him Avith increasing sources of entertainment and improvement. 
His excursions into the regions of literature were unlimited, and as his 
application Avas directed Avith his usual perseverance, he nearly 
completed his Commentaries, transcribed an Arabic manuscript on 
Egypt and the Nile, borroAved from Dr. Russel, and copied the 
keys of the Chinese language, Avhich he wished to learn. 


The 
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The close of this year is marked v/ith an occurrence, which pro- 
bably had a material influence on the determination of his future 
pursuits. From a motive of mere curiosity, he was prompted to . 
peruse the little treatise of Fortescue, in praise of the laws of 
England; and, although he was more diverted with the simplicity 
of the Latin stile, than attracted by the subject, he felt so much 
interest in the work, as to study it with considerable attention. In 
the course of the reflections which it excited, he was naturally led 
to a com[)arisoii of the laM S of England with those of other countries, 
and he marked with delight their uncontroverted claim to superiority 
over the laws of every other state, ancient or modem. Of thb fact 
lie acknowledged that he had never before entertained an idea. He 
Avas now (pialilied to appreciate with more accuracy, the merits and 
defects of the republican system of Greece and Rome, for Avhich he 
had adopU^d a strong partiality, natural to an enthusiastic admirer 
of the orators and poets of those celebrated nations ; and to examine 
their jurisprudence by a standard of comparison, ivliich impressed 
his mind with a decided nn’ercnce for the institutions of liis OAvn 
country. He Avas not, hoAVCver, regardless of the deviations in 
j>ractice from the theoretical pt^rfection of the constitution in the 
contested election, of Avhich he Avas an unwilling spectator. 

From Althorpc he rcinoA'^ed in the spring of 17^8, to Wimbledon, 
Avhere he received a proposal from Mr. Sutton, then Under Secre- 
tary to the Duke of Grafton, the account of Avliich I shall relate 
nearly in his oavii^ Avords*. 

The King of Denmark, then iijMjn a Ausit to this country, had 
brought Avith him an eastern manuscript, containing the life of 
Nadir Shah, Avhich he Avas desirous of having translated in {England. 

• InUodnctioa to the History of the Life of Nadir Sh'ih. Works, vol, v, p. 531. 

The 
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The Secretary’’ of State, with whom the Danish minbter liad con- 
versed upon the subject, sent the volume to Mr. Jones, requesting 
him to give a literal translation of it in the French language; but he 
wholly declined the task, alleging for his excuse, the dryness of 
the subject, the difficulty of the style, and chiefly his want both of 
leisure and ability, to enter upon an undertaking so fruitless and 
laborious. He mentioned, however, a gentleman, with whom he 
was not then acquainted, but who had distinguished himself by the 
translation of a Persian history, and some popular tales from the 
Persic, as capable of gratifying the Avishes o£ his Danish Majesty. 
Major Dow, the writer alluded to, excused himself on account of his 
numerous engagements, and the application to Mr. Jones was 
renewed. It was hinted, that his compliance would be of no small 
advantage to him, at his entrance into life, that it would procure 
him some mark of distinction, which would be pleasing to him, 
and, above all, that it would be a reflection upon this country, if 
the king should be obliged to carry the manuscript into France. 
Incited by these motives, and principally the last, unwilling to be 
thought churlish or morose, and eager for reputation, he undertook 
the work, and sent a specimen of it to his Danish Majesty, who 
returneef his approbation of the style and method, but desired that 
the whole translation might Tjc perfectly literal, and the oriental 
images accurately preserved. The task would have been far easier 
to him, if he had been directed to finish it in Latin ; for the acqui- 
sition of a French style was infinitely more tedious, and it was 
necessary to have every chapter ccarected, by a native of France, 
before it could be offered to the- discerning eye of the publie, since 
in every language there are certain peculiarities of idiom, and nice 
shades of meaning, which a foreigner can never attain to perfection. 
The 'work, however arduous and unpleasant, was completed in a 
year, not without repeated hints from the Secretary’s office, that it 
was expected with great impatience by the Court of Denmark, The 
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translation was not, however, published until 1770. Forty copies 
upon large, paper were sent to Copenhagen, one of them, bound 
with uncommon elegance, for the king himself, and the oth^, as 
presents to his courtiers. 

Such Avere the circumstances which induced him (as he modestly 
observed) against his inclinations, to describe the life of a con- 
queror; and to appear in public as an author, before a maturity of 
judgment had made him sec the danger of the step. If, (to quote 
his own words) he had reflected on the little solid glory which a 
man reaps from acquiring a name in literature, on the jealousy and 
envy which attend such an acquisition, on the distant reserve which 
a writer is sure to meet with from the generality of mankind, and 
on the obstruction which a contemplative habit gives to our hopes 
of being distinguished in active life ; if all, or any of these reflec- 
tions had occurred to him, he would not have been tempted by any 
consideration to enter upon so invidious and thankless a career. 
But, as Tully says, he would have considered before he embarked, the 
nature and extent of his voyage; noW, since the sails are spread, the 
vessel must take its course. 

What marks of distinction he received, or what fruits he reaped 
from his labours, he thought it would ill become him to mention 
at the head of a work, in which he professed to«bc the historian of 
others, and not of himself ; but to repel the false assertions Avhich 
appeared in an advertisement on this subject in the public papers, 
containing a most unjust reflection on the King of Denmark, he 
considered it a duty imposed upon him, by the laws of justice and 
gratitude, to print at the beginning of his translation, the honourable 
testimony of regard which his Majesty, Christian VIT. sent publicly 
to London, a few months after the receipt of the work, "together 
with the letter of thanks which he returned for so signal a token 

G of 
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of his £ii^our *. From these documents, it appears that Ills Danish 
Majesty sent to him a diploma, constituting him a member of tlie 
Royal Society of Copealiagcn, and recommended him, in the strongest 
terms, to the favour and benevolence of his own sovereign. 

To the history of Nadir Shah, he added a Treatise on Oriental 
Poetry, in the language of the translation ; and 1 may venture to 
assert, that Mr. Jones was the only person in England at that time, 
capable producing a work, which required a critical knowledge 
of two foreign languages, one of which was scarcely known in 
Europe. Indeed, when we consider the accuiacy of the translation, 
which has been acknowledged by the most competent judges, the 
extreme difficulty attending a literal version of Oriental imagery 
and idioms, the errors common to all manuscripts, which he had 
no means of amending by the collation of diderc'nt copies, and the 
elegance and correctness of his French style, we cannot but express 
our astonishment at the perfection of his performance, and the 
rapidity with which it was completed. The annexed treatise on 
Oriental poetry is instructive and elegant, interesting from its 
novelty, and entertaining from its subject and variety, and exhibits 
the combined powers of taste and erudition. This work was exe- 
cuted by a young man in his twenty-third year; and the motives 
which induced him to undertake it, had an equal influence on his 
exertions to render it as perfect as possible. 

In detailing the circumstances attending the first publication of 
Mr. Jones, I have carried the narrative to its conclusion, with some 
anticipation o*‘ the order of time. Part of the summer of 1768 he 
passed at Tunbridge, where his private studies formed his chief 
occupation, and the winter of that year, in London. He availed 
himself of the opportunity, which his situation there afforded, of 

• See W orks, vol. v. Preface. 
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beginning to learn mtisic; and having made choice of the Welch 
harp, for which he hud a national partiality, he received lessons 
from £vans, as long as he remained in town; but, as he was then 
ignomnt of the theory of music, the mere practice, without a 
knowledge of the principles of the art, gave him little delight. I 
know not that he ever afterwards resumed the practice of the harp, 
nor is it to be regretted that he employed the time, which must 
have been dedicated to the attainment of any degree of perfection 
on this instrument, in more important pursuits. 

In the beginning of this year, Mr. Jones formed an acquaintance 
with Reviczki, afterwards the Imperial minister at Warsaw, and 
Ambassador at the Court of ^England, with the title of Count. This 
learned and accomplished nobleman was -deeply captivated with • 
the charms of Oriental literature ; and the reputation of Mr. Jones 
as an Oriental scholar attracted his advances towards an intimacy, 
which were eagerly received. 

After their separation, they commenced a correspondence, which 
was cultivated wdth attention for many years. Of this correspondence 
much has been lost, and many of the remaining letters are defaced 
and mutilated. They generally wrote in Latin, occasionally in 
French, on literary subjects chiefly, but more particularly on 
Oriental literature. From that part of the correspondence, which 
took place in 17b8, 1 select such letters as seem to fall within 
my plan, and now present a familiar translation of them to my 
readers. 

♦ Mr. Jones to C. Reviczki. 

How pleasing was that half hour to me in which we 
conversed on Persian poetry, our mutual delight. I considered it 

* Appendix, No. 1, 
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the commencemeut of a most agreeable friendship and intercourse 
between us ; but my expectations are disappointed by the circum- 
ataaces in: which we are unavoidably placed ; for my business ivill 
confine me to the country longer than I wdsh ; and you, as I am 
informed, are preparing to return immediately to Germany. I have, 
therefore, to lament that our intimacy is, as it were, nipped in the 
bud. I am not however, without this consolation, that if I cannot 
personally converse with you, I can at least correspond with you, 
and thus enjoy the satisfaction arising from a communication of our 
sentiments and studies. In mentioning our friendship^ I shall not, 
I trust, be deemed guilty of an improper freedom. Similarity of 
studies, fondness for polite literature, congenial pursuits, and con- 
formity of sentiments are the great bonds of intimacy amongst 
mankind. Our studies and pursuits are the same, with this difference 
indeed, that you are already deeply versed in oriental learning, 
whilst I am incessantly labouring Avith all my might to obtain a 
proficiency in it. But I Avill not allow you to excel me in partiality 
for those studies, since nothing can exceed my delight in them. 
From my earliest years, I was charmed with the poetry of the 
Greeks; nothing, I then thought, could be more sublime than the 
Odes of Pindar, nothing sweeter than Anacreon, nothing more 
polished or elegant than the golden remains of Sappho, Archilochus, 
Alcaeus, and Simonides; but when 1 had tasted tlie poetry of the 
Arabs and Persians * « • * * 


The remainder of this letter is lost ; but from the context, and 
the answer of Reviezki, we may conclude that it contained an ela- 
borate panegyric on Eastern poetiy, expressed with all the rapture 
wbidi novelty inspires, and in terms degrading to the Muses of 
Greece amd Rome. 


C. Reticzki 
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C. Reviczki to W. Jones, Esquire.* 

JLondon, Feb, 19> 

Sir, 

I am highly gratified by your recollection of me, as 
well as by the repeated compliments which you pay me, in your 
letters to Madame de Vaucluse. I must acknowledge that I feel 
not a little proud of them ; but still more that an interview of a 
quarter of an hour, has jwoe-ured me the honour of your friendship. 
I should be most happy to cultivate it, it' my plans allowed me to 
remain longer in this countiy, or if I could at least see you at 
Oxford, which 1 purpose visiting before I leave England. 1 hear, 
with pleasure, that you have undertaken to publish a Treatise on 
Oriental Prosody. As 1 am convinced that you will perform this 
task most ably and successfully, I anticipate with satisfaction the 
mortification of all our European Poets, who must blush at the 
poverty of their prosaic language, when they find that the Oriental 
dialects (indepcndantly of rhyme, which is of their invention) have 
true syllabic quantities as well as the Greek, and a greater variety 
of feet, and consequently the true science of metre and prosody. 

I take the liberty of sending you a rough sketch of one of my 
latest translations from Hafez, with whom I sometimes amuse 
myself in a leisure hour. You are too well acquainted with the 
genius of the Persian language, not to perceive the rashness of my 
attempt ; I do not indeed pretend to give the beauty of the 
original, but merely its sense, simple and unornamented. I have 
added to it a very free paraphrase in verse, in Avhich however the 
greatest deviation from tlie text, consists in the occasional substi> 
tution of mktresB for m%n<ni, either to give a connection to the 
stanzas, which in this kind of composition is never preserved, or to 
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make it more conformable to our Curopean taste. The Persian 
poet indeed speaks of his mistress in the first verse. 

You will find in the margin several quotations from the Greek and 
Latin Poets, which occurred to my recollection, whilst I was 
reading Hafez, expressing the same sentiments with the Persian. 
I hope to have the satisfaction of seeing you here before I leave 
England, assuring you with truth, that I consider the honour of 
your acquaintance among the greatest advantages, attending my 
visit to this country. 

I am, &c. 

♦ C. Reviczki to Mr. Jqnes. 

London^ Feb. 24 , 1768 . 

Sir, 

I received your learned and obliging letter on tlie 
same day on which I wrote to you ; and I read it with the greatest 
pleasure, though I could have wished that it had been more just to 
your own merit, and less flattering to me. I will not however take 
your expressions literally, and notwithstanding your declarations, 
the taste and judgment which you have displayed in the passages 
quoted by you, evidently prove that you have advanced far in 
Oriental literature. I must however beg quarter for the Greek and 
Latin ; for admitting, what I am not disposed to deny, the perfec- 
tion, and even the superiority of the Orientals, particularly the 
Persians in some species of poetry, I would without hesitation 
renounce all knowledge of the three Eastern languages for that of 
the Greek alone. I rejoice that you have made so much progress 
in your work, and that I may hope soon to see it published ; but 
how to assist you with my advice 1 know not, as I have not with me 

a single 
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a single treatise upon the subject of Oriental prosody. It is in truth 
an ocean, and such are the abundance and variety of measures used 
by the Orientals, that no memory can retain them. 

I am very anxious to learn under what head you class the 
Kasidali, a species of composition highly admired by the Arabs, 
and very succesfiilly cultivated by them : it has a nearer resem- 
blance than any other kind of poetry to the Latin elegy, but its 
construction partakes of that of the Gazel*^ with this difference, 
that the latter is restricted to thirteen couplets, whilst the number 
of those in the Kasidah is unlimited ; and secondly, that in each 
distich of the Gazel^ the sense must be complete and finished, 
whilst in the Kasidah, the sentiment is continued through successive 
lines. 

Of this species of composition, I do not know a more perfect 
specimen, than the poem on the death of Mahonuned, so celebrated 
throughout the East, that every man of letters can repeat it. 
It is one continued allegory, but admirable and pathetic, and- 
begins, if 1 rightly remember, thus : 

Does memoiy recal the blissful bowers 
Of Solyma, the scat of many a friend ? 

That lluis, thy grief pours forth such copious sho Wei’s, 

And bursting sighs tliy laboring bosom rend. 


With respect to your doubts on the supposed allegory of Hafez, 
much may be said. I am luther inclined to believe, that the 
mystical exposition of this great poet, by the Mahoramedans, may 
be imputed to their veneration and respect for his memory, and that 
tlieir object in it is to justify his conduct as a poet, by representing 

* Amatory Poem ; it is not restricted to thirteen couplets as Reviezki writes, but to 
seventeen, and generally contains about seven or eight. 

him 
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liim equally irreproachable in his morals and compositions. Most 
of the commentators, as Shemy, Surury, and others, labour, to give a 
my^stical interpretation of his verses on wine, youths, pleasures, and 
a contempt for religion, so discreditable to a good mussulman ; but 
the ablest of them all, the learned Sudi, disclaims this mode of 
illustration, and professes to give a literal exposition of the text of 
Hafez, in opposition to the opinions of other commentators, and 
without questioning the purity of their intentions. It may not be 
amiss to communicate to you an anecdote, which I have read 
somewhere respecting Hafez*. After the deatli of this great man, 
some of the religious were dispexsed to deny his body the right of 
sepulture, alleging in objection, the licentiousness of his poetry ; 
after a long dispute, they left the decision to a divination in use 
amongst them, by opening his book at random and taking the first 
couplet Avhich occurred : It happened to be this : 

Turn not away from Hafez* bier. 

Nor scornful check the pityitig tear; 

X^or tho* immers'd in sin he lies. 

His soul forgiven to Heav’n shall rise. 


* This anecdote is quoted by Sir William Jones, in the f)th chapter of his Coniineii- 
taries on Asiatic Poetry, where be states the respective arguments in support of a literal 
or mystical interpretation of it. Without pronouncing n positive deci.sion, he gives an 
opinion in favour of a literal interpretation as the most probable. 

In an essay on tlie mystical poetry of the Persians and Hindus, composed some years 
afterwards in India, (Works, vol. i. page 445) he thus expresses himself on the sul^ect: 
'' It has been made a question whether the poems of Hafez must be taken in a literal or 
figurative sense, but the question does not admit of a general and direct answer ; for 
even the most enthusiastic of his commentators, allow that some of them are to be 
taken literally, and his editors ought to have distinguishes^ them— —XXafez never pre- 
tended to more than human virtues, and it is known that be had hunkan propensities— 
after his juvenile passions had subsided, we may suppose, that his mind took that 
" religious^ bent which appears in most of his compositions ; for there can be no doUbt 
that the following dUtichs collected from different odes^ relate to the mystical theology 
of the Sufis, 
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This passage was deemed a divine decision ; the religious with* 
drew their objections, and he was buried in Mosella, a place 
rendered famous by his own verses. This anecdote, I think, is 
related by Kaleb Celebi. As to myself, although I am dbposed to 
believe, that when Hafez speaks of love and wine, he has no 
recondite meaning, 1 am equally willing to declare, that his 
writings are not disgraced by those obscenities, nor those gross 
and filtliy expressions, which so frequently occur in Sadi. 

Nor can I avoid considering him a free thinker; and a hundred 
passages might be quoted, in wliieh the poet ridicules the Prophet 
and his Coran ; as for instance, when he says. 

Wine that our sober Seer proclaims^ 

Parent of sin, and foul misnames^ 

With purer joy my soul beguiles. 

Than beauty’s bloom, or beauty’s smiles. 


As to the Turkish poets, I confess I do not read them with the 
same pleasure, although I am willing to allow that some of them 
have merit. In my opinion, Ruhi of Bagdat, b the most agreeable 
of them all ; he has written some admirable satires. Perhaps you 
are not acquainted with him. The Turkbh poets in general, are 
no better than slavish imitators of the Persians, and often deficient 
in taste and harmony. 

I cannot comprehend how you have discovered an indelicate 
meaning in these beautiful lines of Mesihi : 

Send me not, O God, to the tomb, before 1 
have embraced my friend— . 

Unless you annex an idea of obscenity to the expression of em- 
bracing a youth, a subject which perpetually occurs not only in 
Oriental poetry, but. in Greek and Latin. I send you a recent 

H translation, 
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translation^ with a request that you will return it when you are 
tired with it, as 1 have no copy. 

I am with the greatest esteem and veneration. 

Sir, See. 


♦Reviczki to Mr. Jones. 

London, March 7« 1768. 

I am at a loss to determine whether your letter has 
afforded me most pleasure or instruction ; it is indeed so admirable, 
that I must point oilt the only fault Avhich I find in it, that of 
brevity, although yftu seem apprehensive of being thought tedious. 

I suspect that I am indebted to your partiality and politeness only, 
for the excessive encomiums which you have bestowed upon my 
translation of the two odes which I sent to you, as well as for the 
favourable opinion which you entertain of my trifles. I am, 
however, seriously obliged to you for your animadversions upon 
my inaccuracies^ though when I consider their number, I must 
impute it to your indulgence that you have been so sparing in 
your corrections. Without wishing to lessen my obligations to your 
kindness, I cannot avoid mentioning by w'ay of apology, that it is 
only three months since I resumed the task of wTiting verses, 
which I renounced when I left school ; and not from any . motive 
of vanity, or desire of reputation, but merely as an amusement 
of my leisure hours. My relapse has produced the translation of 
about fifty odes of our learned Hafez, 

For whom, each hour a growing fondness brings,f 
As by degrees the vernal alder springs. 

But observing, in the progress of the work, the immense inferiority 
of my version to the original, I began to be disgusted with it. « 

♦ Appendix^ No. 4 . 

t These lines are taken from a juvenile translation of Sir William Jones. 
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I recollect to have read somewhere with great pleasure, the 
Prelections of the Bishop of Oxford, of which you speak so higlily, 
and which 3"ou propose to imitate, but I remember nothing more 
of this work, than that I thought both the style and arrangement 
ty( it, equally admirable. The Grecian and Oriental flowers scat- 
tered throughout your letter, delighted me exceedingly, and your 
selection of them shews your judgment. I also approve your idea 
of visiting the East, but previously to your undertaking it, I would 
recommend to you, to make yourself master of the common lan- 
guage of the Turks, or of the vulgar Arabic, not only as indispen- 
sably necessary to your communications with ,^e Mahommedans, 
but as a means of deriving pleasure and profit from the journey. 

I do not mean to apply my censures on the servile imitations of 
Turkish authors to every species of imitation ; for in some instances, 
the imitation, as in the case of Virgil with respect to Hesiod, has 
surpassed the original. Nor can Hafez himself deny the imputa- 
tion of plagiarism, having actually transcribed whole lines from 
other poets ; his collection of poems begins with an instance of 
this kind, for the very first hemestich is transcribed from one of 
Yezid*, the son of Mowavea, with an alteration only in the collo- 
cation of the words, not to mention nearly a complete ode in 
another place; but I am disgusted with the flat and perpetual 
imitation of the many Turkish poets, to whom wc may aptly apply 
the words of Horace : 

O, servile herd of imitators !— - 

* Yezid, was the son of Mowavea, the first Caliph of the race of Ommiab, and being 
reproached by his father for excessive drinking, replied as followi : 

Does this thy wrath inspire, because I qnaft 

The grape’s rich juice? — then doubly sweet the draught. 

Kage — I will drink unmoved, for to iqy soul. 

Sweet is thy wratli, and sweet the flowing bowl. 

J>o 
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Do you wish to know my opinion respecting the otlier Persian 
poets, and whether I think Hafez alone elegant ? far from it ; for 
who can read without extacy the first page of Sadi. Indeed, my 
passion for Oriental literature, was first excited by hearing the fol- 
lowing lines of . Sadi, accidentally repeated by my teacher at 
Constantinople, who explained them to me : 

All bounteous Lord! whose providential care 
E’en on thy proud rebellious sons descends; 

How canst thou bjd thy votaries despair. 

Whose boundless mercy to thy foes extends f 

But who can suppress his indignation, when he reads the wretched 
translation of this elegant writer by Gentius ? I acknowledge how- 
ever, that 1 am more delighted with Hafez, who unites fine 
morality with cheerfulness. With respect to Jami, whose works 1 
do not at present possess, I remember enough of what 1 read at 
Constantinople to venture to assert, that he is the most successful 
of the Persian poets. In the judgment of Sadi, Hafez is unequal ; 
some of his odes are excellent, others very inferior, and some very 
tame, whilst Jami jH^serves an equality throughout. I have not 
translated the ode of Hafez, ** If that fiur maid. See*/’ into Latin 
vase, as the sense is so unconnected ; but a prose translation of it 
with notes, if you wish to have it, is at your service. In the mean 
time, I send you my latest production, not compleat indeed, but a 
mere embrio. Parewel. 

P. S. It is little to say, I approve your Arabic verses, I really 
admire them, but dare not in this instance attempt to imitate you. 

RjBVXCZXX. 

« 

* See poetical translation of4his ode. Sir Williaui JoAes’s Wmrks, vol. iL pageS44« 
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* Reviczki to Mr. Jones. 

London, March Vtth, 1768. 

r was highly delighted with your letter, particularly 
with your various translations, imitations, and compositions; they 
not only prove you have 

Mad)e the Greek authors your supreme dielight. 

Read them by day^ and studied them by night, 

(Francis.) 

hut that you liave attained all the peculiar j^levation, as well as 
elegance of that language. Your Ode to Venus is as beautiful as 
Venus herself; and you have imitated with wonderful success so 
divine an original. 

Is it not melancholy to reflect, that not only so much of the 
compositions this elegant writer should be lost, but that the little 
which remains is so mutilated and corrupted ? 

That the text of the ode sheeted by you, and even that {neserved 
by Dionysius, and published by Upton, is preferable to that of 
Stephens, or, whoever made the emendations (such as they are), I 
freely admit, for the rules of dialect afe not only better observed, 
but it contains stronger marks of being genuine; yet, after all, it is 
impossible to deny, that there are many chasms in it, as well as 
errors, which cannot be satisfactorily amended by any explanation 
or twisting of the sense.. 

That Sappho wrote in the dialect of her own country, which 
cannot at this time be perfectly understood, is sufficiently probable; 
but it vrould be absurd to suppose the .^Elolic dialect in'econcileable 

* Appendix, No. 6. 
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to metre and prosed j; iiot to mention the evident corrupticm of the 
sense in some passa|;es. 

» . « » * * * 

Your translation of the Epigram on the Kiss of Agatho, is 
very elegant, and the idea in it resembles that of Hafez in the 
following lines : 

Anxious blooming charms to see. 

Quick to my lips my soul ascends ; 

Must it expire or live? — decree — 

For on thy voice my fate depends. 

I send you as I promised, a prose translation of the Persian Ode, 
together with an attempt at a poetical version of it, which I will 
hereafter improve. Pray inform me whether there is any ti'ansla- 
tion of Hafez, printed or manuscript, in Latin, or any other 
European language; for 1 know of no other attempt at a translation 
of this poet, than that of the first ode, lately published in the 
Analecta of Professor Hyde. 

I request likewise to be informed, where I am likely to find the 
first book of the Iliad of Homer, with an analysis and notes, for 
the use of scholars, printed in England, which a friend of mine 
wishes to procure for his son. 

The ode, of which you praise the concluding verse, is elegant ; 
1 remember only the first couplet. 

Bring wine, and scatter fiowVs around, 

^ Nor seek the depths of fate to sound — 

Such was the morning rose’s tale— 

What say’st thou, warbler of the vale f 

• 

Although 1 have begun the prepaxattems for my d^aiture, and 
have packed up my books, if you wish to have a translation of this 

ode. 
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ode, or if it will be of any use to you, I will undestake it before 
I go, 1 wait your commands. Farewel. 


♦ C, Reviczki to Mr. Jones. 

London, March 9&th, 176IS> 


That I have deferred longer than usually my reply to 
your obliging letter, you must impute to the novel, and strange 
appearance of things here. You will not, I trust, be disposed to 
blame a delay occasioned by the attention of a foreigner, to customs 
which are peculiar to your country, and which I never observed in 
any other ; for I confess to you that I never saw any thing similar 
to the mode here pursued of electing members of parliament. The 
novelty of it at first amused me, but the increasing tumult sickened 
and disgusted me, and by compelling me to remain at home, 
afforded me an opportunity ^of writing to you. I rejoice that my 
version of the Persian ode pleases you, and that it has induced y^ou 
to think me equal to the translation of the whole collection. But 
highly as I am honoured by your opinion, I cannot but tliink your 
advice somewhat unmerciful, for what mortal, unless 


Or oak, or brass, with triple fold. 

Around his daring bosom roll’d, 

(Francis.) 


would undertake a translation in prose and verse of six hundred 
odes. The attempt would not only require many years, but an 
entire exemption from all other occupations, which is not my case ; 
I can only make these studies my occasional amusement. I mean, 
however, some time or other, to publish as much as I can. 


The person who applied to me for the first book of the Iliad, 
with a verbal analysis, already possesses the key to Home!; but he 

^ Appendix, No. 6\ 
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thinks tile otii«r work better adapted , to the use of boys, because 
the notes in it are subjoined to the text, which is n<rt the plan of 
the Clavis. If you have one at hand, oblige me by just locddng 
into it, for if my memory does not fail me, there is a catalogue 
prefixed, mmtioning the work, wMch I want, and the name of the 
printer. 

Although your politeness has excused any further effivts, 1 
nevertheless send the ode which you requested in your last letter 
but one, as I think it wiU please you. It is by no means one of 
the easiest, either to understand, or translate, and indeed the force 
of the peculiar idioms of a foreign language, cannot be well conveyed 
by any circumlocution. 

You ask my opinion of the affinity between the Hebrew and 
Arabic, and of an idiom common to both, of using the past for the 
future. Though I seldom read Hebrew, or, to say the truth, 
though 1 consider this sacred language, rather as an object of 
veneration than of delight, (for excepting the Old Testament itself, 
and some rabbinical dreams about it, ihere is nothing in it wmtb 
perusal) 1 well remember from the little of it which I have read, 
having remarked a close connection between the grammar of the 
Hebrew and Acabic, the moods and tenses in both are so few, as 
to require the frequent substiibition of one for anotlM^r; the Greek, 
however, 'which is so redundant in moods and tenses, sometimes 
does the same ; for hlttance, when it uses the infiniUve for the 
imperative. With respect to the measures used in ffie two langtrages, 
I am of a differ^ oj^nion, for I consider the metik^ aiit of the 
Arabs of much later invention, and to hdve assumed its present 
form, only a short time befino Mahcnnmed, there no trace 

whatever* among them of a more anmexdb poetry. If ^ Hebrew 
poetry had a similar construction, which may indeed be steipected 

from 
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from a similar use of the vowels, we might bjr this time have 
traced without difficulty, the laws of Hebrew metre by the rules of 
analogy*. 

If the text of the ode, which you mention to have read in the 
miscellaneous works of some anonymous author, had been correct, 
you would not have wanted my humble assistance: but it is so full 
of errors, that I must be an QBdipus to interpret it. Every one 
knows, that the mere irregularity of the diacritical pointe, occasions 
infinite difficulty in the Oriental languages ; but this is doubly 
increased by the casual omission or alteration of the letters them- 
selves. It is therefore absolutely necessary in my opinion, as it is 
impossible to find manuscripts without errors, to possess two copies 
of every one which you read, that the faults of the one may be 
corrected by the other, and this is my method. 

«««««« 

I have only to conclude by thanking you for your Italian 
sonnet, and expressing the commendation to which it is oititled. — 
Farewel. 


+ Mr. Jones to C. Reviczki. 

April, 1768. 

’ Nothing can afford a stronger proof of your polite 
attention to me, than your last very friendly letter, which you 

* The probability that the metrical compositions of the Hebrews and Arabs^ were 
founded on the saine rules of prosody, is intimated by Sir W. Jones in his Commentaries 
on Asiatic poetry, and proposed to the investigation of the learned. This opinion is 
suggested, by the close affinity of the languages of those annent people, whence he 
argues to a prestrmption, that their poets used the same numbers, feet, and measures, in 
their contpogitions. 

t Appendiy^ No. 7. . 
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contnii«d ,to vnajas^ m the midst of city bustle, during thenmse of 
rioUtiis mobs, and the bunult of a parliamentaiy election, and to 
accompany it with a most beautiful Persian Od^, and a Latin 
translation. Our favourite Hafez deserves indeed to beefed with 
ambrosia, and I daily discover with incr«ising delight, new beauties 
and elegances in him. The principal difficulty att^ding the 
translation and publication of his poems as you have begun, consists 
in giving them a poetic^ dress ; but this will prove easier than you 
imagine ; for th^ are many of his odes, which I conclude you 
will not attempt to translate, as containing expressions wholly 
foreign to our manners, lofty and daring figures, or abrupt uncon- 
nected lines, and this will in some measure alleviate the Herculean 
labour of the task. 


*«#*«« 

If I were not a sincere lover of 
truth, and averse from all dissimulation, I should lament that our 
capital has fallen under your inspection in tliese times of turbulence 
and distraction, when the liberty of my country so universally 
celebrated, has degenerated into unbridled licentiousness, not to 
say outTfige. The original form of our constitution is almost divine ; 
— to such a degree, that no state of Rome or Greece, could ever 
boast one superior to it, nor could Plato, Aristotle, nor any legislator, 
even conceive a more perfect model of a state. The three parts 
which compose it arc so harmoniously blended^ and incorporated, 
that neither the flute of Aristoxenus, nor the lyre of Timotheus, 
ever produced more perfect ccmcord. What can be move difficult 
than to devise a gonstitution, which, while it guuds the ffignity of 
the sovereign and liberty of the people, from any encroachment by 
the influence and power of the nobility, preservira the force ^d 
majesty of the laws from violation, by the ^pular lib^y ? iW was 
the case formerly in our island, and woiddl be so stfll, if the foUy of 

soipe 
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some had not prompted them to spur bn the populace instead of 
holding them in. I cannot therefore restrain my indignation 
against Wilkes^ a bold and able, but turbulent man, the very torch 
and firebrand of sedition ; but what can be said in defence of the 
honour and consistency of some of our nobility, who, after having 
given him their countenance and support, shamefully deserted and 
betrayed him. 

If you wish to obtain more accurate information respecting our 
laws and customs, I recommend to your perusal Smith’s Treatise on 
the English Constitution, and the Dialogue of Fortescue in praise 
of the Laws of England. Thomas Smith was the English ambassador 
in France in the reign of Elizabeth, and his work is in Latin, and 
jiot inelegantly written. To Fortescue’s little tract we may apply 
the words of Xenophon, to the Teleboas, “ it is not large, but 
“ beautiful.” He was Chancellor of England under Henry the VTth, 
and was compelled by the distractions of the times, to take refuge 
with his pupil Prince Edward in France, where, in an advanced 
age, he composed his little golden dialogue. These books will 
convince you that our laws are framed with the greatest wisdom, 
and that as Pindar, quoted by Plato in his Gorgias, says, 

Sovereign o’er all, eternal law 
On Gods and Men imposes awe. 

And justice, strengthen'd by her hand 
O'er all exerts supreme command. 


When 1 reflect on our constitution, I secern as it v ere to con- 
template a game at chess, a recreation in whicli we both delight. 
For we have a king whose dignity we strenuously defend, but whose 
power .13 very limited ; the knights, and rooks, and othej pieces, 
have some kind of resemblance to the orders of nobility, who are 
employed in war, and in the management of public affairs; but the 

{irincipal 
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principal strength is in the pawns <Mr people ; if these arc firmly 
•united they are sure of victory, but if divided and separated, the 
battle is lost. The motions of all as in the game of chess, are 
regulated by fixed laws: lastly, when I consider myself, I seem like 
a spectator, contemplating for his mere amusemdtd the two parties 
at the game; but if it ever should be my lot, to be concerned in 
the administration of affairs, I will renounce gain and popularity, 
and pursue one object, and one only, to preserve our beautiful 
constitution inviolate. 

Contrary to my intention, I find I have been prolix, I will, 
therefore, turn to another subject. I read your last letter with an 
apprehension, that it might communicate the intelligence of your 
speedy departure from England ; but as you are silent on this head, 
as my business here will soon be concluded, and as I know the 
uncertainty of all human affairs, I am determined to embrace an 
opportunity, which, if I now neglect, may not again occur, of 
paying you a visit in London about the middle of the month. — 
Farewel. 

* Mr. Jones to C. Reviczki. — No Date. — 1768 . 

I have received your^two letters replete with taste 
and erudition : your kindness towards me is as conspicuous in them, 
as the brilliancy of your genius. I now reply to both. 

Your approbation of my intention to publish my work, gives me 
as it ought, great pleasure; for I cannot but rejoice as Hector in the 
tragedy says, “ in the praise of one, who is hims^ entitled to 
“ praise." The perusal of the two odes of the divine poet, afforded 
me infinite delight; they are very beautifiil, but their beauties 'ate 
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mcffe conspicuous from your luminous interpretation. Your metrical 
imitation of them is elegant, and if you will allow me to publish 
it in my work, you will equally oblige me and my readers, who 
will be glad to hear the Persian poet speak Latin; if you object 
to tliis, copies of them shall be deposited with my treasures, and 
the originals restored to you as soon as possible. You bid me 
return the verses to you when I am tired with them : this is as 
much as to say keep them for ever, for it is impossible that I can 
ever be tired with the perusal. 

* Mr. Jones to C. Reviczki, 

Oxford^ ’November i 1768. 

I cannot resist the temptation of writing to 
you, although I fear you may have quitted this country before 
my letter arrives. 

I have received your obliging lettei-, with an elegant ode of Hafez, 
which I I'ead with the greatest pleasure, or rather devoure<i. 

But what necessity is there to'say more, since it is j)ossible that 
what I write, may never reach you. Let me again and again, 
in treat and beseech your remembrance of me wherever y^ou go, 
and that you will write to me as speedily, and at as great a length 
as possible. Be assured that nothing has, or ever can, afford me 
greater pleasure than your friendship. 

These lettors strongly mar^ Hie enthusiasm of Mr. Jones, and his- 
leamed friend Reviczki, for Oriental literature, imr am 1 surprised 
to find that the foiiner should have been led by it, to entertain an 
intention of visiting the East : no one, however, will regret that it 
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was that period abandoned. '£ve]y reader will peruse with 
pleasure, the enthusiastic veneration expressed bj Mr. Jones for 
the British constitution, and the ardour with which he pronounces 
himself its champion ; they will also remark that his attachment to 
it Avas indelible, and acquired strength from hi# increasing know- 
ledge of its laws and principles. 

For an account of his occupations at Wimbledon, where he 

passed the Spring of 1769, I shall transcribe part of a lett<» which 

he Avrote to an intimate friend, John Wilmot, Esquire. 

* 

“ My life is one unvaried scene of writing letters, and attending 
** the donxelle vezzose e tenerolle, by whose beauties I confess 
** myself easily overcome. 


I have just read Robertsons life of Charles the Fifth, the nar- 
“ rative of which is amusing and instructive, and the style flowing^ 
and elegant ; but the former wants that spirit and fire of genius, 
** that alone can make a history animated, and leave great impres- 
** sions on the mind ; and the latter has too great a sameness in the 
** turn of the sentences, and abounds with too many affected 
“ words. 


** I have also given my favourite Pil^rarch a second reading, and 
«« was so much pleased with his lamentations over Laura, that 1 
selected the most beautiful passages, and threw them all together 
“ in the form of an Elegy* which I send you enclosed,, but beg 
**. you will return it as soon as yo^i^can, as I have nb other copy. 
** 1 fear I shall not be at Oxford thtsl^piing, but aim hot txxiain , , 
** Grive my compliments to Poore, ami tell him, if he tHlIl descend^ 
from the starry temple of philosophy, ^d write to h idl^ 


* WoAs, toI. iv. p. 459* 
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“ fellow, I shall be glad to hear from him, especially as I am 
** desirous of knowing his sentiments about my Treatise De Poesi 
“ Asiatica.” 

« • « « « 

In the Summer of this year. Lord Althorpe was settled at 
Harrow, and Mr. Jones, who accompanied him there, had the 
satisfaction of seeing himself restored to the society of Dr. Sumner. 
Their enthusiasm for literature was equal : the master contemplated 
w'ith delight unmixed with envy, a rival of his own erudition in his 
scholar, who acknowledged with* gratitude his obligations to his 
preceptor. Their intercourse although interrupted, had never been 
discontinued ; and Mr. Jones seldom suffered any considerable 
time to elapse without visiting Harrow. During his residence 
there at this period, he transcribed a Persian Grammar, which he 
had three yeais lieforc composed for the use of a school-frflow who 
liad been destined for India, but had since relinquished that object 
for a commission in the army. 

I find also from his' correspondence, that he had begun a Dic- 
tionary of the Persian Language, in which the principal Avoids 
were illustrated from the most celebrated authors of the Last : .but 
ne expressed at the same time liis determination not to continue 
the work, unless the India Oom|>any Avould purchase it at a con- 
siderable expense. 

The serious reader has probably remarked, that amidst the at- 
tention of Mr. Jones to general literature, religion has not been 
mentioned as an object of hi# study, and he may be solicitous to 
know his opinions on this important subject, and whether he had 
made any, and what progress in that knowledge, in comparison 
of which all erudition is trifling, and human science vain. Not- 
withstanding 
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witkstaading the anxiety of Mrs. Jones for the inaiprovement of 
her son, and her indefatigable exertions to promote it in his 
early years, she had initiated him no further in' the principles of 
our holy faith, than to teach him the Lord’s Prayer and Apostles’ 
Creed. During his residence at Harrow, at the earnest recom- 
mendation of Dr. Glasse, whose name I mention with reverence, 
Mr. Jones was induced to peruse a work, intitled, “ Private 
Thoughts on Religion,” by Bishop Beveridge, witli considerable 
attention; and he was particularly struck with a {>assage, in which 
the pious author argues, that a profession of Christianity merely 
because our countrymen profess ft, without a candid enquiry and 
sincere conviction, would be no better reason for oiur faith, than 
the Mahommedans have for theirs. 'Fhe observation readily sug- 
gested to his recollection a famous couplet in Zayre, which he 
did not hesitate to apply to himself: 

J'cnsse et6 pres du Gange, esclave des faux dieux, 

Chretienne dans Paris, Mussulmane en ces lieux. 

I wish for my own satisfaction, as well as that of my reader, 
that I were able to pronounc-e what impression the perusal of this 
work made upon the mind of Mr. Jones, It is probable, and the 
presumption is not advanced without reason, that it induced him 
to reflect with more seriousness than he had ever before enterta.ined 
on the subject of religion, and to investigate the grounds on -winch 
the Old and New Testament, had been received during so many ages, 
as the Word of God. It is evident however, from a conversation 
with two of his clerical friends at Harrow at this time, when he was 
in his twenty-fourth year, that his belief in Christianity was not un-' 
mixed with doubts. These doubts were stated by him in hopes of 
obtaining a solution of them, but being disappointed, he declared his’ 
determination to peruse the whole of the Scriptures in the origihal 
uninterruptedly, that he might be eittbled ^to - form a correct judg- 
ment 
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ment of the connection between the two parts^ and of their evidence 
both internal and external. The' exposition of his doubts to those 
whom he thought qualified to solve f^iem, was a proof of his anxiety 
to know the truth ; and the determination which he formed in 
consequence of his disappointment, is no less a proof of his sin- 
cerity in the search of it. I cannot deny myself the satisfaction 
of anticipating the conclusion to which his investigation led, 
a firm belief in the authenticity and inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

In a Hebrew cop}-^ of the book of Hosea, I find a series of 
Propositions in the hand-writing of Mr. Jones, containing the 
sketch of a demonstration of the divine authority of the Christian 
llcligioii. These Propositions appear to have been written near the 
period of the preceding conversation at Harrow. They are not 
expressed with such accuracy or elegance, as to justify a supposi- 
tion that they were intended to be made public ; but as I know 
that he always considered the demonstration contained in them 
.satisfactory, J exhibit them as evidence of his early (onviction 
of the truth and completion of the prophecies respecting our 
Saviour. 


PROPOSITION I. 

There is as much reason tf) believe, that the w'ritings of Isaiah 
and the Hebrew Prophets, as that those of Homer and the Greek 
Poets, arc more ancient than tlic time of Jt sus. 

Objection, Some men might have an interest in forging 
Isaiah. 

Answer. Forged writings would have been more in point. Those 
of Isaiah bear no marks of forgery; and the Jews themselves wlto 
were puaxled by them, acknowle^lged their antiquity. 

K 


PROP 
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■pBOP. 11. 

These ancient writings, especially Isaiah, allude to some great 
e^ent, and to some real extraordinary person, “ who was put to 
“ death, and complained not,” See. Isa. c. liii. 

PROP. 111. 

The life and death of Jesus, his virtues and doctrines, though^ 
not his miracles, are as much to be believed, as the life and death 
of Socrates, his virtues, and his doctrine. 

PROP. IV. 

No person in the history of the Jews, before or after Jesus, 
coincides M'^ith this account, except Jesus. 

Therefore Jesus was the subject of their writings, which are con- 
sequently inspired, and he a person of an extraordinary nature, 
diat is, the Messiah. 

If this be just reasoning, we may believe hu miracles, and must 
6bey his law. 

If difficulties occur, and we are asked “ how they can be solved ?” 
we may safely answer “ We do not know yet we may truly be, 
and justly be called Christians. 

To these Propositions, the following note is subjoined — “ What 
“ must be the importance of a book,” of which it may be truly 
said, ** if this book be not true, the religion which we profess 
“ U false ?** 

Mr. Jones returned with his pupil from Harrow, in the Au- 
tumnal vacation of 1769» uud availed himself of this oppinctunity 
to visit his friends at Oxford. During his residence there, he made 
ah excursion to Purest Hill, the occasional habitation of Milton, 

for 
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for whose genius and learning, he early and ever entertained the 
highest veneration. The public will read with pleasure his own 
relation of what he saw and felt on this occasion, in an animated 
letter which he wrote to Lady Spencer; 

To Lady Spencer. 

7tA of Sept. 1769. 

The necessary trouble of correcting the first printed 
sheets of my history, prevented me to day from paying a proper 
respect to the memory of Shakespeare, by attending his jubilee. 
But I was resolved to do all the honour in my power to as 
great a poet, and set out in the morning in company with a fnend 
to visit a place, where Milton spent some part of his life, and 
where, in all probability, he composed several of his earliest pro- 
ductions. It is a small village situated on a pleasant hill, about 
three miles from Oxford, and called Forest Hill, because it for- 
merly lay contiguous to a forest, which has since been cut down. 
Tlic poet chose this place of retirement after his first marriage, 
and he describes the beauties of his retreat in that fine passage 
of his L’ Allegro : 

* Sometime walking, not unseen. 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 

While the ploughman, near at hand. 

Whistles o’er the iurrow’d land. 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And the mower whets lus scythe ; 

And ev’ry sliepherd tells his tale. 

Under the hawthorn in the dale* 

Strait mine eye hath caught new pleasun 
Whilst the landscape round it measures : 

Russet lawns, and fallows grey 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 


Mountains, 
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Mountains^ on whose barren breast. 
Hie lab’iing clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide; 
Towers and battlements it sees. 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees. 


Hard by a cottage chimney smokes. 
From betwixt two aged oaks. Sic. 


It was neither the proper season of the year, nor time of the 
day to hear all the rural sounds, and see all the objects mentioned 
in this description ; but, by a pleasing concurrence of circum- 
stances, we were saluted upon our approach to the village with 
the music of the mower and his scythe ; we saw the ploughman 
intent upon bis labour, and the milkmaid returning from her 
country employment. 

As we ascended the hill, the variety of beautiful objects, the 
agreeable stillness and natural simplicity of the whole scene, gave 
us the highest pleasure. We at length reached the spot, whence 
Milton undoubtedly took most of his images ; it is on tlie top of 
the hill, from which there is a most extensive prospect on all sides : 
the distant mountains that seemed to support the clouds, the vil- 
lages and tuirets, partly shaded with trees of the finest verdure, 
and partly raised above the groves that surrounded them, the 
dark plains and meadows of a greyish colour, where the sheep 
were feeding at large, in short, the view of the streams and rivers, 
convinced us that there was not a single useless or idle word in 
the above-mentioned description, but that it was a most exact and 
lively representation of nature. Thus will this fine passage, which 
has always been admired for its elegance, receive an additional 
beauty from its exactness. After we had walked, with a kind of 

poetical 
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poetical enthusiasm over this enchanted ground, we returned to 
die village. 

The poet*s house was close to the church, the greatest part of 
it has been pulled down, and what remains, belongs to an adjacent 
farm. I am informed that several papers in Milton's own hand, 
were found by the gentleman who was last in possession of the 
estate. The tradition of his liaving lived there is cuirent among 
the villagers: one of them shewed us a ruinous Avail that made 
part of his chamber, and I was much pleased with another, who 
had forgotten the name of Milton, but recollected him by the 
title of The Poet. 

It must not be omitted that the groves near this village are 
famous for nightingales, which arc so elegantly described in the 
Pensieroso. Most of the cottage Avindows are overgroAvn with sAveet- 
briars, vines, and honey-suckles, and that Milton’s habitation had 
the same rustic ornament, Ave may conclude from his description 
of the lark bidding him good-morroAv, 

Thro’ the sweet-briar, or the vine,. 

Or the twisted eglantine : 

% 

for it is evident, that he meant a sort of honey-suckle by the eglan- 
tine ; though that Avord is commonly used for the SAAcet-briar, 
Avhich he could not mention tAvice in the same couplet. 

If I ever pass a month or six Aveeks at Oxford in the Summer, 
I shall be inclined to hire and repair this venerable mansion, and 
to make a festival for a circle of friends, in honour of Milton, the 
most perfect scholar, as well as the sublimist poet, that our country 
ever produced. Such an honour Avill be less splendid, ]^ut more 
sincere and respectful, than all the pomp and ceremony on the 
banks of the Avon. I have the honor, &c. 


ToAvards^ 
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Towards the end of this jear, Mr. Jones accompanied the familj 
of Lord Spence in a journey to the Continent. I cannot better 
describe his occupations and redections during this excuruon* th«" 
in his own words : 

Mr. Jones to C. Reviczki. 

Nice, 4tk Feb, 1770. 

The date of my letter will not fail to surprise you ; 
for I do not write from the plains, through which the Thames or 
Isis, so justly dear to me, glides, but from the foot of the Alps, 
and in front of the Ligurian sea. 

I have resided in this delightful little spot nearly three months ; 
it was not possible therefore for me to receive your two most 
acceptable letters, dated in September and January, before my 
departure from England : I have read them with singular pleasure, 
to which their length did not a little contribute. You cannot con- 
ceive my anxiety to peruse your Treatise on the Military Art of 
the Turks ; it is, I understand, deposited in Lord Spencer's house 
in London, but I expect to receive a copy by the first vessel which 
sails from England for this port, and I will take care that the 
three remaining copies shall be safely and expeditiously deliv^ied 
to your friends, and if yours, mine also, although I do not even 
know them by sight. 

The approbation which your work has received in Germany, 
delights, without surprising me. It was first mentioned to me by a 
nobleman of that country, apparently a man of taste and amiable 
manners, who holds, I believe, a public office at Milan ; and be 
promised not only to send it to me, but to inform me of your 
health, and where to address you, a promise which gave me the 
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greatest satbiaction. For I susj^ted (forgive the injustice o£ the 
suspicion) that I no longer retained a place in your remembrance* 
and in consequence despaired of hearing from you, unless I first 
wrote to you. In this suspense I received your two most welcome 
letters, with fourteen odes : they are not only worthy of the lyre, 
but the lyre to which they are sung ought to be of gold. I am 
indeed proud of your condescension in asking my opinion of 
them, as I can by no means think myself entitled to such an 
honour. I will however make my remarks upon them as well as I 
can, and return them to you when I receive an answer to this 
letter ; for 1 should be soiTy to trust such precious writings to the 
uncertain conveyance of the post. 

This letter will probably reach you in a fortnight, and I beg 
you to gratify me by an early acknowledgment of it ; for I assure 
you with great truth, that nothing can give me more pleasure than 
a letter from you, however hasty. You perhaps wish to know how 
1 employed my time after your departure from England ; a short 
explanation will suffice. Amongst other occupations, I revised 
and corrected my Commentaries on Oriental Poetry, and when I 
was preparing an accurate transcription of the manuscript for 
vour perusal, I was unexpectedly interrupted by a business of more 
importance*. 

# m * * * * 

1 had scarcely brought this work to a conclusion, when in con- 
sequence of the sudden indisposition of the younger sister of my 
pupil, (who frequently talks of you) her father determined to pass 

* The business here alluded to is tlie translation of the lift of Nadir Shah^ the 
' circumstances of which have been already detailed, and are repeated in another letter ; 
the particular mention made of them in the letter before the reader, is therefore un- 
translated* 

the 
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the \rint3M’ with his family ia Italy, or the South of France. I was 
therefore under the necessity of entrusting my history (as the King 
of Denmark was anxious for its publication) to a Frenchman, upon 
whose accuracy I could depend, for eorrecting the errors of the 
press. I have just learned from him that the work is printed ; and 
I will take care that not even his i>auish Majesty shall receive a 
copy of it before you. Having thus left Fngland, %ve repaired to 
Paris, and after rather a tedious residence there, we proceeded with 
great rapidity by the Rhone to Lyons, and from tliat place con- 
tinued our journey by Marseilles, Frejus, and Arrtibes, to Nice, 

Where Spring in all her charms perpetual reigns, 

And banish’d Winter flies the blooming plains. 

Even here we shall remain longer than I wisli ; but I hope to return 
to Ihigland by the beginning of June. I propose, however, if I 
should have an opportunity, to cross the sca^bout the middle of this 
month, and visit Florence, that celebrated colony of thr. I’rium- 
viri, and the cradle of reviving literature, as avcH as Romt\ the 
nurse of all elegant arts, and j>erhaps Naples ; but on this j>lun 
you shall hereafter knoAV my determination. You may perhaps 
encpiire, what are my occupations at this place, I will tell you in 
few w'ords ; music, with all its sweetness and feeling ; difficult 
and abstruse problems in mathematics ; the beautifuJ and sublime 
in poetry and painting ; these occupy all my senses and thoughts, 
nor do I neglect the study of the military art, which it would be 
the greatest disgrace to an English gentleman, not to be acquainted 
with. •! have written much in jny native language, and amongst 
other things a little Tract on Education, in the -manner of Aristotle, 
that is, the analytick manner. I have moreover begun a tragedy, 
to which I have given the title of Soliman, whose most amiable 
son perished misembly, as you know, by the treachery of a step- 
mother. The story is full of the most affecting incidents, and has 
more sublimity even than the tragedies of .^chylus, as it abounds 

with 
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tv'ith Oriental images. I send you translations of two odes, mie 
from Hafez, the other from a very ancient Arabic poet ; but I have 
adapted the images of the latter to the Roman manners, and 1 till 
the remainder of the paper with a Greek epigram, in imitation of 
a little English song. Farewel; you shall have your papers as 
soon as I am infoimed that you have received this letter. 

* Mr. Jones to N. B. Halhed. 

Nice, March 1, 1770, 

I received your short letter with great pleasure, as 
it conviinccd me, that you were not insensible of my esteem for 
you, and such as resemble you. I wrote immediately to my friends 
as you desired, most earnestly requesting them to promote your 
views, as if my own interest were concerned; if they accede to my 
in this respect, they will oblige me and themselves too; for 
< ' s 1 shall be ready to make them every return that I can. 

-.owever that I shall have it in my power to serve you more 
rtibctu'illy, after my return to England ; and I beg you to believe, 
that no inclination or efforts on ray part, shall ever be wanting to 
promote your wislies. 

IVIy hciilth is good, but I long for those enjoyments of which I 
know not well how to bear the privation. When I first arrived here, 
1 was delighted with a variety of objects, rarely, if ever seen in my 
own country, — olives, myrtles, pomegranates, palms, vineyards, 
aiomatic plants, and a surprising variety of the sweetest .flowers, 
blooming in iflie midst of winter. But the attraction of novelty 
has ceased ; 1 am now satiated, and begin to feel somewhat 
of disgust. The windows of our inn are scarcel\ thirty paces from 
the sea, and, as Ovid beautifully says — 

Tired on the uniform expanse I gaze^rr— 

♦ Appendix, No, 1^. 
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I have ^i^fore no other lesource than with Cicero to count the 
waves, or with Archimedes and Archytas to measure tlie sands. 
I cannot describe to you how weary I am of this place, nor my 
an&iety to be again at Oxford, w'here I might jest Avith you, or phi- 
losophize with Poore. If it be not inconvenient, I wish you would 
write to me often, for I long to know how you and our friends are; 
but write if you please in Latin, and with gaiety, for it grieves me 
to observe the uneasiness under which you appear to laboiur. Let 
me ever retain a place in your affection, as you do in mine ; continue 
to cultivate polite literature ; avoo the muses ; reverence philosophy ; 
and give your days and nights to composition, Avith a due regard 
however to the preservation of your health. 


* Mr. Jones to C. Reviczki. 

Nic^t April, 1770. 


It is impossible to describe my vexation at not 
hearing from you, and I can only conclude that you have not 
received my letter of February, or, Avhat Avould be more unpleasant, 
that your letter has miscarried, or finally, what I dread even to 
suspect, that I no longer retain a place in your remembrance. 
I have written to you from this place (not as Cicero says to Luc- 
ceius) a very fine epistle, but one that I cannot but think would 
be acceptable to you, because it was very long, and contained 
besides, much infiDrraation respecting myself. After a sufiScient 
time for.the receipt of an answer, which I most anxiously expected, 
I daily enquired if there were any letters from Vienna — none, none,, 
was the reply day after day. My anxiety and uneasiness at this 
disappointment daily encreased, and nearly two m<mths are now 
elapsed Avithout a line from you. What can 1 do? or what shall 1 
devise ? I fear to trust your papers, which you desired me to- 
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return, to a conveyance so hazardous as the post ; although I am 
persuaded it muII be inconvenient fcH* you to be so long without 
them ; but although I cannot venture to send them before I hear 
from you, I enclose my remarks, which you may throw into the 
file, if you do not like them — they are, as you seemed to wish, 
somewhat hypercritical, and perhaps too severe. 

Your Treatise on the Military Art of the Turks, delighted me 
exceedingly ; nothing can be more useful or opportune. As I 
cannot depend upon this letter reaching ^-ou, I write but little, 
having no wish to talk to the winds, and risk tlie loss of time, 
which I can better employ. I expect to leave this toAvn about the 
middle of the month. My proposed Italian expedition is deferred 
to a future period. Farewcl, my Charles, and I'emember me, as I 
do you. After my return to Kngland, I will write to you fre- 
quently, and my letters shall be longer and more chearful. 


* Mr. Jones to C. Reviczki. — Date erased. 

Although I cannot possibly receive an answer to my 
letter before I leave this place, I will not have to reproach myself 
for neglecting an opportunity of writing to you. I concur most 
heartily in your sentiments on the pleasures of travelling, as on all 
other subjects ; nothing in my opinion, can be more useful or more 
delightful. How much more agreeable would my journey be, if 
I could make Vienna a part of it, wImtc I might enjioy your 
conversation, philosophize with you, trifle away an idle hour, or 
explore with you the hidden treasures of poetry. As I am de- 
prived of this happiness, 1 shall take the liberty of saying some- 
thing not so favourable of the pleasures, which I actually enjoy. 
I am disgusted wiUx the odious rattle of French gaiety; and the 
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calm se remj t y of an Italian sky has something gloomy in it. I am 
so much in love with myself, i. e. so much beside myself, that, in 
my own eyes, I appear more worthy of your friendship than ever. 

cannot conceive how different 1 am from what you knew me 
m England. I was then young and thou^tless; now 1 devote 
myself wholly to polite literature, and the great objects of my 
ambition are virtue, fame, and above all, your friendship ; objects 
than which nothing can be more divine, estimable, or dear to me. 
That I may not altogether write an unlettered letter^ 1 send you a 
Creek version of an English epigram. It was composed in a 
calm night, by a friend of mine, and I translated it at his request. 
I think it will please you, as it appears to have an affinity to the 
style of Meleager, and other poets in the Anthologia*. 

To Lady Spencer. 

Nice, 14M Jpril, 1770. 

It is with great pleasure, that I acquaint your 
Ladyship, that Mrs. Poynte, Lady Harriet, and her brother, are 
perfectly well; Mrs. Poynts goes this morning to Villa Franca; I 
am to be her knight, and am just equipped to mount my llosi* 
nante ; Mademoiselle Annette is to go upon Lady Mary Somerset’s 
ass ; so we shall make a formidable procession. It is a delightful 
morning, and I hope Mrs. Poyntz will be pleased with her jaunt. 
We have had very bad weather, violent rains, and storms of thun- 
der in the night, a close sultry heat all day, and a very sharp cold 
every evening ; but the spring seems now to be pretty well settled ; 
and I fancy we shall have a continually clear sky, and a mild air as 
long as we stay. We 'all promise ourselves great pleasure in our 
journey homewards ; and we have great reason to believe it will be 

* Sir William Joiitis’s Work», vol. ii. page 133.— In the origiaal, Mr. Jonei indn^ies 
himself with a play on words, which cannot be imitated in the translation. 
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enchanting^y pleasant. 1 have every day more and mOie reason to 
be pleased vrith the unfolding of my pupil’s disposition : your Lady- 
ship will perhaps think these to be words of course, and what you 
might naturally expect from any other person in my situation ; but, 
believe me, I say them upon no other motive than their truth ; for 
if it were my nature to speak to any one what I do not think, I 
should at least speak truly to your Ladyship, of whom I am, with 
the greatest truth. 

The obliged and grateful humble ser\’ant, 

William Jones. 


To Lady Spencer. 

Paris, 4th June, 1770. 

, Your Ladyship will be surprised at receiving such a 

parcel of papers from me ; but I am willing to r.iakc amends for 
not writing all last month. The truth is, I had nothing particular 
to say at that time ; but on my arrival at Paris, I found a letter 
from my friend Reviczki, with a very spirited ode composed by him 
upon the marriage of the Arch-dutchess. I dare say Lord Spencer 
will like it, and I therefore take the liberty to enclose it for 
him. I have mai'ked in this manner O two or three passages that 
are faulty ; and I have put tliis sign 'T' to one stanza that I do not 
quite understand. I have also sent with it the Baron’s letter to me, 
which will serve as a comment upon many parts of the ode. You 
will have heard of the shocking accidents that happened here the 
night of the fire-works. Above one hundred and thirty people were 
killed ; and several people of fashion were crushed to death in their 
carriages. We had the good fortune to arrive here two days after 
this dreadful catastrophe, which perhaps has saved some of us, if 
not from real danger, at least from the apprehension of.it. We 
shall not be sorry to see England again, and hope to have that 
pleasure very soon. Soon after my return I think of going to. 

Oxford! 
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Oxford foe a short time ; but if Lord Althorpe goes back to school 
Ibis summer, as I sincerely hope he will, I shall not go to Col- 
lege till August; for 1 am convinced that a public school has 
already been, and will continue to be of the highest advantage to 
him in every respect. While Mrs. Poyntz staid at Lyons, I made 
an excursion to Geneva, in hopes of seeing Voltaire, but was dis- 
appointed. I sent him a note with a few verses, implying that 
the muse of tragedy had left her ancient seat in Greece and Italy, 
and had fixed her abode on the borders of a lake, &c. He returned 
this answer : “ The worst of- French poets and philosophers is 
almost dying ; age and sickness have brought him to his last day ; 
** he can convei*se with nobody, and entreats Mr. Jones to excuse 
“ and pity him. He presents him with his humble respects." But 
he was not so ill as he imagined ; for he had been walking in his 
court, and went into his house just as 1 came to it. The servants 
shewed me somebody at a window, who they said was he ; but I 
had scarce a glimpse of him. 1 am inclined to think that Voltaire 
begins to be ratlier serious, when he finds himself upon the brink of 
eternity ; and that he refuses to see company, because he cannot dis- 
play his former wit and sprightliness. I find my book is published * ; 
I am not at all solicitous about its success ; as I did not chuse the 
subject myself, 1 am not answerable for the wild extravagance of 
the style, nor for the faults of the original ; but if your Ladyship 
takes the trouble to read the dissertation at the end, you may 
perhaps find some new and pleasing images. The work has one 
advantage, it is certainly authentic. Lady Geor^ana is so good 
as to enquire how Soliman goes on ; pray tell her he is in great 
affliction, as he begins to suspect the innocence of Mustafa, who 
is just slain. To be serious, my tragedy is just finished; and 1 
hope to shew it to your Ladyship in a short time. 

1 am. See. William Jokes. 

* Translation of the Life of Nadir Shah. 
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De La Fontaine is with us, he seems very well, but is still 
weak and complaining. I must add a little* stroke of French 
courage, which I have just heard. In the midst of all the dis> 
astera of the fire-works, the Mareschal de Richlieu was in such 
a panic, that he got out of his carriage, and screamed out,. 
Est-ce qu’on veut laisser perir un Mareschal de France ? N*y 
a-t-il personne pour secourir un Mareschal de France ? — T his will 
be an eternal joke against him ! — 

* Mr. Jones to C. Reviczki. 

Spa, July 1770 . 

What an idle, unsettled fellow, I am! I fly over 
Europe, scarcely stopping any where. We passed the winter at 
Nice, enjoyed the spring in France, and I am now spending the 
summer (if this rainy season may be so called) on the borders of 
Germany. I certainly can without any risk send your manuscripts 
from this place, and I advise you by all means to publish them. 
They arc worthy of your acknowledged talents, and will ensure you 
the applause of all the learned. I say this without flattery, which 
is indeed foreign to my character. The criticisms which I sent to 
you, are full of errors, and you must receive them with great 
allowance ; for during my residence at Nice, I was wholly with- 
out ancient books, or other aids, to which 1 am in the habit of 
applying, nor do 1 now possess them. 

1 have received your French letter, with an incomparable ode ; 
I was particularly charmed w ith that happy transition in it 

0*cr kindred, or o’er friendship’s bier 
Affection pours the transient tear— - 
Soon flies the cloud : the solar rays 
Disperse the gloom^ and brighter blaze. 
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Believe me, when 1 read these lines, I could scarcely restrain my 
tears ; for nature has that power over me, that I am more affected 
by the beauties of a tender simplicity, than by the loftiest figures 
of poetry ; and hence I am more delighted with a passage in the 
first Pythian ode of the divine Pindar concerning the Muses, tlian 
by his elaborate description of the Eagle and ^tna*. 

What shall I send in return for your present ? Accept the ac- 
companying ode, Avhicli is at least valuable for its antiquity. You 
will perhaps smile ; it is not an epithalamium on tlie marriage of 
Antoinette the Dauphiness, but contains the eulogium of a very 
ancient Chinese monarch, whose name, though a monosyllable 
only, 1 have forgotten. When I read the works of Confucius, 
translated by Couplet and others, 1 was struck with admiration at 
the venerable dignity of the sentiments, as u'ell as at the poetical 
fragments, which adorn the discourses of that pliilosopher. They 
are selected from the most ancient records of Chinese poetry, and 
particularly from a work, entitled Shi-king, of which there is a fine 
copy in the royal library at Paris. I immediately determined to 
examine the original, and referring to the volume, after a long 
study, I succeeded in comparing one of the odes with the version of 
Couplet, and analysed every word, or, more properly, every figure 
in it. Of this ode, I now send you a literal translation -f* : it is a 
composition of a wonderful dignity and brevity ; each verse con- 
tains four words only, hence the ellipsis is frequent in it, and 
the obscurity of the style adds to its sublimity. I have annexed a 

* Bttt they on earth, or the devouring main. 

Whom righteous Jove with detestation views. 

With enyious horror hear the heavenly strain. 

Exil’d from praise, from virtue, and the muse. 

Wz9Trs Translation. 

f Sir William Jones’s Works, voL ii. page 351. 
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poetical version, making every verse correspond with the sense of 
Confucius ; you will judge whether I have succeeded or not, it will 
be sufficient for me if it please you. You know that this philo- 
sopher, whom I may venture to call the Plato of China, lived 
about six hundred years before the Christian ajra, and he quotes 
this ode, as very ancient in his time. It may therefore be con- 
sidered as a most precious gem of antiquitj"^, which pi’oves, that 
poetry has been the admiration of all people in all ages, and that 
it every where adoj>ts the same images. I must say a few words 
upon another Avork, lest my long letter of February, containing a 
particular account of it from first to last, sjjould have miscarried, 
1 allude to the- translation of the life of Nadir Shah, from Persian 
into French, a most disagreeable task, which I undertook at the 
request of my Augustus, the King of Denmark, who I doubt 
not, will verify the high expectations entertained of him in Europe. 
It was his special injunction, that the translation should be strictly 
literal, that 1 should supply such notes as might be necessary, and 
finally, that 1 should add a short dissertation on the poetry of the 
Persians. 1 finished this tiresome u'ork to the best of my ability, 
and with such expedition, in compliance wi'th the importunities 
of his Majesty, that. the whole book, and more jwticularly the 
dissertation, is full of errors. In the latter I ventui’cd to insert a 
translation of ten odes of Hafez, from a very splendid but incor- 
rect manuscript, and Avithout the aid of any commentary. I Iiha'c 
written to the under Secretary of State, requesting him to send 
you a copy of it as expeditiously as possible ; and I trust he will 
not disappoint me. Excuse those eiTore Avhich I could not perhaps 
have avoided, if I had possessed the greatest leisure, and which 
the total want of it made almost inevitable. Exi use also the inser- 
tion of the two odes, which you sent to me with a French translation 
only ; and lastly, I must beg your excuse for the liberty 'Avhich I 
could not avoid taking of mentioning my friend ; for I could not 

M resist 
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vesist the desire of lettitig the King know, how highly 1 valued you. 
You will greatly add to the other proofs 1 have exper^nced of your 
kindness towards me, by noticing the errors of the work, and par> 
ticularly of the dissertation, which I mean to publish in a separate 
yolume. 


The King of Denmark, as 1 am informed, approves my work 
much, and has some honours in view for me ; but of what nature 
I know not. . When he was considering what recompence he should 
bestow upon me, a noble friend of mine informed his Majesty, that 
1 neither wished for nor valued money, but was anxious only for 
some honorary mark of his approbation. 

I have directed a copy of your Treatise on the Military Art of the 
Turks, to be sent to his M^esty, because it his worthy his perusal, 
ur\f\ because you are the author of it. Do not suppose that I now 
conclude, because 1 have nothing more to say, my mind, in truth, 
overflows with matter, and 1 have more difficulty in restraining my 
pen, than to find topics for writing. But I will not abuse and 
exhaust your patience with my loquacity. For my sake, take care 
of your health. 


♦ C. Reviczki to Mr. Jones. 


Vienna^ 177a 

Indeed, my dear Sir, 1 cannot think you much to 
be pitied, for having past a year in travelling through various cli- 
mates and regions ; on the contrary, I think it extremely fortunate 
that you have had an opportunity which you are well qualified to 
improve. You have escaped the severity of winter in the mild and 
temperate climate of Italy, you have enjoyed the spring in France 
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and England, and you are now spending the summer on the con- 
fines of Germany, in a place, which is the general rendezvous erf 
Europe : and where you may see, at a glance, an assemblage of 
various nations. Is not this delightful ? Is not the great advan- 
tage of travelling to explore the characters of different people ? 
I can however easily conceive the inconvenience which a man of 
letters must suffer from the want of means and opportunity to 
pursue his studies, and this alone is sufficient to diminish the 
pleasure of it. 

I am exceedingly obliged to you for the extraordinary com* 
position with whicli you favoured me ; it is indeed a literary 
curiosity. But pray infonn me when you learnt the Chinese lan- 
guage ; I did not suspect that this was one of your accomplish- 
ments, but there are no bounds to your acc|uisitions as a linguist. 
I am the more delighted with this little performance, as I can rely 
upon it as a faithful translation from the Chinese language, of which 
the few things we have translated appear very suspicious ; it has 
not only the merit of being very ancient, but in your vereion 
appears even elegant. I impatiently expect your life of Nadir 
Shah ; and I beg you to accept my thanks for your attention in 
requesting the under Secretary of State to forward a cop^’^ of it to 
me ; nor am I less anxious to perase the essay, tvhich you have 
annexed to it, on Oriental poetry. I admire your condescension in 
submitting this work to my criticism ; you must be sensible that 
you incur little risk by it, and that you are sure of my approbation. 
I shall however be obliged to point out one fault, which is no 
trifle — ^your mentioning me in such honourable terms. I have no 
claim to tins distinction, although if I had foreseen your intention, 
I would have at least exerted myself to deserve it. Tliere are 
several of our Vienna ladies and gentlemen now at Spa, who are 
all well worthy of your acquaintance. I am informed that Lady 

Spencer 
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Spencer is an intimate friend of the Princess Paterlia^y ; she can 
introduce you to the acquaintance of an amiable and respectable 
lady, who knows how to estimate the value of persons of merit. I 
have nothing at present .worth troubling you with. I reserve this 
pleasure for a future opportunity, and in the mean time am, with 
great respect and veneration. 

Your very humble servant, 

Revickki. 


♦ C. Reviczki to Mr. Jones. 

Henna f Oct, 1770. 

Although your last letter gives me no information of 
your intended destination after your departure from Spa, I con- 
clude from your very silence, that you are now in London. This 
opinion is confirmed by the late receipt of your letter. I was de- 
prived of the pleasure of hearing from you during my excursion 
into Hungary ; nor did your letter reach me till after ray return to 
Vienna, long subsequent to its date, and when the subject of it 
was in fact obsolete. Most sincerely do I hope that your wishes 
may be gratified, and that after so much travelling, I may have 
the pleasure of seeing you at Vienna. 

The French are light and frivolous, the Italians effeminate and 
enervate, and the Germans may perhaps be dull and morose ; yet 
they are not on this account to be despised, for if nature has not 
endowed them with the more elegant qualities, they possess what 
is more valuable, and win the affections of strangers by plain 
dealing and simplicity of manners. 

. I give this testimony to the character of the Germans, without 
partiality, for 1 am as much a stranger in Germany, as I latdy 
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was in England ; and no one at all acquainted with the character 
and country of the Germans and Hungarians, can possibly consider 
them the same, for they are not only dissimilar in disposition, 
language, and manners, but in their very nature. I will not how- 
ever dissemble, but candidly confess the truth, that my way of 
life here is extremely pleasant ; nor have I any doubt that you, 
who are so accurate a judge of mankind, will one day readily 
subscribe to my opinion of this nation. 

1 smile at your declaration that you are changed, and that you 
hope to be more agreeable to me, from having renounced youthful 
gratifications, and devoted yourself to the cultivation of literature 
and the pui'suit of virtue ; for my own part, I only wish to find j'ou 
again preciselj' the same as when 1 knew and admired you in 
England, faultless and irreproachable. I confess i»'deed, that what 
I particularly valued in you, was the happy talent of blending 
pleasure and recreation, with the most intense study and thirst for 
literature. 

Take care however, that you do not suffer the ardour of applica- 
tion to deprive you of the gratifications of life, sufficiently brief in 
their own nature ; they are indeed so connected with literature, 
that ttie wise and the learned only are qualified for the true enjoy- 
ment of them. 'Pakc care also, that you have not hereafter reason 
to complain in the words of Horace : 

Ah why — ^>vhile slighted joys I vainly m»»urn. 

Why will not youths with youthful thoughts, return? 

The chastity of the Muses, anti their enmity to Venus, is a mere 
fable adapted to fiction; for poetry delights to repose on downy 
pillows. I now turn to another subject. I ha\'e not yet received 
your translation of the Persian manuscript which you promised me, 

and 
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and which indeed you seem to have sent; what has ddayed its 
arrival 1 know not, and will trouble you to enquhre about it. 

1 have read again and again the beautiful English song, with 
your elegant translation of it in two languages, and I am delighted 
with it. I wonder however that you are so little satisfied with the 
Latin version of it, with which I am highly pleased. 

Tlie last letter was received by ISIr. Jones, after his return to 
England. It may be regretted that his correspondence during his 
excursion to the Continent, should have been confined chiefly to 
literary topics, and that his letters contain no observations of a 
particular nature, on the characters and manners of the French, 
Italians, and Germans, amongst whom he so long resided. They 
exhibit however what may be more interesting to those who arc 
anxious to explore his mind and feelings, an undisguised picture of 
them ; and for this reason, I more particularly regret that so few 
of his letters should have been preserved. The account which he 
gives of his success in decyphering an ode of Confucius, is a re- 
markable proof of his ardour for universal literature, and of his 
invincible application in the pursuit of it. He had before acquired 
the keys of the Chinese language, and having accidentally dis- 
covered through the medium of an inelegant translation, a treasure 
locked up in it, he applies them skilfully, and with great per- 
severance, obtains access to it. 

^Nothing remains of the IVeatise on Education, mentioned by Mr. 
Jones, except the plan ; as it is short, I present it to the reader 
in this place. He will probably regret with me, that the Treatise, if 
it ever*wcre completed, no longer exista. In the culture of bis 
own talents, Mr. Jones appears strictly to have pursued the objects 

which 
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which he points out as tlie end of education in general, and 
to have attempted the attainment of them, by the means which 
he recommends to others. This little sketch "was written in his 
twenty-third year. 

PLAN OF AN ESSAY ON EDUCATION. 

A celebrated Eastern philosopher begins liis first dissertation with 
the following period. The perfect education of a great man, con- 
sists in three points : in cultivating and improving his understanding, 
in assisting and reforming his countrymen, and in procuring to 
himself the chief good, or a fixed and unalterable habit of virtue. 

I have chosen the words of this sublime author, as my subject 
for a series of essays, in which I design to diseoui’se on education 
in its fullest extent, tracing it from its beginning -.rith the elemen- 
tary parts of language, to the great end proposed by it, that is, the 
ability to benefit mankind and ourselves, either in war or in peace, 
by action or by speculation. I shall, however, make a slight 
deviation from the definition of the philosopher, by fixing the good 
of ourselves and our fellow-creatures, as the primary end proposed 
by a liberal education ; and by considering the cultivation of our 
understanding, and the acquisition of knowledge, as the secondary 
objects of it. For knowledge must certainly be acquired before it 
can be conveyed to others: the consequeneb of actions must be 
known, before the good can be selected from the evil ; and the 
mind must be enlightened by an improvement of our natural 
reason, before a proper distinction can be made between the real 
and the apparent- good. Now, as neither this knowledge can be 
perfectly obtained, nor the reason compleatly improved, in the 
short duration of human life, unless the accumulated experience 
and wisdom of all ages and all nations, be added to that which we 
can by our own researches, it is necessary to undei^tand the 
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languages of those people who have been, in any period of the 
world, distinguished for their superior knowledge; Mid that our 
own attainments may be made generally beneficial, we must be 
able to convey them to other nations^ either in their respective 
dialects, or in some language, which, from its jieculiar excellence 
and utility, may be in a manner universal. It follows, therefore, 
that the more immediate object of education is, to learn the lan- 
guages of celebrated nations both ancient and modern. But as 
these cannot, consistently with reason and propriety, be taught 
before our native tongue, our first step must be to make ourselves 
perfect masters of the language of the country in which we arc born. 

In consequence of this analysis, I intend to distribute my disser- 
tation into several distinct treatises on languagCf on the under- 
standing, on knowledge, on the good of mankind, and on the good of 
ourselves, or private happiness. 

But there are other acquisitions which must go, as it were, hand 
in hand with those above mentioned. I mean these which refresh 
and enliven the mind, and those which improve and adorn the 
bodj'. For as the human mind, by reason of its earthly im- 
pediments, cannot at all times support with equal advantage its 
attention to abstracted subjects, but requires many intervals of 
relaxation, it is necessary that some state be found between labour 
and rest, to prevent the faculties from lying totally inactive. Hence 
proceeds the use of polite literature, and of the liberal arts, of 
poetry, o^ painting, and of music,' which relieve the mind after 
any violent exertion of its powers, and prepare k. for the reception 
of fresh knowledge with greater alacrity. And as the mind can 
neither attend to instruction nor receive refreshment, unless the 
body enjoy at least a moderate share of health, these exercises are 
essentially necessary which tend to procure or preserve it, and 
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wliicli have the double advantage of strengthening the constitution, 
by promoting a free and regular circulation, and of giving grace 
to the body, by forming it to easy and elegant motions. Hence 
aris'es the great advantage of manly sports, of dancing, of swim- 
ming, of managing the Jiorsc, and of using every sort of weapon; 
tx) which must be added, tlio hul>it of declaiming with an oi*atorial 
voice and gesture, an exorcise by no means general, but perhaps 
more useful and more ornamental than an}’’ of the others. Con- 
sistently with this division ^)f necessary accomplishments, I shall add 

two discourses, on the polite arts, and on exercise. 

* * * « *• 

JV{)m the terms in which IMr. Jojios speaks of the tragedy of 
Stiliinan, in one of his letters, it a})pears, that he was considerably 
advanced towards its coniplc’tion ; and from tin* mention which he 
afl(Twards mak<'s of it, in another to Keviezki, it M’ould seem that 
it was actually finished, but I have in vain attempted to discover 
any tract's of it. The preface to Soliiuan, written by ^Ir. Jones, 
lias been communicated to me, but tlocs iiot appear sufficiently 
correct for puljlicatiou. He notices in it the custom of poets to 
send abroad their pieces with prefatory tliscourses calculated to 
mislead the taste or jitdgment of their readers, and exemplifies the 
remark, by referenc’c to .I)r\tlen, La Motte, and Corneille. Of 
Hrydcn, he observes, that having confposed tragedies in rhyme> he 
thought it necessary U) prejiare the j>ublic for so novel an attempt 
by telling tlicm in his advertisements, that eveiy tragedy should be 
written hi rhyme ; tlxat I.a IMotte purjxosely violated the unities of' 
the Drama ; Avhilc Corneille preserved them with an exactness 
approaching to affectation; and that each endeavourec/*^in a prefa- 
tory discourse to prove himself alone in the righi. He disclaims all 
idea of imitating a conduct, which he pronounces absurd and 
useless, and contents himself with a feu' hints on the principles 
which had directed him in tlic composition of the tragedy. 

N The 
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The object of theatrical representation, he remarks, is to convey 
pleasure, and the hope of receiving it, is the inducement which 
carries people to the theatre ; observing, that Shakespeare delights 
and transports him, wliile Corneille lulls him to sleep, and judging 
of the feelings of others by his own, he concludes, that all who 
understand both authors perfectly must be affected in the same 
manner. He determines therefore to take Shakespeare for iris 
model, not by adopting his sentiments, or borrowing his expressions, 
but by aiming at his manner, and by striving to write as he sup- 
poses he would have written himself, if he had lived in the 
eighteenth century. 

Mustapha, upon whose story the tragedy was founded, was put to 
death by his father, Soliman the Magnificent, about the year 1553. 
The histoiy of this unnatural murder, is pathetically related by 
Knolles, in his General History of the Turks, who styles Mustapha 
“ the mirror of courtesie, and rare hope of the Turkish nation.” 
In the representation of his tragedy, Mr. Jones intended to observe 
closely the costum6 of the Turks, which he had attentively studied. 

Mr. Jones now determined to enter upon a new career of life. 
Whatever satisfaction he might derive from his connection with the 
noble family, in which he Rad undertaken the ofiice of tutor, or 
whatever recompence he might ultimately hope to receive from their 
gratitude or friendship, the situation did not altogether correspond 
with his feelings, nor the extent of his views. To a spirit of in- 
dependency which from his earliest years strongly marked hb 
character, ^ imited the laudable desire of acquiring public dbtinc- 
tion, and of making hb fortune by his own efforts ; above all, he 
was animated with the noble ambition of being useful to hb 
country* In the capacity of private tutor, his expectations were 
bounded by a narrow prospect,^ and his exertions circumscribed;. 

whilst 
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whilst in the profirasion of the law, he saw an ample scope for the 
gratification of all his wishes ; and from his extensive knowledge, 
studious habits, and indefatigable industry, he had every reason to 
expect the most brilliant success. The advice and importunity of 
his friends confirmed the suggestions of his own reflection, and he 
resolved to resign his charge in Lord Spencer's family, and to 
devote himself in future to the study and practice of the law. In 
consequence of this determination, which he immediately executed, 
he was admitted into the Temple, on the nineteenth of Sep- 
tember 1770. 

His attention, however, was not at fii-st exclusively confined to 
Ins professional studies, nor was it indeed to be expected, that 
he woidd at once renounce his attachment to Oriental learning 
and literature in general. It would have required more than 
ordinary resolution, to abandon at once, what had cost him so 
much pains to acq\iire ; the attainment of which had been the 
source both of pleasure and distinction to him. But as his letters 
and those of his friends, during the two following years, contain 
all that 1 can say of him, I refer the reader to them for information 
rather than to a nairative of my own. 

* Mr. Jones to C.‘ Rkviczki. 

March, 1771. 

A plague on our men in office, who for six months 
have amused me with idle promises, which I see no prospect of 
their fulfilling, that they would forward my books ahd a letter to 
you. They say, that they have not yet had an opportunity j and 
that the apprehension of a Spanish war (which is now no more) 
furnishes them with incessant occupation. I have however 50 much 
to say to you, that I can no longer delay writing, I wish indeed 
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I could communicate it in person. On my late return to Cngland I 
found myself entangled^ as it were, in a variety of important con- 
siderations. My friends, companions, relations, all attacked nu? 
with urgent solicitations to banish poetry and Oriental literature for 
a time, and apply myself to oratory and the study of the law ; in 
other w'ords to become a barrister, and piireue the track of ambi- 
tion. Their advice in tmth was conformable to my own inclinations; 
for the only I'oad to the highest stations in this country is that of 
the law, and 1 need not add, how ambitious and laborious I am. 
Behold me then become a lawyer, anti expt'ct in future, that my 
coirespondence will have somewhat more of jniblic business in it. 
But if it ever should be my fortune to have any share in admini- 
stration, you shall be my Atticus, the partner of my plans, the 
confidant of my secrets. Do not however suppose that I have 
altogether renounced polite literature. I intend shortly to publish 
my English poems, and I mean to bring my tragedy of Solimau on 
the stage, when I can find proper aetoi’s for the performance of it. 
I intend also composing an epic poem, on a noble subject, under 
the title of Britanneis ; but this I must defer until I have more 
leisure, with some degree of independence. In the mean time I 
amuse myself with the choicest of the Persian pot^ts ; and 1 have 
the good fortune to possess many manuscripts, wdiich J ha^•c either 
purchased or borrowed from my friends, on various subjects, in- 
cluding history, philosophy, and some of the most celebrated poetry 
of Persia. 

I am highly delighted with JamFs poem of Yusef and Zuleika ; 
it contains somewhat more than four thousand couplets, each of 
which is a star of the first brilliance. We have six copies of this 
work at Oxford, one of which is correct ; it has the vowel points, 
and is illustrated with the notes- of Golius. I also possess a copy, 
which, as soon as 1 have leisure I will print. Let me ask in the 
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mean time how you are employed ? Do you continue your occu- 
pation of elucidating your favourite Hafez? I will most willingly 
give all the assistance in uiy power to the publication of your work, 
if you will have it printed in London ; but I scarcely think that 
any printer will undertake it at his own expense, unless the poems 
are accompanied with an English or French translation, for you 
cannot conceive how' few English gentlemen understand Latin. Let 
me recommend to von therefore to u-ive a literal version of Hafez 
in French, with annotations in the same language ; and this I think 
w'ill be mor<^ acceptable even to your own countrymen, than a 
Latin translation, though indeed you may annex to y'our work 
such odes as you have translated into that language. The new' 
edition of IMt'uinski goes on tolerably well ; I enclose a specimen 
of the iK’w' Arabic types, and earnestly beg your opinion upon 
them, that an,v defects may be corrected as soon as possible. I 
have had a copper-plate engi'aving made of one of the odes of 
llafcz, am.! may p('rhaps w'hen my circumstarices afford it, print an 
edition of Jami’s whole poem in the same manner. A work of this 
kind on Chinese paper, would I doubt not be very acceptable to 
the Governor of Eengal, and the other principal pei'sons in India. 
I cannot conceive what is become of the book which I sent to y'ou, 
but J W'ill take the first opportunity of transmitting a fairer and 
more correct copy, together with the little Ircatisc on the Literature 
of Asia, and my Grammar of the Persian Language, w'hichis printed 
wdth some degree of elegance ; and I earnestly entreat you to tell 
me, if any thing is w'rong in it, or any thing omitted, that the next 
edition may be more perfect. 1 only wait for leisure to publish 
my Commentaries on Asiatic Pot try^ 

Do not however imagine that I despise the usual enjoynaients of 
youth ; no one can take more delight in singing and dancing than 
I do, nor in the moderate use of wine, nor in the exquisite beauty 

of 
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orf the ladies^ of whom London affords an enchanting variety ; but I 
fxrofer glory, my supreme delight, to alV other gratifications, ■< and I 
will pursue it through fire apd water, by day and by night. Oh! 
my Charles^ (f<xc I renounce all ceremony, and address you with 
ancient simplicity) what a boundless scene opens to my view ; if 1 
had two lives, I should scarcely find time for the due execution of 
all the public and private projects which I have in mind. 

Mr. Bates to W. Jones, Esq. 

Sir, Marck27th, 1771. 

Last night I received from Mr. AVilliams your most 
ingenious and satisfactory letter, for which my heartiest thanks are 
due. If you have no objection to it, as I think you cannot, I pro- 
pose to embellish my MS. with it, by sticking it into the book, in 
like manner as I have done my own account of it. It will be no 
small addition to the curiosity of the book; for I can easily 
foresee, that in times to come, a piece of your hand-writing will be 
looked upon as a curiosity by virtuosi yet unborn. 

In the mean time, I hope this letter does not preclude your 
fulfilling your promise of obliging me with another visit (and I hope 
still more) after your return from Oxford, at the end of the holidays. 
I assure you, I wait for the end of those holidays, as impatiently 
as most schoolboys dread and abhor it. Therefore I beg you 
would favour me with a line to apprise me of your return back to 
town, that in case I should in the dialect^pf Deptford, be moored 
head and stern by the gout, I may let you know as much, to save 
you the trouble of a visit, that will answer no end ; but if 1 keep 
clear from that malady, as 1 am at present, I shall beg you to take 
a nightcap here, that we may spend mie entire morning in Oriental 
speculation, without the interruption of other company. For I 

have 
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l»ve still many queries which you must resolve. I heartily wish- 
you a pleasant journey ; and hope that for the good of the Literati, 
you 11 be blessed with life and health to go on with the noble un- 
dertaking you are engaged in, and that you’ll meet with the 
merited success. 

I am, Sir, Scc^ 

James Bates. 

Mr. Jones to D, B. 

London, April, 1771. 

Your Persian book is more valuable than the cost- 
liest jewel. Meninski, that universal scholar, has a copy exactly 
like yours, and he describes it in his usual manner, that is inele- 
gantly, and in miserable Latin. From his description, you may 
however estimate the real excellence of your book. I shall beg leave 
to say somtithing more about it myself, and as a poet, venture to 
affirm, that the six most beautiful poems in the volume, are far 
more valuable for their intrinsic merit, thim for the elegance of the 
characters in which they are written, or for the glowing tints of the 
pictures which adorn them. 


The author of these poems was the very celebrated Nezami, who 
assumed the name of Kenjavi ; he tlourished towards the close of 
the twelfth century, and was the favourite of that illustrious warrior, 
and patron of litei-ature, Togrul, the son of Erslan. 


The book comprises flv^poems, the Itist of which is divided into 
two parts; tlie first, which is entitled The Treasury of Secrets, 
contains many fables, and various discourses, on moral duties and 
human affairs; Nushifovan, King of Persia, who, towards the end 
of the sixth century, waged a successful war against the first Justin, 
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ajid . JustimaA' is- 'ifreqii^Dtly introduced in it ; > Mahoniihed, the 
legislator of Arabia, wm born during "shis reign, and praises . him 
for, his justice in the Coran. . The Persian poets, Sadi, Hafez, Janii, 
and others, frequently extol his virtues, and one of them has this 
couplet : 

For ages, mingled with his parent dust. 

Fame still records Xushirovan the Just. 


The second ' poem comnxcmt>ratcs the lives of a most amiable 
youth, (named Alujnooii, or the Frantic, from his mad passion) and 
his mistress', the beautiful Licili. The -loves of Khosro and the 
adorable Slierin, form the subject of the third poem. Khosro was 
the tweuty-third in descent from Sassan, and the graiulson of 
Nushirov'an. The fourth poem has the title of The Seven Figures. 
and recites the history of King lieharam, whom the Greeks, with 
their usual inaccuracj', call Vamnes : but it more particularly de- 
scribes his seven palaces, each of which is said to have been 
distinguished by a particular colour. In the lifth, we have the life 
and actions of Alexandt^r ; it is however to be remarked, that the 
Asiatics perpetually confound the ^Macedonian monarch with an- 
other and very ancient king of the same name, and blend their actions 
most ridiculously. Tlius much about your book, and you may 
3epcnd upon what 1 *say, as certain and not conjectural. I sin- 
cerfelj.- rejoice, that St. John’s College, at Cambridge, will possess 
this treasure by your gift ; and I no less sincerely hope, that your 
own University will boast some future scholar, capable of tho- 
roughly understanding the elegance of tjje charming Nezami. If 
any one wishes to obtain further information respecting this poet, 
let him consadt the pleasing w'ork of Dowlat Shah of Samcrcand, 
on the ^ lives of the Persian poets. I saw a beautiful manuscript 
of it at Paris. — Farewcl, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Jones .to J. Wilmdt, Esq. 

Univ. Col, Oa^ord, 3d of June, 1771- 

MV DE^R WILMOT, 

It makes me very happy to hear that my Lord 
Chief Justice docji not retire ou account of ill health, but from a 
motive which does him the highest' honour, lie will now enjoy the 
greatest haj>pincss of human life, ease with dignitVj after having 
passed through the most honourable labour without danger. I 
should think in3'sell‘ highly' blessed, if I could pursue a similar 
course in niy small spiicrc, and after having raised a competency at 
tin' bar, could retire to the bowers of learning and the arts. 

I have just begun to coutein[)latc the stately^ edifice of the 
laws of Jhiglciiul — 

“ Tlie gatlicr’d wisdom ol' a thousand years”— 

if you will allow me to parody a line of Pope. I do not see why the 
study of the law is called dry and unpleasant; and I very much sus- 
pect that it seems so to those onl\', who would think any study un- 
pleasant, which recpiired a great application of the mind and exertion 
of the niemoiy. 1 hate read most attentively the two firet volumes 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries, and the two othere will require much 
less attention. I am much pleased with the care he takes to quote 
his authorities in the margin, which not onl3' give a sanction to 
what he asserts, but point out the sources to which the student may 
apply for more diffCisive knowledge. I have* opent'd two common- 
place books, the one ql' the law, the other of oratoiy, which is 
surely too much neglected bv our modern speakers. I do not 
mean the popular eloquence, Avhich cannot be .olerated at the- bar, 
but that correctness of style, and elegance ol' method, ^M'hich at 
once pleases and persuades the hearer. But I must laN' aside 1113- 
studies for about six weeks, while I am jMinting 1113’- Grammar, from 
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which a good deal is expected ; and which I must endeavour to 
make as perfect as a human w'ork can be. When that is finished^ 
I shall attend the Cgurt of King’s Bench very constantly, and shall 
eitlier take a lodging in Westminster, or accept the invitation of a 
friend, in Duke Street, who has made me_ an obliging otFer of 
apartments. 

I am sorry the characters you sent me are not Persian but 
Chinese, which I cannot decypher without a book, which I have 
not at present, but tons chinois qu’ils sont, I shall be able to make 
them out, when the weather will permit me to sit in the Bodleian. 
In the mean time, 1 would advise you to enquire after a native of 
China, wdio is now in London, I cannot recollect where he lodges, 
but shall know when I come to town, which will be to-morrow or 
Saturday. I shall be at llichardson’s till my Grammar is finished, 
unless I can buy a set of chambers in the Temple, which I fear will 
be difficult. I will certainly call upon you in a day or two. On 
one of the Indian pictures at your house, there was a beautiful 
copy of Persian verses, which I will beg leave to transcribe, and 
should be glad to print it, with a translation, in the Appendix to 
my Grammar. 1 have not yet had my Persian proposals engraved, 
but when you write to your brother, you would much oblige me by 
desiring him to send me a little Persian manuscript, if he can pro- 
cure it without much trouble. It is a small poem which I intend to 
print ; we have six or seven copies of it at Oxford, but if I had 
one in my possession, it would save me the trouble of transcribing 
it. I have enclosed its title in Persian and English. I am very 
glad that your family are well. I wish them joy upon every occa- 
sion ; my mother and sister desire their compliments to you, and 
J am with great regard, 

Your’s, most affectionately, 

W1X.LIAM Jones. 

Mr. 
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Mr, Jones to Mr. Hawkins. 

* Nov. 5. 1771. 

I shall ever gratefully acknowledge, dear Sir, my 
obligation to you for the trouble you take in inspecting my trifles. 
Had Dryden and other poets met with such a friend, their poems 
would have been more polished, and consequently more fit to see 
the light. \ our observations are so judicious, that I wish you had 
not be en so sparing of them. I entirely approve of all your 
corrections, <S:c. 

As to the years, in which the poems were written, they are cer- 
tainly of no consc(pience to the public ; but (unless it be very 
absurd) 1 would w'ish to specily them, for it w'ould hurt me as a 
student at the bar, to have it thought that I continue to apply 
myself to poetry ; and I mean to insinuate that I have given it up 
for several years, which I must explain more fully in the preface. 
For a man who Avishes to rise in the law must be supposed to have 
no other object. 

* C. Reviczki to Mr. Jones. 

T'letma, Oct. 13, 1771- 

1 have Availed nearly tweh'e months to no purpose, 
for an opportunity of sending you my last Avork, which at your 
recommendation has been published ; the politeness of one of the 
secretaries of the English embassy, Avho is returning to England, 
has at last supplied it, by kindly offering to take charge of this 
production of mine (unless you Avill call it your’s) and deliver it to 
you. It is my wish to avail myself of the same opportunity to 
thank you for your present, but it is not in my poAver to make you 
the due acknoAvledgemcnts : it is sufficient to proclaim your deeds. 
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I admire your wonderful labour and learning, and more particu- 
larly your diligence in the triple work, with which j'ou have favoured 
me ; but 1 blush at the extravagant encomiums which you have 
bestowed upon me. If you persevere as you have begun in culti- 
vating Oriental literature, the republic of letters >vill be greatly 
obliged to you. I am extremelj' anxious to know' what recompence 
his Danish Majesty, or your OAvn Sovereign, at his recommendation, 
has conferred upon 3 'our learned labours. I should rejoice to have 
it in my pow'er to congratulate v'ou, and those w'ho esteem j'ou as 
much as I do, on your distinguished merit having been honourably 
rewarded . — F arc wel . 

* Mr. Jones to C. Reviczki. 

Oxford, Dec. 1771. 

Thirteen months, or rather I ma 3 ' say years have 
elapsed, without a iiift; from my friend ! 1 liave however written to 
you twice, once and very fully in Latin, last Alarch, and again in 
July, in a great hurry, in Ti'ench. These letters eontoined a detailed 
account of m 3 ' occupations and views, of the profession which I 
had adopted, and of the splendid objects to which 1 ambitiously 
looked forward. You have 1 trust received my lour books, which 
Mr. Whitchurch, Chaplain to our Ambassador, at mv request pro- 
mised to deliver to you at Vienna. 1 recommend him tc) 3 'our 
particular attention, as a 3 'oving man of an excellent disposition, 
and very fond of literature. This will be presented to von by Air. 
Drummond, a man of Jetters^ who proceeds to Vienna for the 
purpose of studying })hysic. A^^ou know that the medical profession 
is held in the highest estimation with us, and, as Homer sa 3 's, 

A wise Physician high distinction claims. 

^ Appendix, No. 21, This It tLcr must have been written befoic the receipt of the 
last from Reviczki. 
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your reception of them both will, I hope, do credit to my recom- 
mendation. 

I beg 3 'oiir acceptance also of a little Philippic*, Avhich I wrote 
against an obscure coxcomb, who had tlie audacity to abuse our 
U nivcrsit\% not with impunity, 1 trust, if the edge of my discoui’se 
have any effect upon the senseless knave. “ I have disquieted,” 
(as Cicero sa^'s of his Commentaries) “ the French nation.” How 
goes on Ilalez, our mutual delight ? Shall we never see j'our 
translation of his charming odes? Tell me, if 3 ’ou like mv English 
version ol'thc second ode'j ? it has been favourably' received by my 
own countrymen. J shoidd like to translate several more of his 
otles, but 1 want leisure. 

1 hav<' not yet foiind any translator eaj»ablc of doing Justice to 
your 'I rcatise on the Military Art of the Turks. All agree that 
your preface is both learned and eh'gant ; I5ut they' urge, as you 
yourself remark in the intixxluetion, that the book docs not cor- 
respond with its tith'. The Principles of the Science of Govt rnnient. 

The original of this w<nk in the Turkish language, nith many 
others printed at (‘onstantinople, including a juost beautife.l copy 
of the Odes of iMesihi, are tlcposited in tlie library of our Roval 
Society. J beg to be infornu'd if all the works pidilishcd by' 
Ibrahim, which you so much commend, are to be purchased in 
Germany', Hungary, or the Eastern jiarts of Turkey ; as in that 
case, 1 should wish to procure them. 

What news from Turkey ? no mention of Pea* e? Whenever the 
war with Russia is at an end, I propose making an open aud direct 
application for the office of Minister at Constantinople ; at present 

• VVoiki!, vol. iv. piip' le.'t. I- Works, vol. ii. p. 244. 
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I can only privately whisper my wishes. The King is very well 
disposed towards me ; so perhaps are the men in power ; and the 
Turkish Company wish much to oblige me ; all that I have to 
apprehend is the appearance of some powerful comj)etitor who may 
drive me oft' the stage. If 1 should succeed in my wishes, how 
shall I bound for jo 3 ' ! First, I shall en joy 3 'our company at Vienna, 
then I shall di'ink deep of Asiatic liteiature, and 1 shaH explore 
the Turkish manners in their most hidden sources. If I am dis- 
appointed, philosopln' remains ; the bar is open, and I shall not, 
1 trust, want employment ; for the harvest of litigation is alwaj’s 
abmidant. I shall apply to the study of eloquence, to poetiy, 
history, and philosophy, each of which, if properly cultivated, 
Avouhl oecu}>y a com pleat life of 

** Sucli men as live in these degenerate days.” 

1 could say much more, but I yield to the imperious sximmons (not 
of Proserpine 1 hop^ but) of the goddess, if there be one, who 
presides over our tribunals. You may expect longer letters in 
future from me: and in the mean time I hope to hear very fully' 
from you. — Farewel, my dear friend. 


Mr. Jones to Mr. Hawkins. 

Westminster y Jan. 16, 1772. 

As I have a frank directed to you, I take the 
liberty to enclose a letter for my mother, which I beg you be so 
kind as to send to her. I have nothing at present to say on the 
subject of my publication, except that you will be so good as to 
send me the sheets of the Essays, under cover, to Mr. Brudenell, 
lest there should be any thing that may be altered. I entreat you 
also to critiefee my prose, as you have done my verse, and to repri- 
mand me severely, where you find it stiflf, forced, or obscure. I 
forgot to mention another respectable scholar, who saw and ap- 
proved 
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proved iiiy poems, I mean the present Bishop of St. Asaph, whose 
learning, to say a great deal, is as extensive as his virtues are 
amiable. Dr. Warton, of Winchester, is another excellent critic, 
through Avhose hands my trifles' shall pass before they see the light. 
I have dined with him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, where he paid me a 
compliment before tlie whole company, which I cannot write 
without blushing : he said, my Greek poems which he had seen in 
manuscript, Avcrc worthy of ancient Greece. I dare say this learned 
and ingenious man, will suffer me to send him a copy of the poems 
at AV’inehester ; and that he will make his remarks very sincerely. 
When I have collected the criticisms of these gentlemen, I Avill 
compare them, and add my corrections at the end, under the title 
of emendations, as Pope has inserted his alterations in the text of 
his poems, and set doAvn the variations or first readings in the 
margin. 1 think it will be better (as aa'c must not lose the season 
for publication) to send the copies to my friends, as soon as the 
tfifle on Chess is printed, and to shcAv them tl?c prose afterwards. 

]My 'J’urkisli History Avill go to the press on Monda}'. Lord 
Radnor has given me leave, in the most flattering terms, to inscribe 
it to him. 

1 have a notion I shall be a great t*dkcr Avhen I am at tlie bar ; 
for 1 cannot take up my pen without filling three sides of paper, 
though I have nothing to say when I sit down. 

I am. See. 

* Mr. Jones to Robert Orme, Esq. 

jipril, 1772. 

It is impossible for me to describe the delight and 
admiration I have felt, from the perusal of your History of the 

* Appendix, No. 22. 
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War in India. The plans, circumstances, and events of it, are so 
ttlearly described by you, that I felt an interest in them rather as an 
actor than a reader. I was particularly pleased with your delinea- 
tion of tlie lives and characters of those, who had distinguished 
themselves by their actions or wisdom ; nor was I less delighted with 
the elegance of your topographical descri}>tions ; that of the Ganges 
jjarticularl^' pleased me ; it is absolutely a jjictiire. I have re- 
marked, that the more polished historians of all ages, as u'ell as the 
poets, have been fond of displaying their talents in describing rivers. 
Thus Thucidides describes the Achelous, and Xcnoj>hou the Te- 
Hboas, and both admirably, though in a difterent manner ; the 
latter with his usual brevity and elegance, the former with a degree 
of roughness and magnificence not uncommon to him. With 
rcs]>ect to your style, if elegance consist in the edioice and colloca- 
tion of -words, you have a most indubitable title to it ; for you have 
on all occasions selected the most appropriate expressions, and have 
given to them the most beautiful arrangement ; and this is almost 
the great<'st jiraise, which a composition cun claim. 

The publication of the second part of your History, which has 
been so long and earnestly looked for, will be highly acceptable to 
those Avhose opinions you respect ; and 1 need not say that it will 
add to your reputation. Indeetl it is not just, that the Coromandel 
coast only should receive the ornament of your pen, to the neglect 
of Bengal, which an Inilian monarch pronounced the delight of 
the rcorld. 

« * «- »' • » 

If the reader should complain that the correspondence presented 
to him, is not always important or interesting, I can only plead in 
excuse? my inability to make any selection that would obviate this 
remark, without being liable to the weightier objection of exhibiting 
an im|>erfect picture of the character of Mr. Jones. To me it is 

pleasing 
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pleasing to trace him in his closet, unfold his meditations, develop 
Ills projects, and follow him in his familiar intercourse with his 
friends ; and whilst my admiration is excited by the ardour of his 
mind, embi’acing in idea excellence unattainable even by him, 
and conceiving works impracticable from their extent, I participate 
with equal pleasure in bis relaxations and .amusements. 

The plan of the -Epic Poem, which he mentions in his letters to 
his Polish friend, was sketehed during his residence at Sp^, in July 
1770. I’lie original manuscript has been preserved ; and I am 
enabled to. communicate it to the public*. The subject of the 
poem was the supposed discovery of our island by Tyrian adven- 
turers, and he proposed to exhibit under the character of the 
prince of Tyre, that of a perfect king of this countr3' ; a character 
which he jironounces the most glorious and beneficial of any that 
the warmest imagination can form. It represents (to quote his own 
words) the dangers to which a King of England is necessarily 
exposed, tJie vices which he must avoid, and the virtues, and great 
qualities, with which he must be adorned. On the whole., ** Sritain 
“ discovered” is intended as a poetical panegN'rick on our excel- 
lent Constitution, and as a pledge of the author’s attachment to it ; 
as a national epic poem, like those of Ilomcr, Virgil, Tasso, and 
Camoens, designed to celebrate the honours of his country, to dis- 
play in a striking light the most important principles of politics and 
morality, and to inculcate these grand maxims, that notliing can 
sha.ke our state, while the true liberty of the subject remains united 
with the dignity of the sovereign, and that in all states, virtue is 
the only sure basis of private and public happiness. 

He reserved the completion of the poem to a period of leisure 
and independance which never arrived ; and although after an in- 

• Appendix, A, 
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terval of some years» he resumed the idea of composing an Epic 
Poem on the same subject, but with considerable alterations, he 
never extended the execution of it beyond a few lines. 

Whether the Turkish History, which Mr. Jones mentions as ready 
for the press, was ever finished, I am not informed ; part of tlie 
original manuscript still remains; the introduction'*^ to it was 
printed, but not published. 

The anticipation of future prospects suggested by the fervour of 
youthful imagination is too common to all, but particularly to 
men of genius, to excite much surprise ; and of them it has been 
generally and justly remarked, that what has been performed by 
them, bears little proportion to what was projected. In their pro- 
gress through life, impediments occur to the execution of their 
plans, which the mind at first eagerly overlooks ; whilst time, im- 
perceptibly advancing, deprives them of the power and even of the 
inclination to conipleat Vhat has been designed with so much 
ardour. They find what experience daily proves, that the duties 
of life can only be properly performed, when they are the primary 
objects of our regard and attention. 

The little discourse, to whidi Mr. Jones humourously alludes in 
his letter to Reviezki, was a letter in French, addressed to Mon- 
sieur Anquetil du Perron, and printed in 1771. The Frenchman 
had published, in three quarto volumes, an account of liis travels 
in India, the life of Zoroaster; and some supposed works, of that 
philosopher. To this publication he prefixed a discourse, in. which 
he treated the University of Oxford, and some of its learned mem- 
bers an4 friends of Mr Jones, with ridicule and disrespect. ■ From, 
the perusal of his works, Mr Jones was little disposed to a^ee with 

♦ Appendix^ 
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Monsieur dti Perron, in the boasted importance of his communica- 
tions; he was disgusted with his vanity and petulance, and par- 
ticularly offended by his illiberal attack upon the University, which 
he respected, and upon the persons whom he esteemed and ad- 
mired. The letter which he addressed to M. du Perron was 
anonymous ; it was written with great force, and expresses his 
indignation and contempt with a degree of asperity, whieh the 
judgment of maturer years would have disapproved. Professor 
Biorn Sthal, a Swedish Orientalist, says of it, that he had known 
many Frenehinen so far mistaken in the vTiter, as to ascribe it to 
some bel esprit of Paris. Such in their opinion was the brilliancy 
and correctness of its style. Dr. Hunt, the Z<audian Professor of 
Arabic, at Oxford, who had been contemptuously mentioned by 
du Perron, addressed the two following letters to Mr. Jones on this 
occasion ; 


SIPj Chuvchf Ocf* 1771* 

I have now found the translation of all the remains 
of Zoroaster, mentioned in your last, and think, upon an attentive 
perusal of it, that the account which Dr. Fraser has given of it 
is true. 

I never told Penon, that I understood the ancient Persic lan- 
guage ; and 1 am authorized by Mr. Swinton, who M'as present all 
the time Perron was with me, to say, that he never heard me tell 
him so. I might perhaps say, that 1 knew the old Persic charticter, 
as given by Dr. Hyde ; but to a further knowledge of the language 
I never pretended, nor could J tell him that I did. But for a 
proof of the veracity of this fellow, I beg leave to refer you to page 
461 of his pi*eliminary discourse, where he says, that he made me 
a present of a fine Samkerrit, (or, as lie calls it, Sanskrotan) alphabet, 
and that he promised Dr. Barton and Mr. Swinton, to send them 

alphabets 
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alphabets of the several Asiatic languages ; whereas he neither 
made me the present, nor perfwmed the promise to them. Mr. 
Swinton says, he can furnish us with other instances of this French- 
man’s veracity, which he has promised to do in a lew days. In 
the mean time, I am, &c. 

Tuoaias Hunt. 

DEAR SIR, €h. Church, Nov. SB, 177 

I received the welcome present of your excellent 
pampldet against Perron* in due time, and yesterday I was fa- 
voured with your kind letter ; for both which I return you my 
hearty thanks. I should have thanked you for your pamjdilet- 
sooner, but have been out of town. I have read it over and over 
again, and think the whole nation, as well as the University and 
its members, are much obliged to you for this able and spirited 
defence. I acknowledge myself to be so in a particular manner, 
and so does Mr. Swinton, who desires his compliments and thanks. 
But there is one thing which Mr. Swinton seems to doubt of, which 
is, whether there has been such a general destruction ©f the 
writings of the ancient Persians as you imagine there has beeni 
For my own part, till some better proof can be given of the authen- 
ticity of those books, which have been produced as the genuine 
compositions of that ancient people, than what I have yet seen 
given, I am inclined to be of your opinions At least, this I am 
sure of, that if the books, which Alexander, Omar, &c. destroyed, 
were no better -than those which have been published, the world has 
had no great loss, witness the insufferable jargon which you have 
given fi’om their writings in the S8th and 41st, &c. pages of your let- 
ter; to which, as this bulky performance of Perron^' will be but in few 

. ' hands, 

* Works, vol. iv. p. 583* 

f Mons. Anquetil du Perron made a voyage to India, in 1755> for tKc purpose of ac- 
quiring the ancient language of Persia, and* that of the Bramins. His ardour for this 
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imnuds, it may not perhaps be amiss to add some others. But, as 
IVlr. Svrinton has suggested, that he has some doubts about the &te 
of the writings of the old Persians, I think you would do well to 
consult him, befoi’e you publish your Bnglish translation. 

I .am glad you intend to oblige the world with an English 
translation of your letter; and if, among the anecdotes which Mr. 
Swinton sent you, you will be so good as to insert that, wherein he 
says, that he was present all the time that Perron was with me, but 
does not remember that 1 ever told him that I understood the 
ancient Persian language, I shall be much obliged to you. I am 

undertaking was so great, that he engaged himself to the French East India Company as 
a private soldier, as aifording the speediest means of accomplishing the voyage, but some 
♦rrenci's procured his discliarge, and* a small pension for him from the Crown of France. 
He arrived at Pondicherry, in 17o3, and after travelling over various parts of India, 
liie a.ssistunce of the Government of Bombay, was enabled to return to Europe in an 
English vessel, and landed at Portsmouth, in November 17(>K He brought with him 
inany Oriental manuscripts, which he afterwards carried to France, and in 1771 published 
three quarto volumes, containing an account of liis tra\els, and the information which he 
had obtained in the oourse of them, under the general title of Zind-Avesta^ Ouvrage d'e 
Zoroaster. • 

In a discourse addressed to the Asiatic Society at Calcultta, in 1789> Sir William Jones, 
speaks of him, as " having had the merit of uiidt-rtaking a voyage to India in his earliest 
yoiilh, with no other view than to recover the writings of Zeratust (Zoroaster) and who 
would have acquired a brilHant reputation in France, if he had not sullied it by his 
immoderate vanity and virulence of temper, which alienated the good-will even of his 
own countrymen.” In the same discourse, he affirms,, that M. Anquetil, most cer- 
tainly had no knowledge of Sanscrit. 

In 1798, M. Anquetil* published a work, entitled, L’lnde en rapport avee L’Europe, 
which is more remarkable for the vinilcnce of its invectives against the English, and for 
its numerous misrepresentations, than for the information which it contains, or the sound- 
ness of the reflections which it conveys. In the summary of its contents, stated in the 
title page, he professes to give a detailed, accurate, and terrific picture of tlie English 
Muchiaveltsm in India, and he addresses his work in a ranting bombast dedication to the 
manes, of Dupleix and Labourdonnais. It does not appear that the temper of M. A. 
has been meliorated, although he had then nearly attained liis 70th year. 


sure 
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sure I never pretended, nor could pretend to any further knowledge 
of it, than that of the alphabet, as given by Dr. Hyde. 

1 am, &c. 

Thomas Hunt. 

The small volume of poems*, consisting chiefly of translations 
fj-om the Asiatic languages, with two prose dissertations aniiexed, 
was published in 1772. We may be allowed to smile at the solici- 
tude, which Mr. Jones expresses in his correspondence on the 
subject of this publication, to avoid the imputation of devoting 
that time to the Muses, which belonged to his professional studies, 
whilst we participate with pleasure the effects of his devotion to the 
objects of his admiration ; but his anxiety for his literary reputa- 
tion, in deferring the publication of his poems until they had 
received all the improvements which care and attention, assisted by 
the criticisms of his friends could bestow, is highly praise-worthy. 

On the 30th of April, 1772, Mr. Jones was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and admitted on May the lith of the same 
3 "ear. He does not appear to have communicated any paper for 
the Philosophical Transactions. 

From the first entrance of Mr. Jones into the University, until 
Michaelmas 1768, wdien he took the degree of A. B. he had kept 
the terms regularly, from that period to 1773, only occasionally. 
In the Easter term of that year, during the Encaenia, he took his 
master’s degree. It was upon this occasion, that he composed an 
oration with an intention, which he did not execute, of spehkingit 
in the Theatre. Tlie speech was published ten years after, and 
exhibitc a striking memorial of independent principles, ‘ and 4rell 
cultivated abilities — to vindicate learning from the malevolent as- 

* Works, vol- iv. p, 
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peisioa of being destructi\’e of manly spirit, unfavourable to free- 
dom, and introductive to slavish obsequiousness ; to support the 
honour and independance of learned men, to display the transcend- 
ant advantages of the University of Oxford, were the topies, which 
he had proposed to discuss ; but on wliich the limits prescribed to 
his oration, forbad him to expatiate. 

The animation of his language shews, that these topics were ever 
near his heart : an ardent love of liberty, an enthusiastic veneration 
for the Universitjs a w’arm and discriminate eulogium on learned 
men, who devoted their talents and labours to the cause of religion, 
science, alld freedom, characterise his discourse, of which part has 
been lately quoted with applause by Dr. Parr*. 

Tire kindness of a contemporary student hal communicated an 
anecdote in proof of his particular aversion to the logic of the 
schools, that, in an oration which he pronounced in University- 
Ilall, he declaimed violently against Burgersdiscius, Cracanthorpius, 
and the whole body of logicians in the College of Queen Philippa, 
his opposite neighbour. Of his uncommon industry many proofs 
might be enumerated, and among others the copying of several 
Arabic manuscripts, of which one was the entertaining romance 
of Hedrcddin Hassan; or, Aladdin s Lampf from a most elegant 
specimen of Arabian calligraphy. 

Nor was he less remarked for an affectionate attention to his 
mother and sister, who resided at Oxford; such portion of lus time 
as he could spare from his studies was given to their society, and 
during hiif occasional absence from tire University, he was regular 
m. iris, correspondence with his mother. ^ 




* Notes to Spital Sermon, p. 136. 
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We may conceive and participate the delight of a fond parent, 
contemplating the increasing reputation of her son ; she now found 
her maternal care and anxiety repaid in a degree equal to her most 
sanguine exj>ectations, and her affection rewarded by a full mea- 
sure of filial duty and gratitude. I'he progress of tlie virtues is not 
alwaj s iu proportion to literary improvement, and learning, which 
ought to meliorate the affections, and strengthen the principles of 
duty, has been known to distort the mind by pride, and engender 
arrogance. In Mr. Jones, wc have the pleasure to see eveiy moral 
principle promoted and invigorated by his literary attainments. 

In the commencement of 177-1» he published his Cofhnientaries 
on Asiatic Poetry. This work was received wdth admiration and 
applause by the Oriental scholars of Europe in general, as w'ell as 
by the learned of his own country'. It was perhaps the first pub- 
lication on Eastern literature, w'hich had an equal claim to elegance 
and erudition. This work was begun by Mr. Jones in 1766» and 
finished in 1769, when he was in his twenty-third year ; but with 
the same solicitude which he had exhibited on other occasions, to 
lay his compositions before the public in the greatest possible per- 
fection, he liad repeatedly submitted the manuscript to the exami- 
nation and critical remarks of his learned ihends. Their approbation 
of it was liberal and and general ; but the opinion of Dr. Parr on 
any subject of literature is decisive, and I select from a letter, 
which he wrote to Mr. Jones in 1769, some passages, in which he 
expresses his admiration of the work. 

** I have read your book De Poesi Asia^ca with aH the attention 
** that is due to a work so studiously designed, and so happily 
** executed. The observations are just -and cumu^ and eqt^y 
free from indiscriminate approbation, JicoHmus censure, and er- 
** cessive .refinement 

" Through 
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“ Through the hurry of the first composition, the same expres- 
sion frequently occurs, and sentences begin in the same manner, 
and now and then two words are improperly combined. 

** These inaccuracies are very rare, and very trifling. On the 
** whole there is a purity, an ease, an elegance in the style, which 
“ shew an accurate and most perfect knowledge of the Latin 
“ tongue. Your Latin translations in verse gave-me great satis- 
** faction. I am uncommonly charmed with the idyllium, call ;d 
“ Chrysis. The flow of the verses, the poetic style of the words, 
and the elegant turn of the whole poem, are admirable. 

“ On the whole I have received infinite entertainment from this 
curious and learned performance, and I look forward with 
“ pleasure, to the great honour such a publication will do our 
“ country.” 

It will readily be supposed, that in the interval between the date 
of the letter and the publication of the Commentaries, Mr. Jones 
had not neglected to make the corrections suggested by the cri- 
ticisms of his learned correspondent ; and that such further emen- 
dations were adopted, as the growing maturity of his own judgment 
pointed out. 

In the preface to the Commentaries, Mr^ Jones mentions and 
laments the death of Dr. Sumner, in terms which strongly mark 
his affection for the memory of his respected friend and instructor, 
who died in September 1771* 

** Tbere never was a man more worthy of being remeajibered, 
** fi>r his talents, integrity, admirable disposition, amiable man- 
** ners, and exquisite learning ; in the art of instructing, I never 

“ knew 
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knew any master equal to him ; and his cheatfulness and sweet- 
** nesS were such, Hiat it is difficult to say, whether he was most 
“ agreeable to his friends or his pupils. In Greek and Latin litera- 
“ ture he was deeply versed ; and, although like Socrates, he wote 
“ little himself, no one had more acuteness or precision in correcting 
the faults, or in pointing out the beauties of others, so that if 
fortune or the course of events, instead of confining his talents 
to a school, had placed him at the bar, or in the senate, he 
“ would have contested the prize of eloquence with tlie ablest 
“ orators of his own country, where only this art is successfully 
cultivated. For if he did not possess all the qualities of an 
“ orator in perfection, he had each of them in a great degree. 
** His voice was clear and distinct, his style polished, his expression 
“ fluent,- his wit playful, and his memory tenacious ; his eyes, his 
“ countenance, his action, in short, were rather those of a De- 
** mosthenes than of an ordinary speaker ; in short, we may say 
“ of him what Cicero said of Roscius, that whilst he seemed the 
** only master qualified for the education of youth, he seemed at 
“ the same time, the only oratesr capable of discliarging the most 
“ important functions of the state." 

Those who had the good fortune to receive their tuition under 
Dr. Sumner, will not think this eulogium exaggerated, and must 
read with pleasure a, testimony, which their own recollection 
confirms*. 

Hie 

* The following epitaph, said to be composed by Pr. Farr, is incribedon the numnment 
of Pr. Sumner, at Harrow on the Hill : 

H. S. £. 

ROBBBTHS £UMNER,^ & 'S. P. 

Col). Regal, s^od- Cafttob. olint aodus. 

Scholss Harroviensis, hand ita piidem, 

Archldidasculus. 
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Hie dedicatioa of his Commentaries to the University of Oxford, 
which he pronounced ‘‘ would be the most illustrious of all uni- 
versities, as long as she remained the most free/* was a pleasing 
proof of his gratitude to his alma mater \ and he concludes the 
preface with some animated thoughts, which I shall endeavour to* 

Fttit huic praestantissimo viro 
Ingenium natura peracre, optimaruia 
disciplinis artium sednlo excultum 
Uau ditttumo confirinatuiii> & quodam. 
modo subactum. 

Nemo enimt 

Aut in reconditis sapientise studiis illo 
subtilior extitit 

Aut humanioribus literis limatior. 

Egregiis cum dotibus naturae turn 
doctrinae praeditus 
Insuper accedebant 
In scntentiis, vera ac perfecta elo- 
quentia. 

In sermooe^ facetiaruin lepos^ plane 
Atticus, 

£t gravitate insuper aspersa urbanitas;. 

In moribus singularis quaedam 
integritas et fides ; 

Vitae denique ratio constans sibi> et ad 
virtutis normam diligenter 
severeque exacta> 

Omnibus qui vel amico essent eo^ 
vel magistro usL 

Doctrinae, ingenii, virtutis justum 
reliquit desiderium* 

Sabit& ebeu, atque iinmatur& morte 
correptu:^ 

Prid. Id. Septemb* 

Anno Domini m, ncc, ulxi. ^ * 

iE u t > sttie AU 


convey. 
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convey, with the full consciousness at the same time of the imper* 
fection of my attempt. 

** Whether this work will pltssse the French, or their admirers, 
^ is to me of little concern, provided it prove acceptable to my 
** counby, and to that renowned University, in which I received 
** my education ; with a view to the hmiour of both, these Cora- 
** mentaries were undertaken and completed ; nor is there any 
** wish so near to my heart as that all my labours, past or future, 
** may be useful and agreeable to them. 1 lament, indeed, the 
** necessity which compels me to renounce the pursuit of polite 
“ literature ; but, why do I say, lament ? let me rather rejoice, that 
** I am now entering upon a career, which will supply ampler and 
“ better opportunities of relieving the oppressed, of assisting the 
** miserable, and of checking the despotic and tyrannical. 

“ If I am asked who is the greatest man ? I answer the best ; 
** and if I am required to say who is the best, I reply, he that 
has deserved most of his fellow creatures. Whether we deserve 
** better of mankind by the cultivation of letters, by obscure and 
** inglorious attainments, by intellectual pursuits calculated rather 
to amuse than inform, than by strenuous exertions in speaking 
and acting, let those consider who bury themselves in studies un- 
productive of any benefit to their counby or fellow>citizens. I 
** think not. 1 have been long enough engaged in preparatory exer- 
** cises, and I am now called to the field. What iny fortune may 
** be, 1 know not; this, however, 1 Joxow, that the most aii3dous 
** object of my heart is, after having run my career, to retire^ in 
“ advanced life, to the evCT-beloved retreat of tlic University ; not 
with a view to indul^ myself in indolence, whidi my dii^poution’ 
^ abhors, but to enjoy a dignified leisure m Ihe munterrupted cul<- 

“ tivatioB. 
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tivatiou of letters, which the profession' I am preparing to 
“ embrace, no longer suflfera me to pursue.” 

At the conclusion of the Commentaries, we . find an elegant 
address to the Muse, in which Mr. Jones expresses his determina- 
tion to renounce polite literature, and devote himself entirely to the 
study of the law. He was called to the Bar, in January 1774, and 
had discovered, as he writes to an intimate inend, that the law 
was a jealous science, and would admit > no partnership with tlie 
Bastern muses. To this determination he appears to have inflexibly 
adhered for some years, notwithstanding the friendly remonstrances 
and flattering invitations of his learned correspondents. He had 
about this time an intention of publishing the mathematical works 
of his father, and with this view circulated proposals, but for what 
reason I know not, he abandoned it. 

I now revert to his correspondence, of which I repeat my regret 
that so little remains. 

Dr. Hunt to Mr. Jones. 

DEAR SIR, CA. ChurcA, SlareAQ, 1774 . 

I return you my hearty thanks for your most accept- 
able present of your excellent book on the Asiatic poetry. I 
should have made you my acknowledgments for this great favour 
before* but 1 have been so entirely engaged in reading the book 
(which I have done from the beginning to the end) that I have 
not had time to think of its worthy author any otlierwise, than, 
by tacitly admiring, as I went along, his exquisitely fine parts, 
and wepderful learning. Indeed so engaging is the beautiful style 
of admirable performance, and so striking the obser^tions 
it contains, that it is next to impossible for a person, who has any 
♦li ato for this branch of literature* w'hen he has once taken it 

into 
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iato to Jay aside again wiiboat giving it a thorough 

'^lieirnsal. fpu. have enriched this woHt witha great variety 

of coru>as ;ji||^tation8, wd judicious oriticisiiis, as well as with 
the 8ddll|<l^;of several ^^^uable. new pieces, since you favoured 
me^wlih>iii|:.lBi^i% 4 ^ and the ideasuns which l^.have 

now been in proportion. I hope this new 

key '11^ ili^tic {^Setry, wUh .which yon hare obliged the 
woiidi wK be «afiEi»ed*to nist for want of use ; but that it will 

what you intended it ^be, an happy instniment in the 
hfoub of learned imd inquisitive men, for unlocking the rich 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge which have been preserved in 
the Hebrew, Arabic, Posic, and the other. Oneatal languages, and 
especnaHy the Hebrew, that venembte chaand, through whidt the 
MCied oomppsituMW of the divinely ins^^sed poets jbave been con- 
veyed down to us, 

1 hope this will find you wel^ and am,'<&c. 

Tbouas Hvnt^ 

P. S. X have seen your proposals for printing the mathematical 
works of my worthy ixiend, your late fitdier, and to be of the 
numbCT of your subscribers. 

♦ Mr* Jones to F. P. Bayer. 

U4trektM74. 

1 have received a roost degant iN^py of ycnir Tieatjbe 
on the Pheenician Language and Colonies* and J am at a hiss to 
decide whether it is most learned m entertainu^. Ai^xmgb I teas 
like Diomede, that 2 shall give ymi bcaas atenchangp far your gold; 
yet I send you as a proof of my gratitu^^ aqd jqiteein, my Com* 
mentaries on Asiatic Foetiy apd it wlU j^fadme gtwit sarisfalMsa 
to leam that they please 3 

♦■Afp«4taw- Wo-ad3'"’"' • 

Mr. 
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/.■Hi ■. 4: 


»'lSi#»;V^».fciju 


a young 
hifldP^o yout 




merchant, but, 

time to the study of and 

particularly 

him in his studies, ’’esteem ' %: 
done to mys^, tSc«ia^^W^‘^]^Bf^^iigatibh. ’t* 


How goes dri 

elucidationa-?-'>»^-ftJfiS^''F‘^^^'ii^^ 
leisure *1 caii'4e^MB^nDiti^d^^^ 
law and histo^. I hope you Imy^ Co£fiilfe^ifei 

which I sent ■ 


i,r -i • 


\4% 

-A’ , ' 



+ H. A. JScku LT^Ns", to 

Tl^ 1^' time, add the Orx^^nt of %c 

age — HeaWiI-' • '« ' '-■*^--- 

•rf.- ■-.^' -'■ 

C;5. •:^--.-v ' , 'Jfiiuei,rdam^ St^. 1774. 

i upon thfj|i^;^te period, which 


"When I refle^ my ^ 'ir’?**. i«=ijwi, wiucn 

the Teco)let^^^f--^@PfPP^li|^,»Mt^linjpiWem^^ which t Jlj^idyed 
froin yoiirildi^^^ : , “liPtpi^p^^l^^^^M^^anxiety lor your 


Wo? 


Nothing 
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o^-nnvsf^^ootKi^p^laons could have de- 
'**V f> '-^8 “J rettttn to Amsterdam ; I 

int^a^l|l^]^ studies by my in- 

“ * obi^g^qg, your Ck>mmeu> 

tids ftnd affords a 

most siccept my sincerest 

thaal|^\Ml|^Ci^ irnd work* which 1 have 

eagn^read afilairadi.ad^^i^liou^^ ajstouishmeut. 

Jj^i'Siocere a lovar aayooa^ Iff the Jbowjmuch I regret 

Hieiv, unhappy lot, Hiirt whiHt ;;db^ have so few admirers, one of 
their nii9s4t^isting«utihtiff votarim 4pNNt^ 1|^ jei|ig^ccd from their ser- 
iiiy j^jS&$ooxdm!^ iife!Ua<of 4 %%l|(^« 4 ;l^ tfe^jpot then possess 
<h yi S l^4 geB|ieS|,a» 'Vho have 

xio 0firkcmj imt'iedalth and/lKi^ur? beauty so at- 

tfec^ve, ^ir'd|^i«;i||aifi^^^ «|iol||^g,> as to fascinate 
tfadr to tail' dietf^ all others, 

and^ fe^||d«!«||^ my dear Jones, 

’ ‘ W\ C . t'n 

or three copies on^ us ; I beg 

not su:ffisr ifee inatteafiaa^hpflbdG^ us of a 

hM^l^ai^ply. sedmtw^dhmdbr 

It nnii-jliQiue too mnfelirfe haafe^lm.a#^ h to, have 

be«C4 ^ I cotAd have r •!l'he^fldSbce 

which ! hold hme is most agridife|mlw^^ jsri^ this 

titopuimit 
to, bestow 
eta |he .Old 
jHeclttdes 
{litothDrs. But I 
submit 


inconvenient thatthe duties oFtifrahhMn.to^'j 

of <nher studies ; and tlm attoaidtm ‘1irbkl|^ ~ 
mt gmmmatkal'toelitot 
Testiuaeiil^ shtd-ia dh ^ 
the perassd of Axabiqt 
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submit the more cheerfully to this restraiut, us the assiduity of my 
present exertions will produce more leisure Ih lutiirei and when" I 
have once committed to paper the mass-of lectures, which I have 
annually to repeat, I sliall then be at ftfll liberty myself 

as I please. I have absolutely determined t(3^ publish but 

it will require the labour of ten years: yoW;"!^^ without 

a competent knowledge, not only of the language of thei^stjbut of 
Oriental history, ceremonies and |pann<ns, it would be madness to 
attempt it. Whether my labours^ wHl ever have the assistance of 
a midwife, time must shew. I^fessor Scheidius is employed in 
publising Giewhari : the expense of the undertaking far exceeds his 
means, but he hopes to provide against this difficulty, by publishing 
one, or more numbere annually, according to alphabetical arrange- 
ment, by which means the sale of each may furnish tlie expense of 
the succeeding. 

I have nothing further to communicate to you, but I most 
anxiously long to see you. If you have the ambition of your coun- 
tryman, Banks, to expose yourself to the inclemency of mnter by 
visiting me here, all my fear of the cold, will be lost in the hope that 
a long and intense frost may detain you. Nothing howe\"er can 
give me more pleasure, cither in winter or summer, than to have 
you for my guest. My wife, whom I married about five months 
since, is equally anxious to see a man, of whom she hears her hus- 
band perpetually talking ; she, as avcU as my father, who received 
inexpressible delight in the perusal of youi' Commentaries, desires 
to be remembered to you — he entertains the highest respect and 
esteem feur you. Let me know how you are, and whether your 
mother and sister are well. Do me the tiivour also to inform them, 
that I shall ever remember with gratitude Uio obligations which I 
owe to their great politeness and attention to me. Cemsider me ever 

» as 
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as the humble servant of j’^ourself and friends. — Farewel, and love 
me ever. 

P. S- I almost forgot to mention our Damascene prince ; his 
name, I think, is Joseph Abas. I regret that during his residence 
at this place, he only called upon me two days before his departure 
for Brussels. I was highly delighted with his liberal, manly, and 
truly Arabian spirit ; neither did he appear deficient in polite lite- 
rature, but of this you arc a better judge than 1 am. For my 
own part I must ever retain a regard for a man, whose conversation 
so entertained and inte*rested me, under the attack of a fever, that 
it absolutely prevented the return of it. 

* Mr. Jones to H. A. Schultens. 

Ocioher, 1774 

« 

I have had the pleasure to receive your letter dated in 
September, which did not however reach me, till after my return 
to London, from a summer excursion to the Kentish coast. 

I am highly gratified by your father’s and your approbation of 
my Commentaries, and I acknowledge the kindness of 3'our 
friendly and polite expostulation in telling me that 3011 cannot 
bear to see me desert the cause of literature. But, m3' friend, 
the die is cast, and I have no longer a choice ; all my books and 
manuscripts, with an exception of those only which relate to law 
and oratory, are locked up at Oxford, and I have determined for 
the next trventy years at least, to renounce all studies but those 
which are connected with my profession. It is needless to trouble 
3'ou with my reasons at length for this determination, I will only 

* Appendix, No. 26 . 
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say, that if I had lived at Rome or Athens, I should have preferred 
the labours, studies, and dangers of their orators and illustrioxis 
citiijens, connected as they were with banishment and even death, 
to the groves of the poets, or the gardens of the philosophers. 
Here I adopt the same resolution. The Constitution of England 
is in no respect inferior to that of Rome or Athens ; this is my fixed 
opinion, which I formed iii my earliest years, and shall ever retain. 
Although T sincerely acknowledge the charms of polite litei'ature, 
I must at the same time adoj)t the sentiment of Neoptolemus in 
the tragi'd}’, that we can philosophize with a few only, and no less 
the axiom of Hippocrates, that life is short, art long, and time 
swift. Rut 1 will also maintain the excellence and the delight of 
other studies.' AVhat, shall w'e deny that there is pleasure in 
mathematics, when we recollect Archimedes, the prince of geome- 
tricians, Avho was so intensely absorbed in the demonstration of a 
problem, that ho did not discover Syracuse was taken i Can we 
conceive any study more important, than the single one of the laws 
of our own country ? Let me recal to youi; I’ecollection the obser- 
vations of L. Crassus and Q. Scaivola on this subject, in the trea- 
tise of Cicero dc Oratore, What ! do you imagine the goddess of 
eloquence to possess less attraetions than Thalia or Polj’hymnia, 
or have you forgotten the epithets w'hich Ennius bestow's on 
Cethegus, the quintessence of eloc|uence, and the flower of the 
people ? Is there a man existing who -would not rather resemble 
Cicero, whom I wish absolutely to make my model, both in the 
course of his life and studies, than be like Varro, however learned, 
or Lucretius, however ingenious as a poet If the study of the 
law were really unpleasant and disgusting, which is far from the 
truth, the example of the wisest of the ancient', and of Minerva 
herself, the goddess of wisdom, would justify me in preferrigag the 
useful olive to the barren laurel. 

'I'o 
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To tell you my mind freely, I am not of a disposition to bear 
tlie arrogance of men of rank, to whicU poets and men of letters 
are so often obliged to submit. Accept this friendly reply to your 
friendly expostulation, and believe my assurances that I entertain 
the highest value for your esteem, of which I have received so 
many proofs. I most anxiously expect your dissertation. May 
the Almighty prosper your laboui-s, and particularly your laborious 
task of Meidani. May the most learned Scheidius persevere with 
resolution in coniplcating the gigantic work, which he meditates, 

I admire his most laudable industry, but after the fate of Meninski, 
(I do not speak of his works, but of his fortunes) no prudent man 
(for he that is not wise to himself is wise to no end) will venture 
to expose his vessel to the perils of shipwreck in so uncertain a sea. 
The work is worthy of a king, but the expense of it will require the 
revenue of a king. 

My mother and sister cordially unite with me in congratulations 
on your marriage, and I beg you to make my compliments to 
your amiable consort, and most respectable father. 1 thank you 
for your invitation to Amsterdam, and assure you that I should be 
most happy to avail myself of it. In your society 1 should prefer 
a winter in Holland to the gardens of the Hesperides, nor indulge 
a wish for the vales of Tempe, but my legal occupations make the 
summer more convenient for travelling. I promise you therefore 
to pass some time with you in the July, or August, of the next or 
following year.. 

I rejoice to find you pleased with Joseph the Syrian, and 
equally so that he means to travel through Germany. His histoiy 
is somewhat long and interesting. If I had not exerted myself in 
my application some men of rank in Ixindon, who have access 

to 
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to tlie King, he must have passed a life of misery here, or have 
died most wretchedly. 

The bookseller keeps for you the books which you desired to 
purchase. You cannot as yet have received a short letter which I 
■wrote to you in July, and sent by a young gentleman of the name 
of Campbell. The son of the king of Spain, Prince Gabriel, did 
m(=^ the honour to send me u most splendid copy of his Sallust, for 
vvhicli 1 returned my grateful acknowledgments. 

Yo* have dt)ubtless heard of the travels of Mr. Bruce, a native 
of Scotland, intt) Syria, Arabia, Ab 3 ' 8 Binia, Nubia, and Egypt. 
Jle is as well aetjuuiuted with the coast of the lied Sea, and the 
sources of the Nile, as Avith his OAvn house. He has brought Avith 
him some yEthiopie manuscripts, and amongst them the Prophecies 
of Enoch, an ancient book, but to be I'auked only Avitli the Sy^billine 
oracles. 

^\'hilst I Avas Avriting this letter, a person called upon me Avith a 
manuscript, whicli he had received at Venice from Mr. Montague, 
a man of familv'. I immediately perceived it to be a most beau- 
tiful and correct copy of Motanabbi, AA'ith a letter addressed to 
myself in Arabic verse, from some person named Abdurrahman, 
whom IMr. Montague had probably seen in Asia. I oAve great 
obligations to the politeness of the learned Arab, but I by no 
means think m3'sclf Avortliy of his exaggerated encomiums — but 
you know the pompous st^de of the Orientals. Do not suppose 
that 1 have any present intention of reading the poems of Mo- 
tanabbi ; that must be reserved for Oxford, when I haA’e leisure to 
attend to. this, and my otlier treasures of the same kind. Believe 
my assurance that I entertain the highest esteenj^ for you, and that 
nothing will give me greater pleasure than to hear from 3’ou 

frequently 
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frequently and at length. Take care of your health, and continue 
your regard for me. 

Mr. Howard to Mr. Jones. 

&IR.’ Paris, September 13, 1774. 

As my stay here may be considerably longer than 1 a* 
first proposed, it is a duty incumbent on me to acquit myself of a 
charge committed to ni}’ care in the month of June last by Mr. 
Montague, at Venice, by transmitting to you the manuscript which 
accompanies this letter. I should indeed have sent it to you much 
sooner , but the hopes I had of an earlier return to England, was the 
cause of my postponing it, that 1 might myself have had the 
pleasure of delivering it, which I flattered mj'self might have seiwed 
as an introduction to the honour of your acquaintance, a happiness, 
which without compliment, I have long been very ambitious of. 
Hut as my afiairs are likely to detain me some time longer in this 
city, I caimot with any propriety prefer my own interest to a more 
material one, nor ought I longer to injure th(i public, by depriving 
them of the pleasure and advantage they may reap from this 
manuscript’s coming to your hands. Mr. Montague loaded me 
with compliments to j'ou, meant as real testimonies of the esteem 
he has for you, which I am very unfortunate in not having the 
pleasure of delivering. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

Mm. Howard. 

Mr. Jones to Mr. Howard. 

Sir, Ocf. 4, 1774. 

r cannot express how much I am flattered by the 
kind attention, with which you honour me. I have just received 
your most obliginig letter, with a fine Arabic manuscript, con- 
taining the works of a celebrated poet, with whom I have been 

long 
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long acquainted ; this testimony of Mr. Montague’s regard is ex- 
tremely pleasing to me, and I have a most grateful sense of his 
kindness. 1 am conscious how little I have deserved the many 
honours I have lately received from the learned in Europe and 
Asia ; 1 can ascribe their politeness to nothing but theii* candour 
4 |pd benevolence. I fear tliej’^ will think me still less deserving, 
when they know that I have; deserted, or rather suspended, all 
literary pursuits whatever, and am wholly engaged in the study of 
a profession, for which 1 was always intended. As the law is a 
jealous science, and will not have any partnershijj with the Eastern 
muses, I must absolutely renounce their ac(juaintance for ten or 
twelve y('ar3 to come. This manuscript however is highly accept- 
able to me, and shall be preserved among jny choicest treasures, 
till 1 iiuve leisure give it ati attentive perusal. 'I'here is a com- 
plinu'ut, to me written in Arabic verse in the tii’st leaf of the book, 
and signed Abdurialiman Beg; the verses are very fine, but so full 
of Oriental paneg s rie, that 1 could not read them without blushing, 
'I’lie piesent seems to come from tiie learned Arabian, but as he 
has not inserted my name in his vinses, and speaks of Oxford, he 
must have heard me mentioned bj' iNIr, Montague, to whom there- 
fore I am eijuully indebted for the j>resenl. If I knew Mr, 
Montague’s direction, 1 would send liim a letter of thanks for his 
indulgence to me, and would also return my eom])Iiments in Arabic 
to his Asiatic friend, Avho seems to have sent the book. Before 
jmur return to England, 1 shall probably be removed to the Temple, 
where I shall wait impatiently tor the pleasi re of seeing you. 

I am, &c. William Jonlg, 

Mr. Waddilove to Mr. Jones. 

SlA, ' St. fldefonso, Aug,^, 1774 . 

Upon my arrival at Madrid, 1 deliv^i’ed your present 
of your Asiatic Comnieutaries to my friend Dr. Perez Bayer, 

.v., he 
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lie desires me to return you his compliments and thanks for your 
politeness to him, and begs your acceptance of a copy of the 
Infant Don Gabriel’s Sallust, which he accordingly sent to me the 
night before we left Madrid. As M'e shall not be there again till 
next Oiristmas, I shall have no opjiortunity of forwarding it to 
you very soon, whenever any one tiffers, you may depend upo|| 
receiving it, but as this probably will not be before next spring, I 
hope you will not defer acknowledging the favour till then. If 
you should wish to see the Sallust before you write again to Mr. 
Bayer, j’ou will find a copy in tiie ISIuseuni. If you have had any 
time to examine the Dissertation upon the Phoenician Language, &:c. 
Dr. F, P. Bayer will be glad of anj* remarks upon it, as a new 
edition of it in Latin will soon be printed. lie has a curious collec- 
tion of Samaritan coins, and is now cmployed^pon that subject ; 
and if he could be prevailed upon to publish more of his enquiries 
into the antiquities of this and other countries, the learned world 
would be much indebted to him. Casiri is engaged at present in 
decyphering Moorish inscriptions, which have been found in dif- 
ferent parts of Spain. Some are already engraved, but not yet 
published. He reduces first the characters to the modern Arabic, 
and then gives a translation and comment in Latin. Your Sallust 
is unbound, and you have already the dissertation to add to it. 

1 am, &c. 

R. D. Waddilove. 

* Mr- Jones to F. P. Bayer- 

Oct. 4, 1774. 

I can scarcely find words to express my thanks for 
your obliging present of a most beautiful and splendid copy of 
Sallust^ with an elegant Spanish translation. You have bestowed 
upon me, a private untitled individual, an honour which heretofore 
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has only been conferred upon great monarchs, and illustrious uni- 
versities. I really was at a loss to decide, whether I should begin 
my letter by congratulating you on having so excellent a translator, 
or by thanking you for this agreeable proof of your remembrance. 
I look forward to the increasing splendor, which the arts and 
Ifciences must attain in a country, where the son of the king pos- 
st^sses genius and erudition, capable of translating and illustrating 
witli learned notes, the first of the Roman historians ; how few 
youths amongst the nobility in other countries possess the requisite 
ability or inclination for such a task ! The history of Sallust is a 
performance of great depth, wisdom, and dignity ; to understand 
it well is no small praise, to explain it properly is still more com- 
mendable, but to translate it elegantlv excites admiration. If all 
this had been accom [dished by a private inilividual, he would have 
merited ajiplause, if by a 3'outh he Mould have had a claim to 
literary honors, but M'hen to the title of youth, that of prince is 
a khul, M'c cannot too highly extol, or too loudly applaud, his dis- 
t inguished merit. 

IMauy years arc elapsed since I ap[)licd myself to the study of 
your learned language, but I mcU remember to have read in it 
with great delight the heroic jioem of Alonzo, the odes of Gar- 
cilasso, and the humorous stories of Cervantes ; but 1 most sincerely 
ilcclare, tliat 1 never jierused a more elegant or polished composi- 
tion than the translation of Sallust, and I readily subscribe to the 
opinion of the learned author in his [ireface. that the Spanish lan- 
guage approaches very nearly to the dignitv of the Latin. 

May the accomplished youtli continue to d« -^erve mcU of ns 
country and mankind, and establish his claim to distinction -above 
all the princes of the age ! If 1 may be alloMcd to offer my sen- 
timents, I wouk! advise him to stiuly most diligently the divine 

s Avorks 
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works of Cicero, which no man, in my opinion, ever perused with- 
out improving in eloquence and wisdom. The epistle which he wrote 
to his brother Quintus, on the government of a province, deserves 
to be daily repeated by ever3'^ sovereign in the world : Jiis books on 
offices, on moral ends, and the Tusculan questions, merit a hun- 
dred perusals, and his orations, nearly- sixty in number, deserve to 
be translated into every European language, nor do I scruple to 
affirm, tliat his sixteen books of letters to Atticus, are superior to 
almost all histories, that of Sallust excepteti. M'ith respect to 
3’^our own compositions, 1 have read with great attention, and will 
a:j;ain read vour most agreeable book. 1 am informed that you 
propose giving a Latin translation of it, and I hope 3'ou will do it 
for the benefit of foreigners. I sec nothing in it which requires 
alteration, nothing which is not entitled to praise. I much wish 
that 3’ou would publish more of your treatises on the anti- 
quities of Asia and Africa. I am confident they would be most 
acceptable to such as stud^r those subjects. Let me request your 
attention to a recommendation made in my own name, and that of 
the republic of letters. — Farewell. 

* Mr. Jones to G. S. Michaelis. 

Nov ember, j774. 

I beg you will do me the justice to believe that I have 
read your books with great attention. I neither entirely admit, nor 
reject 3’our opinion on the fables of the Hebrews, but until the 
subject be better knoAvn and explored, I am unwilling to depart 
from the received opinions concerning them. Your approbation 
of my Commentaries gives me sincere pleasure. Nothing is more 
true,jthan that I have renounced the Asiatic muses and polite lite- 
rature, and that for twenty years at least I have determined 
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neither to write nor think about them. The Forum is my lot, and the 
law engrosses all my attention. Be assured, however, that I shall 
ever retain my esteem both for yourself and your works. — Farewell*. 

« 

Mr. Jones to Lady Spencer. 

Madam, Duke Street, 

I take the liberty to present your Ladyship with a 
copy of my poems, and cannot refrain from acquainting you with 
a plain truth, that the first of them, called Solima, would never 
have been written, if I had never had the honour of knowing your 
Ladyship. 

lam just come from Harrow, where it gave me inexpressible 
happiness tt> sec Lord Althorpe perfectly well, extremely improved, 
and deservedly belov(*d by all, as much as by his real friend, and 
Your Ladyship’s 

Most obedient and faithful servant, 

William Jones. 


Lady Spencer to Mr. J o n es 

» .-J/tkorpe, Jan. \0, 1775. 

The continual hurry occasioned by having a house full 
of company, added to 1113' not having been quite well, has pre- 
vented my thanking 3*ou sooner for your letter ; 3’ou cannot doubt 
of my being much flattered, at your thinking you find anv' resem- 
blance between my chameter and that of Solima, and still more 
at your telling the world you do : I shall alwa3’s look upon that 
poem, as a model >’011 have set up for 1113’ imitation, and shall onl3' 
be sorry I do not approach nearer to it, especially after yoiu have 
called upon me in so public a manner, to improve 1113 self in the 
ways of virtue and benevolence. I must decline your second 

request 
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request of criticising, as I have neither time or talents for such an 
office, nor do I think your u orks require it. 

I am delighted with your invention of the AndroTncter, and wish 
every body would form one for themselves ; it would be of infinite 
use to numbers of people, who from indolence and dissipation, 
rather go backwards than forwards in every useful attainment, 
lam, Sir, with great esteem. 

Your faithful friend and humble servant. 

Cl. Spencek- 


* H. A. SciiVLTExs to Mr. Jones. 

jlinUcvtlam ^ Jan. (5, 

Although the incessant and extraordinary occupations 
in Avhich I am at this time engaged, do not allow me to think even 
of writing to my friends, I cannot refuse a few lines to the most 
learned Bjornstahl, both for the purpose of introducing him to you, 
and to shew that I have not forgotten you. You will find our 
Philarabic Swede, a most agreeable companion, he lias not only 
travelled much, but is deeply versed in Oriental literature, ol' which 
he is very fond. I think I may venture to promise that the .society 
of a person, who loves what you still delight in, (for 1 will not with 
you sa.y, Avhat you once delighted in) will be most acceptable 
to you * 


* 


* 


+ Mr. Jones to C. Reviczki. 

ho/idoNy Fchruari/ ]77.v. 

Do not suppose that I have forgotten you, because I 
write io you so seldom ; I have not met w'ith any person to whom X 
could entrust my packet, and I have no inclination to risk my 
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familiar letters by the post. I doubt if this will ever reach you, 
and I fear therefore to write to you on any subject with my usual 
freedom, as your last letter of January, froin Warsaw, was delivered 
to me opened; it is probable that you will receive this in the same 
manner. I am so constautlj' occupied with law and politics, that I 
have no leisure for literature. 1 have published two books, and 
only want a safe opportunity to send them to you. Write to me, I 
beseech you, for 3'our friendship is my oreatest delight. How much 
I wish that you were in Kngland, or I in Germany, that we might 
live togellier. 

After all, I could not think of accepting the Turkish embassy. 
I will live in my own country, Avhich cannot easily spare good 
subjects; it is scarcely ^ct free from commotion. — Oh! how I should 
rej^iice if 1 could see 3'ou here in a diplomatic characfci’: I sin add 
not tluai envy the monarchs of laurope or Asia. — Farewell again 
and again. 


* C. Reviczki to Mr. Jones. 

If you are fully sensible of the very gi’cat regard I 
entcitain for you, you will then conceive how much ]>h asuro I felt 
at the receipt of your highly valued letter. Incessant I3’ occupied 
for a long time, 1 have been coinj>elled to foregr) the pleasure of 
coiTt'sponding M’ith you, and 1 tlie more readily acknowledge 3'our 
kiiulncss in writing to me, when I could have no expectation of 
hearing from you. Though I tliiuk it more pvucU'ut not to say any 
thing, the disclosure of which might be attendctl with unpleasant 
eonsequeuces, 1 impute the opening of iny h'lter which 3'ou mention, 
rather to accident than design. Vonv business as a lawyer must 
necessarily engage 3- our closest attention, I t annot therefore ask 
you to write to me often, but thus much 1 wish you to know, that 
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I shall soon have more leisure for corresponding with you, as the 
late close of the Diet, which lasted for two years (in my estimation 
a century) has almost left me at liberty. So much for the affairs of 
this part of the world. Of what is doing in your country your letter 
gives me no information, but I hear from other cjuartcrs of the 
agitations amongst you, in consequence of the commotions in the 
c'olonics, which I consider worse than a foreign war. For my own 
part, I confess to you that I am tired both of my situation and 
my office, not so much on account of their difficulty as their 
unpleasantness, and all the consolation I feel arises from the hope 
that my present troublesome occupation Mill not last more than 
a 3 "ear. 

I heartly M'ish I wei'c in London, and at liberty' to sit seriously 
down to the composition of some political Avork on the subject of 
our republic; the task would be no less useful than agreeable, 
indeed I can conceive nothing more pleasant than such an em- 
plo^'incnt. 

If contrary to my expectations my Avish should be gratified, 1 
hope to find you there, and to enjoy as formerl^^ your society and 
conversation. I am anxious to haA-^e your last publication, (the 
subject of Avhich you do not mention), and doubt not that the 
perusal of it Avill afford me great pleasuie. Farcw'ell, and think of 
me always with affection. 

««««»« 

The preceding correspondence proves the high degree of cstima> 
tion in Avhich the learning and abilities of JMr. Jones Avere held by 
the literati of Europe; and we find that his rephtation had extended 
into Asia. From the manner in which he mentions his renunciation 
of the embassy to Constantinople, it is evident that his attention 
was strongly fixed upon the political state of his oavu country. 


The 
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Tlie Andrometer, mentioned by Lady Spencer to have been in- 
vented by Mr. Jones, affords a striking specimen of the extent of 
his views, in tlie acquisition of intellectual excellence. It may be 
defined, a scale of human attainments and enjoyment^ he assumes 
scv(?nty years, as the limit of exertion or enjoyment, and with a view 
to progressive improvement, each year is apjiropiated to a parti- 
cular study or occupation. 'I’he arrangement of what was to be 
learned, or practised, during this period, admits of a four fold 
division. 

T1 1C first, com})rising thirty years, is assigned to the acquisition 
of know ledge as pi-eparatory to active occupation. 

'rhe second, of twenty 3’ears, is dedicated principally to public 
and professional cirplo>’incnt. 

Of the third, which contains ten years, the first five arc allotted 
to literary and scientific composition, and the remainder to the 
continuation of former pursuits. 

The last ten, constituting the fourth division which begins with 
the si.\t3'-first year, are devoted to the enjoyment of the fruits of 
his labours, and the conclusion of the whole, is sijecificd to be a 
preparation for eternity. 

The Androineter, is to be considered a ^ a mere sketeb, never 
intended for publication. In the construction of it, Mr. Jones jiro- 
bably had a view to those objects, the attainment of which he then 
meditated. We are not to conclude, that the preparation for eter- 
nity which stands at the top of the scale, was to be deferred until 
the seventieth year ; it is rather to be considered as the object to 

which 
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which he was perpetually to look, during the whole course of his 
life, and which was exclusively to engross the attention of *his latter 
\*eai's. He was too Avell convinced of the precarioilfe tenure of 
human existence, to allow himself to rest, the momentous concern 
of his eternal welfare, on the fallacious expectation of a protracted 
life ; he knew moreover too well the power of habit, to admit a 
supposition, that it could be effectually resisted or changed at, the 
close of life. Neither are we to suppose, that moral and religious 
lessons which constitute the occupation of the eighth year, were 
from that period to be discontinued, although they are not after- 
■wards mentioned ; but the meaning of Mr. Jones probably was, 
that it should be seriousl}' and regularly^ inculcated at an age, when 
the intellectual faculties had acquired strength and expansion by 
preceding exercises. 7’hat the order of arrangc'inent in the Andro- 
meter, could never be stiictly adhered to in the application of our 
time, and cultivation of our talents (if it were intended) is evident, 
but to those who from their situation arc enabled to avail themselves 
of the suggestions which it furnishes, it Avill su])ply useful hints for 
improvement, and ser\'c as a standard of comparison for their pro- 
gress. AVith respect to JMr. Jones himself, if his own acquisitions 
in his thirtieth year, when he constructed the Andrometer be com- 
j)ared with it, they will be found to rise to a higher degree in 
the scale. 

With these explanations, I present it to the reader, reversing for 
4he sake of convenience, the order of the scale. 


ANDROMCTER. 
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ANDROMJETER. 



Ideas received through the senses^ 
Speaking and pronunciation. 

Letters and spelling. 

Ideas retained in the membry. 
Reading and repeating. . 

Grammar of his own language. 
Memory exercised. 

Moral and religious lessons. 

Natural history and experiments. 
Dancing, music, drawing, exercises. 
History of his own country. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

French and Italian. 

Translations. 

Compositions in verse and prose. 
Rhetoric and declamation. 

History and law. 

Logic and mathematics. 

Rhetorical exercises. 

Philosophy and ])oIitics. 
Compositions in liis own language. 
Declamations continued. 

Ancient orators studied. 

Travel and conversation. 

Speeches at the bar or in parllaiiicut. 
State afi'airs. 

Historical studies continued. 

Law and eloquence. 

Public life. 

Privatc and social virtues^ • 

Habits of eloquence improved. 
Philosophy resumed at leisurc. 
Orations published. 

Exertions in state and parliament. 


T 


Civil 
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40 


45 


50 


55 


60 


65 



Civil knowledge mature. 
Eloquence perfect. 

National rights defended. 

The learned protected. 

The virtuous assisted. 
Compositions published. 

Science improved. 

Parliamentaijf affairs. 

Laws enacted and supported. 

Fine arts patronized. 

Government of his family. 
Education of his children. 
Vigilance as a magistrate. 
Firmness as a patriot. 

Virtue as a citizen. 

Historical works. 

Oratorical works. 

Philosophical works. 

Political works. 

Mathematical works. 

^ Continuation of former pursuits. 

Fruits of his labours enjoyed. 

A glorious retirement. 

An amiable family. .i 

Universal respect. 

Consciousness of a virtuous 11: 

^ Perfection of earthly bappioe 


70 


Preparation for eternity. 


T have 
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1 have mentioned that Mr. Jones was called to the bar in 1774^ but 
he declined practice ; from this period however he seems to have been 
fully sensible of the necessity of devoting himself exclusively to his 
legal studies. The ambition of obtaining distinction in his pro- 
fession could not fail to animate a mind always ardent in the pursuit 
of the objects which it had in view, nor was he of a temper to be 
satisfied with mediocrity, where perfection was attainable. His 
researches and studies were not confined to any one branch of 
jurisprudence, but embraced the whole in its fullest extent. He 
compared the doctrines and principles of ancient legislators with 
the later improvements in the science of law, he collated the various 
codes of the different states of Europe, and collected professional 
knowledge wherever it was to be found. If the reader recollects 
the enthusiasm displayed by Mr. Jones in the prosecution of his 
Oriental studies, the extent and depth of his attainments in the 
literature of Asia, and the high reputation which he had acquired 
from them, he will readily applaud his resolution and perseverance 
in renouncing his favourite pursuits. That he acted wisely will 
be admitted, but the sacrifice of inclination to duty, affords an 
example of too great use and importance to pass without particular 
observation. 

In 1775 , for the first time, he attended the spring circuit and 
sessions at Oxford, but whether as a spectator, or actor, on that 
occasion, I am not informed. In the following year he was regular 
iii his attendance at Westminster-Hall. 

The only part of his correspondence of this year which I possess. 
Is a letter to his friend, Schultens, and 1 insert it as a memorial 
of an incident in his life. 


Mr. 
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* Mr. Jones to H. A. Schultens. 

December f 177t5- 

Behold me now no longer a free man ; me, who ever 
considered perfect liberty superior to every thing ! Under the 
impression of the most eager desii’e to see you, I promised to visit 
Amsterdam this year, but I am detained in London by various and 
important occupations. The fact is, thafX am appointed one of the 
sixty commissioners of bankrupts. It is an office of great use, but 
little emolument, it confines me however to London dming the 
greatest part of the year. Add to this my necessary studies, my 
practice at the bar, and the duty of giving opinions on legal cases 
submitted bj'^ clients. However, I read the Grecian oratoix again 
and again, and have translated into English tlie most useful oration** 
of Isacus. How go on Meidani and Hariri Continue, 1 best'ecii 
3'ou, your labouis upon them, with due regard however to \ V 
health. 

* * tir ^ * 

Notwithstanding the encreasing application of Mr. .Toin s i.o tii< 
duties and ^studies of his profession, and his attention to 
transactions, the philosophical discoveries of the times tin! nf*t 
escape his observation. 'J'he hopes and fears of the nation 
this jK'riod anxiously engaged in the event of the unfortunate f o. i • 
test, which had taken place between the mother country and her 
colonies, and w'hilst the justice of the war, and the expectation of 
a successful conclusion of it, were maintained by '^^'bifbi«|>art3r, Ay 
another their sentiments Avere opposed, and their mcasii^‘liteig;!< il 
and coudemrted. But it is no *j)art of iny plan to '‘idVade -ihc 
province of the historian by discussing tlie questions of those tini<’^ 
These j:ursory remarks are chiefly introduced as preliminary to ihe 
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insertion of two letters from Mr. Jones to Lord Althorpe, with 
whom he contin eel to cultivate that frien'Jship which had so 
naturally been formed between the tutor and the pupil. I add also 
a short letter t > Schultens, in answer to one which Mr. Jones had 
received from him, requesting him to assist by his own contributions 
a new publication, then on foot in Holland, and complaining of his 
linancos in a stvle calculated to console his friend for renouncing 
the haunts of the Muses, fbr the thorny but more productive field 
>i’ the law. 

Mr. Jones to Lord Althorpe. 

Temple t ^lov, 13 . 

As I have a few minutes of leisure this evening, can f 
rmploj- tlieiu better than in -writing to niy friend? 1 hasten, iny 
dear Lor<l, to imj>art to 3'ou the pleasure 1 received to day, from 
seeing a scries of experiments exhibited b}' Mr. Vfahh on the 
American cel, by which he clearly proved that the animal has a 
s(.‘nsation wholly distinct from any of the five senses. When ho 
announcetl the jn'oposition to be demonstrated, 1 thought it might 
possibly be true, but could not conceive how a new sense could be 
made jierccptiblc to any sense of mine, as 1 imagiiK'd it would be 
like talking to a deaf man of harmonic sounds, or to (*ne who had 
no palate, of nectarines and pine apples; but he produced the' 
fullest conviction in me, tliat his position was in a degree just, 
llis firet experiment was by fixing four wires, about two inches in 
Uie water the fish was swimming, one in each <[uarter of the 

clliptical;j^ugh ; each of these wires connaunicated with a large 
glass of water placed on a tabh'. at a littk? distance, though the 
distance signifietl nothing, for the experiment, had the wires been 
Iong-.enough, might have been conducted in another room ;«while 
the four glasses remained separate, the gymnotus (for that is his 
technical name) was perfectly insensible of the wires, but in the- 
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very instant when a communication was made by an instrument 
between any two of the glasses, he seemed to start, and swam di- 
rectly to the wires which were thus joined, paying no attention to 
the others, till a junction was_ made between them also. Tliis 
could not be sight, because he did not see the w’ires while they 
were insulated, though they were equally conspicuous ; it could 
not be feeling (at least not like our feeling) because the water was 
not in tlie least agitated, still less could it be hearing, and least of 
all smell, or taste. It was therefore a distinct electrical sense of 
feeling, or power of conceiving any stronger conductor than the 
water around him, for which reason he did not perceive the win;s 
till their junction, because they were at the extremities of the tub, 
and so little in the water, that they were less powerful conductors. 
Several other experiments were exhibited with equal success ; one 
of them only I will mention. A triangular instrument of brass was 
held over the tub, and one of the legs placed gently in the water, 
to which the fish was wholly inattentive, though he swam close to 
it ; but when the other leg was immersed to complete the circula- 
tion, he instantly started. It is by this faculty that the M onderful 
animal has notice of his prey, and of his enemies. These are plea- 
sant amusements, and objects of a just curiosity when they fall 
occasionally in our way, but such experiments might have been 
exhibited at Paris, Madrid, or Petersburgh, where the philosophers, 
who are discovering new sens^ in other animals, are not permitted 
to use their own freely ; and believe me, my dear Lord, it is not 
by electrical experiments, nor by triangular instruments, nor by 
conductors of wire, that we shall be able to avert thd bteck storm 
which hangs over us. Let you and me, therefenre, be philoadj^rs now 
and then, but citizens always ; let us sometimes observe with eagerness 
the satellites of Jupiter, but let us incessantly watch with jealousy 
the satellites of the King. Do you hear any certain int^gence 
concerning^ America ? Mr. Owen Cambridge has just infonned me, 

that 
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that a New York Gazette is brought over, in which the late uncer- 
tain accounts arc confirmed in their full extent, with this important 
addition, that tluree counties of Maryland have offered not only 
submission, but assistance to General Howe. This may, or may 
not be true. — Fmewell. 

Mr. Jones to Lord Althorpe, 

Not ember 22 . 

I rejoice, my dear friend, that you have acquired that 
ingenuous distrust, which Epicharmus calls a sinew of wisdom. It is 
certain that doubt impels us to enquire, and enquiry often ends in 
conviction. You will be able when you come to Xiondon, to 
examine with the minutest scrupulosity^ as Johnson would call it, 
the properties of that singular animal, who is in the rivers of South 
America, what Juj)iter was feigned to be among the gods, a darter 
of lightnings and should be named ^pttT*i0ope{, instead of gymnotus. 
He certainly has (if an academic may venture to affirm any thing) 
a mode of perception peculiar to himself ; but whether that per- 
ception can pro}>crly be called a new sense, I leave you to determine : 
it is a modification indeed of feeling, but are not all our senses so? 
I desire however, that in this and in every thing, you will form your 
own judgment. As to the •sa.’KSyitvtaix of our noble Constitution, 
which has happily presented itself to your imagination, the very 
idea fixes me with rapture. No, my dear Lord, never believe that 
any thing is impossible to virtue ; no, if ten such as you conceive 
such scntiipcnts as your letter contains, and express them as 
forcibly, if:3i50u retain th^e sentiments, as you certainly will, when 
you take your place in parliament, I will not despair of seeing the 
most glorious of sights, a nation freely governed by its own laws. 
This I promise, that, if such adecemvirate should ever attei^t to 
restore our constitutional liberty by constitutional means, I would 
exert in their cause, such talents as I have, and, even if I were 

oppr(*ssed 
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oppressed wiih sickness, and torn with pain, would start from my 
couch, and exclaim with Trebonius, “ if you mean to act worthily, 
“ Q Homans ! I am well.” The speech you find, Avas composed 
and delivered witliout my news about Maryland, it is* 

yeti cpaTiwT/stcf, ami brcathcs a deliberate firmness. Lord 
Chatham spoke with a noble vigour for a vetemn orator, and your 
bishop pronounced an elegant harangue : I wish Lord Granby had 
mbre courage as a public speaker ; all men speak highly of him, 
but he Avill never be eloquent, till he is less modest. Charles Fox 
poured forth Avith amazing rapidity a continued invective against 
Lord G. Germaine, and Burke Avas so pathetic, that many declare 
they saw him shed tears. The ministers in both houses Avere sullen 
and reserved, but Lord Sandwich boldly contradicted the Duke 
of Richmond on the state of the na\'y. I grieve that our senate is 
dAA'indlcd into a school of rhetoric. Adhere men rise to display their 
abilities rather than to deliberate, and wish to be admired Avithout 
hoping to convince. Adieu, my dear Lord, I steal these few 
moments from a dry legal inACstigation, but I could not defer 
the pleasure of answering a letter, which gave me inexpressible 
delight. 


+ H. A. SCHULTENS to Ml. JONES. 

1777 . 

I knoAV not how to express my delight at the receipt 
of your short, but very friendly and obliging letter. I take shame 
to myself at having so long dela 3 'ed the acknowledgment of it, and 
you might indeed justly censure me, for an apparent fr^jggetfulncss 
of your kindness towards me. This would indeed be aT|ap@t serious 
accusation, Avhich I cannot in any degree admit ; 1 wish ! could as 
fairly exculpate myself from the charge of negligence. You have 
now, my friend, my confession, -but you will pardon me in eon- 
• Too despotic and miUtary. + Appendix, No, 33. 
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sideration of my promise to be more attentive in future. I may 
indeed plead occupations so incessant, that they scarcely allow me 
time to breathe, and have often compelled me to defer writing to 
you, when I most seriously intended it ; you will the more readily 
admit this apology, when I tell you, that for five months I have 
never once thought of Meidani. 

I have now a little respite, and mean soon to resume my work, 
which has been so long intcMTupted ; the singular kindness of the 
superintendants of the library at Leyden, by permitting me to 
take honie for my use, and retain as long as I please, not only the 
manuscript of IVTcidani, but any others which I may M'ant, Mill 
much diminish the M'cight of my labour. With this assistance 1 
shall proc eed as fast as my other employments allow to cop3’^ the 
manuscrij)(, finish the indexes, which are absolutely necessary to 
such a M ork, and add whatever is Mantcd to render it as elegant 
and complete' as possible — it gradually advances. I most heartily 
Mish it M'crc in 1113' j»owcr to bestoM' upon this favourite work, those 
hours which I am obliged most reluetlantl3' to give to my various 
public Juid private lectures ; but I foresee tlmt it will still recpiire 
three or four yeai*s of hard labour to collect such an ample stock of 
materials, as will enable me to deliver my leetures fluently M'itliout 
mueh previous study, or “ to shake them out ot a bag,” as the 
phrase is. In the mean time, Hariri lies untouched, the Arabic 
poets are neglected, and the soft and elegant literature of Persia, 
which above all I sincerely regret, remains unexplored ; such Iiom - 
cve-r is the ardour -with which 3 ou have inspired me, that 1 am 
determined, if I enjoy life and health, at all hazaids, and at the 
risk of singularity, to devote myself to the acejuisition of it. I 
almost however despair of publishing Hariri. I had determined to 
give the text only from the best procurable manuscripts, annexing 
to it the translation of my grandfather, which is complete. This I 

V should 
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shoiild be able to accomplisli UtUe sacrifice of time, and 

^ri^out neglecting other bushneu, give il^ public an useful 

■Work. But there are some Judgment, as well as inclina- 

#(>a I owe much disapprove of this plan, and 

advise roe not to publish the work, without extracts from Tebrizi 
and other grammarians* nor even without my own annotations. 
Tt^gh 1 do not agree with them, I must submit to their au- 
ihdnty, at the necessity of protracting the puUication, till I can 
^veit as they wish. 

Scdiedius has lately published the fiist part df Jaohari’s Lexicon, 
consisting of about two hundred pages. He calculates that the 
whole w'ork will not be comprised in less than ten volumes of a 
thousand pages each. Opinions about it are various. He himself 
Ibresees so little impediment in compleating this inunense work, 
that he even talks of publishing Phiruzbadi, &c. but others consider 
the obstacles so insuperable, that tlrey think it never will be finished, 
unless it sliouLd rain gold upon him. This is all relating to the 
Arabic that is now going on amongst us, excepting a glossary to 
Hariri, Arab Shah, and the Coran, which Mr. WUmot, a young, 
but learned theologian, has undertaken. It will be very useful to 
beginners, who from the difficulty and expaase of procuring Golius, 
are deterred from the study of the language. l.atin anu Greek 
literature receive more encouragement here. This neither excites 
my envy nor surprise, but I* should be still more reconciled to i^ if 
some small part of this patronage were to overflow upon the Oiicatal* 
ists. Ruhnkenius is at work upon Velleius Paterculua,^ ippixmm on 
Propertius, Wytteubach on Plutarch, Tollius upon fibb Homeric 
Lexicon of Apcdlonius, an edition of which .has been published by 
yilimspn in Prance. The epistles of Fhalm^i^ci^pccttng the author 
of which your countrymen, Boyle and BcaiBey,^ such a conlxo- 
vet&j, will soon be published. Have you spen the very elegant 

Bssay 
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SsiKijr Writings of Longinus ? Many 
copies l^e^w^^aat to have one, I will 
take ah op^rtunil^ of a few 

weeks, -a critichi,/htisc^&P' 'It’" is intended to 

publish two ^ ti^e^ISlI^Ksf. bf it '^is publh^iticm: has 

a double vi^. To notice the 'li^*iiei^ books on every 
which rehite to learned antiquity, *ab^ to introduce occasionaillj^^ew 
and unpub!fi>hedl.;coni positions. The authors are unknown, or Ifi^cr 
wish to be iibj sQ^e . of them will certainly be discovered by 
their superior uncommon elegance of style. I am 

sufficiently ^ac^r^i^ed^'^th them, to affirm confidently the 
work will ple^ you. With some of the persons concerned in it, 
1 am intimately conqebted, and they have requested me to rechin- 
mend to th^ some ZiOndon bookseller, to whom a few copihil'liiay 
be sent for sale. Jbir this purpose, I have thought of Elmsle^/"who 
will probably have no olyjection to try the success of the work in 
[England, by takhig twenty or even fewer copies. I wish however 
in the first place to mention the business to you, that Elmsley, or 
some other by your interest, may be the more readily induced to 
undertake it. There is also'*^ another favour of more iniportanee) 
which my friends, through my agency, anxiously hope to obthin 
from you ; the ci^pumstooce is this: upon their expressing a wish 
that their miscellany* should contain extracts from ([)riental authors, 
partiqalarty Beiwc and Arabic, I recommended to them, as t!:ferc 
are^bitt fewyworks of this nature, aifd still fewer worthy of no^te; 
thttt ^Sjlj ^ PPBld leave a space for short dissertations, under the 
hcad J^^MP^> er essays^ «» any other title, by which tliey may be 
asf a means of promoturg these studies. I pro- 
frk mj^Qwn^ some bio^^g^gl n^noirs 

Th ey - earnestly t^reat^nae to'^^vail 

npoB srnne essays, kl^i addhagj 

: . that 
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that they wiMild {>rove the greate^ lecolmiitedation 

of this|MiitW the ^rk» aad iriend- 

sbipj, vphidbt I ‘Was 'could not fiiil of ob- 

tamiy^ this fa^otlf rrdatl0y|^''’l||ilNMse, to what I have 

bel^^^led, by boasting T Ibave yielded thf 

moi^ Teadily to tl^ir the ^pes of rei^ving by it 

in Sbi^e degree, the lieaty Ibss^Wliich we sustained in you. I 
thei^l^t)|^ most earnestly entreat and beseech yo% by your ancient 
loiri fe^ the Oriental itiuses, who so fedi rtj^y regret you, 

nol if^tahit any convenient opporttihitj^wV|||||i^ng our wishes. 

lb your shelves — you will find mamy tmd|^lmuj[y, and suf- 
fici^lly perfect for publication. Whatever you senjftvirill bo most 
aps^l^ablc, and it shall appear in our misceH^ny^with OK without your 
namfe'^ you may think proper. If you have aay.^ng in English, 
and" vbmt time to turn it into liatin, I will readily undertake the 
trai|s1ation of it, and submit it to the examination of others who are 
better scholars than myself, that your reputation may suffer no 
ipipeachment from it. Nothing shall be a4dod>^ omitted, or changed, 
bp| ^t shall appear exactly as you se^ ^ diink it 

tMs^jsary, I will pledge my word* ^ hope Will not be incon> 
it to you to favour me with ae reply, to this lett^, and 1 

miyiDj^n your obliging acquiescetK^ hi odr reque^^t. 

• * * 

I congratulate you upon your new ofiice, as m mt]x>i|tf(!;tion to 
^mething more honourable and lucrative; and as 
your liberty, l^regret it rather on my axx^nt^ than 
one, not even an Ei%lishman, can object to service 
good* which is tbejust rec<Hnf^nce of virtue and. me 
howi^fj^ y<mK is grievous, for if X was ^p^^|KMirted in 

^pqctatioo of sedng you, wh^ you own master, 

1 can scarcely now indulge a distant , Do not 

however leaae me inr despair: yon have assoi^krtea ; some 

interval 
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interval of leisure may occur, and if it should, do not neglect it, but 
run over and make us happy by the enjoyment of your company 
and conversation. It is not from Mirant of inclination that 1 do not 
pay you another visit, the recollection of' the pleasure I had in your 
society, is so strongly impressed upon me, that I have nothing more 
anxiously at heart, than to fly over to you with all speed, that I 
may again eiyqy it. Neither is it want of tune, that detains me, 
for uny office which exclusively occupies me for nine months, 
lef^^ves me at liberty the remaining three. M^at is it then? I will 
tell you the truth, nor blush to reveal to my friend “ that when my 
“ puree is heavier, I shall find the journey to you lighter*-” 

Tiic soil of Oriental literature in Holland, as elsewhere, is barren 
it produces only the mere conveniences of life, but no superfluities 
whatever. I must therefore defer all hope of accomplishing a 
journey to England, without some unexpected improvement of my 
circumstances. I shall however bear my lot, whatever it may be, 
with patience. Having mentioned this subject to you, I will add 
sometliing in which you may essentially serve me. With a view to 
improving my fortune, and procuring that affluence, which though 
it may be dispensed with, is most acceptable to those who possess 
it, I have determined to undertake the charge of a pupil, to receive 
him into my house and superintend liis morals and education. 1 
am particularly anxious however that he should be of your country, 
not only because the system of private education is little known or 
followcxl here, but because it would be more agreeable to me to 
part .with my liberty to an Englishman (you see how openly I 
.speak) from whom I might expect a more substantial recompence. 
My paper will not allow me to say much more. Oblige me with a 
few lines in reply ; I am certain you will willingly assist me as 
far as you can, and you may depend upon the. strictest attention 
* .An Arabic proverb, adapted to the situation of tbe writer. 

on 
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on my part> to any request from j’ou which I can possibly execute^ 
My wife sends her best compliments to your excellent mother and 
sister. Farewel, my dear Jdiies, and continue to honour me with 
your esteem. 

H. A. ScHULTENS. 

# « * * » 

At an interval of more than thirtj’-fivc j’cars from the date of 
this letter, I cannot but acknowledge a disposition to sympathize, 
with the feelings of the learned >vriter, and participate the regret 
which he expresses, at the deprivation of the society of his friend^ 
from his want of means to defray tlie cxpence of a journey to 
England. At this period, Schultens enjoyed an extensive repu- 
tation, and was perhaps the object of envy to many, who, without 
any claim to distinction, possessed that opulence which with all 
his indefatigable labours in cultivating and promoting literature, he 
had not been able to procure. We feel the more for him, because^ 
his complaints, (if the confidential communication of his circum- 
stances authorize the expression) are neither deficient iii dignity, 
nor resignation. In truth, the tmet of literature w'hich he had 
chosen to cultivate, was more calculated to produce a harvest of 
celebrity, than profit. 

* Mr. Jones to H. A. Schultens. 

July, 177T. 

I should have great pleasure in complying with your 
kind and friendly request, by furnishing my contribution to the 
new work which is soon to appear amongst you, and w^uld exert 
myself for this purpose, but the absolute want of leisure makes it 
impossible. My law employments, attendance in the courts, inces- 
sant studies, the arrangement of pleadings, triab of causes, and 

* Appendix, No. 34 . 
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opinions to clients, -scarcely allow me a few moments for eating and 
sleeping, I thank you sincerely for your very entertaining account 
of your own occupations, and of what is going on in your country. 
If I should hear of any wealthy English gentleman, who wishes to 
send his son as a pupil to Holland, to study literature, you may 
rely upon my recommendation of your merits, as well as upon my 
assistance on all occasions. I must however at the same time tell 
you, that an opportunity of this nature is very uncertain. 


Mr. Jones to Lord Althorpe. 

MV DI'.AR LORD, Bath, Dec. 2.3, 1777. 

I told 3’'ou, when I had the pleasure of seeing you in 
London, that it was doubtful whether I should pass my vacation 
at Anisterdain or at Bath ; the naiads of the hot springs have pre- 
vailed you see, over the nymphs of the lakes, and I have been 
chinking the waters for a month, with no less pleasure than advan- 
tage to my health, the improvement of which I ascribe however 
in great measure to my regular exercise on the downs, and to absti- 
nence from any study that renuhes too much exertion of the mind. 
I shoidd ha\ c seated indeed in Holland from town to town, and a 
little voyage would have dissipated my bile, if I had any, but that 
scheme I must postpone till another winter, and have sent an 
excuse to ray Dutch friend who expected me. 

As I came hither entirely for the purpose of recreating ray ex- 
hausted spirits and strengthening iny stomach, I have abstained 
with some reluctance from dancing, an amusement which I am as 
fond of as ever, but which would be too heal mg for a Avatcr- 
drinker ; and as for the idler diversions of a public place' they 
have not tlic recommendation of novel tc^ rvithout which they 

cannot 
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cknnot long please. You, my dear friend, are in tlic mean time 
relaxing yourself, from the severer pursuits of science and civil 
knowledge, with the healthy and manly exercise of the field, from 
-which you w'ill return with a keener appetite to the noble feast 
which the Muses are again preparing for you at Cambridge. And 
here, by way of parenthesis, I must tell 3 "ou that I joined a small 
party of hunters the other morning, and was in at the death of a 
hare ; but I must confess, that I think hare-hunting a very duH 
exercise, and fit rather for a huntress than a mighty hunter, mther 
for Diana than Orion. Had 1 the taste and vigour of Actscon, with- 
out his indiscreet curiosity^, my game "would be the stag or the fox, 
and I should leave the hare in peace, witliout sending her to her 
many friends. This heresy- of mine ma^’ arise from my fondness 
for every thing vast, and my disdain of every thing little, and for 
the same reason I should prefer the more violent sport of the 
Asiatics, who enclose a whole district with toils, and then attack 
the tygers and Icojjards with javelins, to the sound of trumpets and 
clarions. Of music, I conclude, 3 'ou have as much at Althorpe, 
as your heart can desire ; I might here have more than my cars 
could bear, or my mind conceive, for we have Avith us La Motte, 
Fischt r, Rauzzini, but, as J live in the house of mj*^ old master, 
Evans, whom j'ou remember, I am satisfied with his harp, which I 
prefer to the Theban Jatc, as much as I prefer M'alcs to ancient 
or modern Eg^'pt. 

I was this morning witlj 'Wilkes, Avho shewed me a letter lately- 
written to him from Paris, by Diderot, as 1 have you knOw a 
quick memory, I brought away the substance of it, and give it to 
you in a translation almost litoral — Friend Wilkes, it delights me 
to hear that you still have sufficient employment for your active 
mind, without which you cannot long be happy. I have just read 
“ the several speeches which you have delivered on the subject of 

“ your 
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yourjpresent war against the provincials; they are full of elo- 
quence, force, and dignity. I too have composed a speech on 
the same subject, which I would deliver in your senate, had I 
“ a seat in it. I will wave for the present, my countrymen, all 
“ consideration of the justice or injustice of the measures you are 
“ puiTiuing ; I w'cll know that to be an improper topic at the time 
“ when the public welfare is immediately concerned. I will not 
“ even (piestioii at present your power to reduce an exasperated 
** and desperate people, but consider, I entreat you, that you are 
“ surrounded by nations by whom you arc detested ; and sa}’’, for 
“ heaven’s sake, how long 3 ’ou will give them reason to laugh at the 
“ ridiculous figure you are making.” This is m^- harangue; it is 
short in words, but extensive in meaning. — So far, my dear Lord, 
Ave liave no reason to censure the tliouglits or expressions of the 
learned Enej clopedist ; Avhat folloAvs is so protligate, that I Avould 
not transcribe it, if 1 Averc not sure, that j'ou Avould join with me 
ill condemning it. “ As to yourself (he adds) be chccarful, drink 
“ the best wines, keep the ga^’cst company, and should you be 
“ inclined to a tender passion, address yourself to such v omen as 
“ make the least resistance ; they are as amusing and as interesting 
“ as others. One li\'es Avith them Avitliout anxiety, and quits them 
without regret.’* — I want Avords, Didorot, to express the base- 
ness, the folly,' the brutality of this sentiment. I- am no c^’nic, 
but as fond as any man at Paris of cheerl’ul compauA', and of such 
plcasuris as a man of virtue need not blush to enjoy ; but if the 
philosophy^' of the French academicians be conijirised in your 
advice tufr-yonr fi'iend Wilkes, k cp it to yourself, and to such as 
you. I aAi of a diflerent sect, lie concludes his letter Avith some 
professions of regard, and Avidi a recommendr. ion of a young 
Frenchman, Avho told Wilkes some speeches ol Diderot, to the 
liinpress of Russia, Avhich you shall hear at some other time. I 

X am 
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am interrupted, and must leave you with reluctance till the 
morning. 

^ if: * 

An apology, 1 trust, wdll not be thought necessary for introducing 
that passage in Diderot’s letter, which IMr. Jones reprobates in terms 
of asperity and indignation suitable to the rectitude of his own 
mind. liis remarks upon it will serve to explain, if it be at all 
necessary, certain expressions in his letters, which may be thought 
to border upon a levity, that never entered into the composition of 
his character. Ilis mind was never tainted with vice, nor was the 
morality of his conduct ever impeached. He valut'd the pleasures 
of society, and enjoyed them as long as they were innocent, whilst 
he detested the principles and practice of the debauchee and 
sensualist, and like his favourite Hafe 2 , could amuse his leisure 
houi’s, with poetical compositions in praise of love or beauty, 
without sacrificing his health, his time, or his virtue. His censure 
of Diderot is equally a proof of his own abhorrence of vice, and of 
his anxiety to impress it strongly on the mind of his friend and late 
pupil*. 

In 

* Of Diderot, thus casually introduced to the notice of the reader, it may not be ii rele- 
vant to give a short account. His works I have never read, nor from the clniracit’r of 
the man, have any wish to peruse them. Diderot (I take mj information from the Abbe 
Barruel) was one of the gang of conspirators against the Christian Religion. He not 
only professed Atiieism, but made a boast of it, and inculcated it in his writings. He 
was invited to Russia, by the Kinpress Catherine, who at first ad mi led his genius, but 
soon found sufficient reason in liis conduct and principles to send him back to France. 

There were moments in which this professed friend and admirer of Voltaire, notwitii^ 
standing his avowed impiety, .seems to liave been compelled by the force of , truth to pay 
homage to the New Tesiainerit. An acquaintance found him one day explaining u 
chapter of it to Ids daughter, with all the apparent seriousness and energy of a believer* 
On expressing his surprise, Diderot replied, " 1 understand your meaning ; but after all, 
wher^f is it potsiblt* to find better lessons for her instruction 1 he devils believe and 
tremble. 


At 
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In 1778, Mr. Jones published a translation of the speeches of 
Isscus, in causes concerning the law of succession to property at 
Athens, with a prefatory discourse, notes critical and historical, and 
a coinmcntar}'. 

'J'he works of Isieus had long been neglected ; the subject of them 
was dry, and his t<“chnical language, as Mr. Jones observes, was 
unintelligible to the herd of graniinarians and philologers, by whom 
the old inonunients of Grecian learning were saved from destruc- 
tion. 'J’o rescue them from obscurity, and to present them to the 
student of our English laws in his native language, was a task 
which required the united qualifications of classical erudition and 
legal knowledge, and which he discharged with equal pleasure and 
suec(;ss. 

There is no branch of learning, from which a student of the law 
“ may receive a more rational pleasure, or which seems more likely' 
“ to prevent his being disgusted with the dry elements of a very 
“ complicated science, than the history of the I'ules and ordinances 
by which nations, eminent for wisdom, and illustrious in arts, 
** have regulaterl their civil polity : nor is this the only fruit that 
he may expect to reap from a general knowledge of foreign laws, 
both ancient and modern ; for whilst he indulges the liberal 
“ curiosity of a scholar in examining the customs and institu> 
tions of men, whose works have yielded him the highest delight, 
“ and whose actions have raised his admiration, he will feel the 

A t the close ibf a life of profligacy and impiety, consistent with tlie sentiments ex- 
pressed in hi^ letter to Wilkes, Diderot shewed some signs of contihion, and even went 
so far as to declai c an intention of publicly recanting liis errors. If Jut the barbarity of his 
pluiosophic friends interfered to prevent it, and they resolved as far as they could, that he 
should die without repentance. Under the pretence that a change of air would promote 
his restoration to health, they secretly removed him into the country, and never left him 
iintil ho expired, in July 17S-k. 


satisfaction 
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satisfaction of a patriot, in observing the preference due in most 
instances to the laws of his own country above those of all other 
“ stales; or, if his Just prospects in life giv^e him hopes of becoming 
“ a legislator, he may collect many useful hints, for the improve- 
“ nicnt even of that fabric, which his aiieesioi’s have erected with 
infinite exertions of virtue and genius, but which, like all human 
systems, Avill ever advance nearer to perfection, and ever fall 
“ short of it.” 

I ([note the preceding observations from his j)rcfatorv discourse, 
which is written with uncommon elegance, and j)artieularly inte- 
resting, not only from the information which it contains respecting 
the author ^vliosc works he illustrated, but for its critical remarks 
on the comparative merits of the Grecian orators, and for his disser- 
tation on the Attic laws of succession, and the forms of pleading in 
the Athenian courts. It was no small credit to Mr. Jones to have 
successfully accomplished what Sir Mathew Hale, “ to whose 
“ learning and diligence the present age is no less indebted, than 
his contemporaries w'ere to his wisdom and virtue,” had unsuc- 
cessfully attempted. 

The works of Isaeus are dedicated to Earl Bathurst, and Air. 
Jones takes occasion in the epistle dedicatory to inform tlie jjublie, 
that although he had received many signal marks of friendship 
from a number of illustrious persons, Lord Bathurst had been his 
greatest, his only benefactor ; that witlujut any solicitation, or even 
TC(iucst on Ills part, his Lordship gave him a substantial and perma- 
nent token of regard, rendered still more valuable by the obliging 
maimer of giving it, and literally the sole fruit w'hich he had ga- 
thereclfrom an incessant course of very painful labour. He adds, 
his further acknowledgments for the more extended intentions of his 
Lordsliip, although he liad not then derived any benefit from them. 

This 
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This was the only publication of Mr. Joiuw, in 1778, which 
however it might tend to encrease his reputation, did not perhaps 
much advance his professional success, lie hatl how(;vcr every 
reason to be satisfu'd Avith the ])roportiou of business that fell to 
his share, during the circuits whicli he regularly attended. 

IMr. Jones had transmitted a copy ol’ his translation to Edmund 
lUiike, and tlic following letter contains liis acknowledgment of the 
favour. 'I'lie opinion of a great orator on any subject connected with 
that of his constant meditations, will not be read without interest. 

MV Or.AIl SIU, Miirch IQ, 1770- 

I give you many thanks for your most obliging anti 
valuable present, and feel myself extremely honoured 1 ) 3 ' this mark 
of your irit'ndship. My iirst leisure will be emplo 3 ’ed in an atten- 
tive pentsal of an author, who hatl merit enough to till up a jiart of 
yours, and whom 3 011 have made accessible to me with an ease and 
advantage, wliieh t)nc so many years tlisuscd to Clreck literature as 
J have been, could not otherwise I'.avc. Isseus, is aii author of 
whom I know nothing but !>v fume; I am suit' that ati}’^ idea 1 had 
from thence et)aeeivetl of him, will jtot be at all lessened bj" seeing 
inm in your translation. J tio ia»t kiK)\v' how it has hapj)ened. that 
orators have hitherto fared woi>'' in the liaiuis of tla^ trunslatoi's, 
than even the poets ; 1 never coultl bear to read a translation of 
Cicero. Demosthenes sutlers 1 think somewhat less — but be sutlers 
greatly; so much, that J must sa\', that no laiglish reader could 
W'ell conceive from wdienee he had acquired the reputation of the 
first of orators. 1 am satisfied that there is now an eminent excep- 
tion to this rule, and 1 sincerely congratulate the public on that 
acquisition. 1 am with tlie greatest truth and veg: d, m 3 - dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and obliged humble -.ervant, 

Edmund Burke. 

Of 
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Of the incidents in the life of Mr. Jones during the years 1778 
and 1779, I have no particular infoiTnation ; we may suppose liis 
time and attention to have been principally engrossed by his pro- 
fessional duties and studies, and the political circumstances of the 
times. His own letters, always interesting, and often instructive, 
with those of his correspondents, contain all that 1 know of him 
during this period; the latter afford additional evidence of the. 
esteem in which his learning, abilities, and principles were held hy 
men of high reputation in the rank of literature. 


Mr. SwiNNEY to Mr Jones. 

glXl, Para of Comtantinoplc, JtDiuar^ 1778- 

So high an opinion do I entertain of your humanity 
and politeness, as to persuade myself you will readily pardon the 
liberty I have taken of sending you a rersian and Grecian manu- 
script. If, on perusal of one or the other book, you shall meet with 
a single passage that may contribute cither to your instruction or 
amusement, my purpose will be fully answered. 

Among the real curiosities I have seen at Constantinople, is a 
public museum, erected at the sole expense of a most learned 
Grand Visir, whose name and title was Rajib Pacha. I’his collec- 
tion contains about two thousand Arabian, Persian, and Turkish 
manuscripts, which the learned say contain vast stores of erudition. 
It is not improbable but I may be able, on some favourable occasion, 
to procure you a copy of the catalogue ; and then, should you be 
disposed to have any of the manuscripts copied, I iutreat you will 
confer the honoi' upon me of executing the commission. People 
assure me, but I dare not say whether with good authority or no, 
that tlie entire Decades of Livy, and the complete History of 
Curtius, are contained in that very precious repository : if so, who 

knows 
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knows but majesty itself (so superlatively happy are we in a 
monarch who favore the arts and sciences) ! may graciously con- 
descend to command a copy of them ? 

Be pleased to accept of my warmest wishes for your health, 
prosperit 3 ’, and very long life ; and believe me to be (what 1 
sincerely am) a lasting admirer of your abilities ; and at the same 
time, dear Sir, &c. 

SllJXEY SWINNEY. 

Dr. Stuart to Mr. Jones. 

MY DEAR SIR, October, 1778. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your most obliging- 
letter. It is impossible for me to express the value i.. which I hold 
the favourable sentiments you have conveyed to mo ; and above all, 
that strain of cordiality and friendship which accompany them. 
'I'he loss of that long letter, or dissertation, into which my j>erform- 
anoc was alnmt to entice 3’ou, is a matter of infinite regret to me ; 
but I hope that the object which then engaged more particularly 
your attention, and which was .so Avorthy of it, is uoav within ^'our 
reach ; that the fates are to coinjdy with your desires, and to place 
you in a scone where so much honor and so many laurels are to be 
Avon anti gathered. 

It affects me Avith a lii'cly pleasure that you- taste has turned Avith 
a peculiar fondness to the studies of law and government on the 
great scale of history and manners. They have been too long in 
the management of enquirers, Avho Avere merely m; taphysicians, or 
merely the retainers of courts. Their generous and liberal nature 
has been wounded and debased by the minuteness of an acute, but 
useless philosophy, and by a mean and slavish appetite for practice 

and 
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and wealth. It is now fit that wc should have lawyers who aro 
orators, philosophers, and liistorians. 

But while I intreat you to accept my best thanks for your 
excellent letter, and express my approbation of those studies of 
which you arc enamoured, permit me, at the same time, to embrace 
the opportunity of making known to 3'ou the beann' of these lines. 
Dr. Gillies, of whom you may have heard as tlio translator of 
Lj’sias, has been long my w arm friend : and I have to recommentl 
him to 3'ou as the possessor of qualities wdxich ai*c still more to his 
honor than extensive learning and real genius. Men who leave 
their compatriots behind them in the pursuits of science and true 
ambition, arc of the same familj', and ought to be known to one 
another. 

* 

Do me the favour, my dear Sir, to continue to afford me a place 
in 3’our memory, and believe me that I shall ahvays hear of your 
prosperity^, your reputation, and your studies, Avith a pccidiar and 
entire satisfaction. 

I am now, and ever, 3'our’s, &c. 

Gilb. Stuart. 

• P. S. In January or February I am to send into the AV’orld a new 
w'ork, in which I treat of the public law, and the Constitutional 
History q/" Scotland. And, Avherever ymxi are, I am to transmit 
you one of the first copies, by Mr. Murra3% of Fleet-Street. 

D EAN Tucker to Mr. Jones, 

DEAH SIR, * Gloucester, September 1778. 

When you first honored me with your acquaintance, 
perliaps you was not aware what a troublesome coi^espondcucc you 

Avaa 
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was bringing voursclf into, lie that as it may, I will now beg leave 
to avail myself of the permission which 3*011 kindly* granted me of 
consulting 3 011 on soim? ])oiuts. Several copic's of my last tract have 
been in the Universit 3 ' upwards of a fortnight; and it is probable 
thatbv' this time some have Aouchsafed to read it. AV'hat therefore 
J wish to know is, whether, in the judgment of those Avho have given 
it a perusal, I have conliited JMr. Jjocke’s s 3 'stem in such a manner, 
that the 3 ’' arc convinced his must be tcrougj Avhatever else may 
hapj)en to be right . If this is not the case, that is, if 1 - have not 
totally confuted ]\Ir. Locke, 1 need proceed no farther, for mine 
< an liave r.o chance to be true if his is still supposed to be the 
only true one, and 1 shall very Avillingly give up the pursuit. Lut, 
if 1 have demolished his scheme, I have so far cleared the Avay to 
m:uv>e room for my ov.n ; and, in that case, I have one or two 
j'oinls to con.'.ult you about. 

I am, 

J. TcCKIiE, 

Mr. Jones to Lord Althorpe. 

Tanplc, Oct. 13 , 177 ? 

M 3 ' dear Lord, captain, and friend (of all which titles 
no man entertains a juster idea than yourself) how shall I express 
the delight Avhich your letter from Warlcy camp has given me? 1 
cannot sufHcientlv regn't that 1 was st) long dejwived ot that 
pleasure; for, intending to be in lanulon ‘;non alter the circuit, 1 
had neglected to leave au 3 ' directions here about mv letters; so that 
yours has lain almost a month upon my table, Mhcre 1 found it 
yesterday on mv return from the conntrv. I ou>;ht indeed to have 
written first to you, because 1 was a raml)lcr, 3011 stationary,, and 
because the pen has been my pccidiar instrument, as the s\\ord 
has been yours tiiis summer ; but the agitation of forensic business, 

\ and 
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and the sort of society' in Avhich I have been forced to live, afibrdecl 
me few moments of leisure, except those in Avhich nature calls for 
perfect repose, and the spirits exhausted with fatigue require imme- 
diate reparation. I rejoice to see that you arc a votary, as Archi- 
locus says of liiniself, both of the muses and of IMars; nor do I 
believe that a letter full of more manly sentiments, or written Avith 
more nnaffected elegance, than yours, has ollen been sent from a 
cam]). You know 1 have set my miiul on your being a fine s])ca- 
ker in next parliament, in the cause of true constitutional liberty, 
and your letters convince me that I shall not be disappointed. To 
this great ohject, both for your own glory and your coimtry’s good, 
your present military station Aviil eontrihiini not a little; for a 
soldier’s life naturally insj)ires a etTtain spirit and eonfidence, an ith- 
out Avhich the finest elocution Avill not have a full effect. Xot to 
mention Pericles, Xenophon, C:esar, ami a inmdred other elotiuent 
soldiers among the ancients, 1 am })ersuadcd that Pitt (Avhom by 
the Avay J am far from comparing to Pericles) aecjuired his forcible 
manner in the field Avhere he carried tin* colours. This 1 intuition 
in addition to the advantages of your prcsiuit situation, Avhich you 
very justl}* point out ; nor can I think your summer in any i espeeJ 
uselessly spent, since our constitution has a good del’encein a an cl! re- 
gulated militia, officered by nicuAvho lo\'e tficir country; and a militia 
so regulated may in due time be the means of thinning the formi- 
dable standing army, if not of extinguishing it. Ca])tain * * 

is one of the Avorthiest, as Avell as tallest men in the kingdom ; but 
he, and his Socrates, Dr. Johnson, have such jirejudices in politics, 
that one must be ujion one’s guard in their, coinpan\', if one Avishes 
to preserve their good opinion. By the Avay, the Dean of Glonecster 
has printed a Avork, Aviiich he thinks a full confutation of Locke’s 
Theory of Government, and his second volume Avill contain a ncAV 
Theory of his own ; of this, Avhen avc meet. The disappointment to 
whicii you alhulc, and concerning NA'hich you say »o many friendly 

t hi lies 
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things to me, is not yet certain. IVly competitor is not yet nomi- 
nated : many doubt whether he will be ; 1 think he will not. unless 
the Chancellor should pj'css it strongb'. It is still tlie opinion and 
wish of the bar, that I should be the man. I believe the minister 
luirdly knows his own mind. 1 cannot legally be appointed till 
.lanuarv, or next month at soonest, because J am not a barrister ot 
iive years standing till that time ; now many believe that they keep 
tlio place ojK'n (br me till I am qualified. I certainly wish to have 
R, bc c'ausfe 1 wish to hav(' twenty thousand pounds in my ])ockcl 
bii'on* 1 am eighl-and-thirly years old, and then I might contribute 
■'Oh'’' little degree towards the service of my country in Parliament, 
. w('ll as at the Par. without selling my liberty to a patron, as too 
many of inv prt-(‘'— ion are not ashamed of doing: and 1 might be a 
‘^peak'd' i:i {h*' I'ouse of Commons in the full vigour and maturity 
oi';': v a-'X : w'k leas, iu the slow can er of Westminster-Tlall, I should 
n(»t perj.-i j ■^. < veil will) the best success, acquire the same indepen- 
<h‘nt .'(a! ion, till the age at which ©icero Avas killed. But be 
avsiired, my tleav lord, that if the minister be offended at the style 
m Avhich I have spoken, do speak, and Avill speak, of public affairs, 
ami on that account should refuse to give me the judgesliip, I shall 
not be at all mortified, having already a vciy decent comj>etencc 
Avithont a debt, or a care of any kind. I Avill not break in upon 
A’ou at ^\'arl('y unexpectedly, but Avhenever you tind it most 
convenient let me know, and T Avill be Avith you in less than 
two horn's. 


Dp: AN Tucker to Mr. Jones. 

or \u sin. >•, Dicc/iibc) 3l, 177 s. 

1 liuvc the picasmx' to accjuaint yon, that your packet 
and letter arrived safg last night, for both A’.liioh I am Aery much 

obliged 
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obliged to you. I cannot say that your remarks have wrought much 
conviction in me, (in some places they liave) but they have had 
what I esteem a better effect, that is, they will make me more 
cautious and circumspect in some of my expressions ; and they will 
oblige me to bring more proofs and illustrations of some points than 
I thought were needful. In all these respects your friendly remarks 
have done me much greater service than unmeaning compliments ; 
and as to your differing so widely in opinion from me, your frank 
declai-ation of this diffcreuct; pi'oves you the honester man, and the 
more to be esteemed. I am, &c. 

Adam Prince Czartoryski to Mr. Jones. 

Jl arsarc, Nov. OG, 177^. 

It is the fate of those who, like 3'ou, arc an ornament 
to the literary Avorld, to be known to those Avho arc perfectly unknoAvn 
to them ; each is entitled to call to them for light, and this I hope 
Avill be a sufficient apology for my intruding upon you, and inter- 
rupting those studious hours which you consecrate Avith so much 
success to the instruction of jmur readers. 

I was happy enough of late to hit upon 3’our Essay on the l^oetry 
of the Eastern nations, and your History of the Persian language. 
1 found that you had made up in these two Avorks a quarrel of a 
very old standing betAvecn erudition and taste : 3 011 have brought 
them to meet together in such a friendly manner, that one Avho had 
never read but your Avritings would be apt to think they always 
Avent hand in hand. 

I have been appl3ang myiielf since a fcAv years to the study of 
Eastern languages ; though I cannot flattei*^ myself Avith Having 

made 
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made as yet any considerable progress in that branch of learning. 
Your most excellent Grammar of the Persian language, which gave 
birth to Mr. Richardson’s one of the Arabic, executed upon the 
same plan, are the agreeable guides which I follow in that difficult 
journey ; to them 1 owe to be reseued out of the hands of 
Kr})enins, Guadagnola, and the rest of those unmerciful gentlemen 
who never took tlie least trouble about clearing the road, or 
plucking out one single thorn from the many witli which the 
paths ol‘ tlie study of Kastern languages are covered. Give me 
leave to be still more beholden to you ; ami as you learned men 
are the leading stars of the unlearned, 1 beg you’ll bestow a fcAV 
monients of your leisure upon answering sonio questions which may 
perhaps apj)ear very triHing in the (wes of a man of your extensive 
kno>vledge. 

1 have always been at a loss to form any conjecture upon the 
tbllowing sulvject, which is, by what chance so many words from 
other I'hirojvean languages, or at least used in our European languages, 
are got into the Persian ; as for instance, jiviui, pudder, mfider*, the 
E.iglish, bud, the German, docliter, dcr, bend, together Avith a deal of 
our Sclavonian, especially in the arithmetical numbers, which, even 
in the manner of pronouncing tln'in, are exactly the same, such as 
pendsed, svheshsedf, 1 should be greatly obligerl to you likewise, 
if by your means 1 could be infonned, whether the dictionary of 
Meninski, proposed to be reprinted at Oxtbrd, is already come out, 
whether it contains a great many addition^ which are not to be 
found in the edition of 1680 ; lastly, Avhether Mr. Richardson has 
published the second volume, English and Arabic, of his Dictionary. 
As to our poor countryman, Meninski, he has rot met with the 


• Youth, father, mother. 


•j- 500 and 600. 
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j'eward wliich he had a right to expect* ; after having wasted his 
‘health and fortune in the finishing of liis work, he died unixoticed at 
Vienna; and his daughter ended her life in the same city a feW 
years ago, very ill used by those Avho had advanced money to licr 
father, for the publishing of his work. You live in a countiy where 
such a sin would be ranked anmug the mortal ones. IJaron 
Reviezki, so justly and lionourably mentioned in your works, has 
been rx-siding here for several veal’s, as minister of the Court of 
V'ienna : we have often made tlic wish that something . -’hi tempt 
you to take our part of the world in your way. If that si, ’d ( ver 
happen, 1 Avould consider it as a most agreeable circumsia. ire t ne, 
if you could be prcA'ailed upon to accept of my house durir.g y ur 
stay, and consider it as your own. 1 know what advaiuagcs we 
miglit reap from so useful and agreeable an intercourse, and would 
make it our business not to let time lay heavy upon your hands. 
T mu*'! (before I end) express to you the sense of pleasure whieh I 
felt as a Pole, in reading that passage of your preface which 
concerns our country’ : it bears the stamp of humanity and spirit 
Now, after having repeated my excuses for having been so forward, 
and perhaps so tedious. 

I am, with all possible regard, &c. 

PniNOE CzAKTonysKJ, General of Podolia. 

* From tlie short account given of Meninski in the Biographical Dictionary, it appears, 
liiat he was no less ilistiuguishcd for Iiis extensive erudition and profound knowledge of 
languages, particularly Oriental, than by the propriety of conduct, and abilities displayed 
by him in various official situations to which he had risen by his merit. His first station 
was that of first interpreter to the Polish embassy at the Porte, and from this he was 
gradually aflvaiiccd to the rank of a counsellor of war to the Emperor at Vienna, and 
fir.st interfucter of Oriental languages. He died at Vienna at the age of 75, in 1698^ 
eighteen years after the publication of his famous and useful work^ the Oriental Thesaurus. 
The compilers of tliis account do not notice the circumstances mentioned by Prince 
Cznrlorvski. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Jones to Prince Adam Czartoryski. • 

^ JLamVs Buildings, Temple, London, Feb, 17 . 1779 - 

Nothing could be more honourable to me than your 
letter, nothing more flattering than the sentiments which you express 
iii it ; hut I am so little usc'd to converse or correspond with 
I’linces, and have so long been accustomed to the plainness of the 
ancients, that 1 should address 3'our Highness with more facility in 
Latin than in anv motU'rn idiom. Yet as vou not oidy perfectly 
understand niy native language', but even write it (1 speak sincerelv) 
AA itli eh'gancc', 1 will try to answer you in Lnglish, with Homan 
siin|)licitv. 

li gives me great pliasurc that inv juvenile eomjmsilions have 
b( (.'n at ail useful or entertaining to you. Nldiat higher reward can 
a writer ilesire than the a|>|)robation of such a reader? In sup- 
j)o.sing, however, that you inteirupt inv studious hours which 1 am 
eonseerating to liti'rature, allow me to say, that, unhappily for me, 
3'ou are a little inistidvon. jM}" last four y’cars have been spent in 
forensic labours, vhieh, however arduous, are no less pleasing than 
reputable, and would be perfi'ctly' congenial with rav temper and 
liispo'-ition, il‘ they did not wholly preclude me from resuming my 
former studies. It is possible, however, that 1 may soon succeed 
to a high judicial oflice in Bengal, where the vacations will give me 
leisure to renew my acquaintance, which I now am obliged to 
intermit, with the Persian and Arabian classics. Should inj* appoiu.- 
ment take place, I shall set a high value on 3’our correspondence, 
and will not fail to send botii 3'our Highness, and my friend, Baron 
Beviezki, (to whom 1 will write' very soon) some- wreaths of flowers 
from the banks of the Ganges. 


In 
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In answer to your questions, I must inform your Highness, that 
project of reprinting Meninski here is entirely dropt; but 
Bl^ardson is indefatigable, and advances as expeditiously assets- 
sib}e with the second part of his dictionary. How so many Riro- 
l^n words crept into the Persian language, I know not with 
certainty. Procopius, I think, mentions the great intercourse, both 
in xvar and peace, between the Persians and the nations in the 
north of Europe and Asia, whom the ancients knew by the general 
name of Scythians. Many learned investigators of antiquity arc 
fully persuaded, that a very old and almost primoeval language was 
in use among these northern nations, from which not only the 
Celtic dialects, but even the Greek and Latin, are derived ; in fact 
we find and Mriif in Persian, nor is Suy«T)i} so far removed from 
dockter, or even 'evopM, and nomen from n&m, as to make it ridicu- 
lous to suppose, that they sprung from the same root. Wc must 
confess that these researches are very obscure ^d -uncertain ; and 
you will allow not so agreeable as an ode of Halfez, or an elegy 
of Amr* alkeis. How happy should I be, my dear Prince, if on my 
return trom India, I could visit Poland, accept the kind invitation 
of your Highness, and enjoy the promised pleasure of your con- 
versation and friendship. My good genius forbids me wholly to 
despair of that happiness; and the sperata volnptas suavk ami- 
citise,^ -which enabled Lucretius to endure any toil, and to spend 
the starry nights, as he says, in contemplation, sbsdl have a 
similar effect on, &c. 

- William Jones. 

Dr,. Stuart to Mr. Jones. 

^ MY DEAR SIR, Teb. l&j 1779. 

. * I beg you to accept my new wqik as a mark of my 

best oteervance. The subjects are very importeui^ very cuiioils, 
‘ . and 
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and very newr, but tlje m&teriob upon winoh I was to operate were 
very imperfect, indeed* I iW 'woch that d^^|»ibprtety of intentkm* 
is alLpy merit, and H^c^ l9»t, t think, ,I afh'tb draw little. ; 
for ir is common to me with writers who are the weakew.fmd 
most trifling. Yet, if yo^ eye can trace any evideoee ^ 
trifle to oppose my apprehensions, I shall be veiy .hiqtpy. All.tim 
humility of my doubts will go away. In two respects I ex|>c)ht^< 
tnj’self very much to censure. I have attacked the nohilt qfficitem vf 
the court of session ; and I have vindicated the freedom of the’ 
Scottish government from the misrepresentations of Dr. Robertson, 
the historiographer of Scotland. With a thousand people, tlmse 
things arc the greatest of all crimes. It is in England, and not in 
this country, that I am to find those readers who will be perfectly 
impartial. I entreat you to accept my most sincere wishes for 
your prosperity, and that you will believe me vdth the most entifo 
lespcct, my dearer, &c. • 

' Gilb. Stuart. 

Dr. Stuart to Mr. Jones. 

Dr. Stuart presents his best compliments to Mr. 

Tones. 

' T ‘ 

I beg to luve the pleasure to submit to your inspection a small 
Treatise, which I have published a tew years ago, as an introduc- 
tion to an extensive work on the laws and constitution of England, 
which I have hmg meditated, and have in part executed. If you 
like my ideas, 1 shall account myself extremely fortunate. If ihey 
do not stnke you as of importance and interesting, I shall think 
that I have mnployed my leisure without advantage. Your line of 
study has kMi you to enquire into the history of manners 

and jurisprudent The little work wh|t yogoafiaiies this^ote is 
perfectly within line; and,^ He- iRr most enlhe confi- 

a . * * ‘dence 
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dence 'in your |!>efietmtioa and eandor, 1 shoyld be happy to know 
yotiir.. Qfanioii oPdlt; I should iu to form a rcsolu^ 

ought to i^ya luid '^«9bod tp the ntfiprials 

in the of pro^ooi^ a slifaibet, whie^ may 
iiavc ami^^rtajcen without httving {wop^y consulted my 
me the favour to exc^ this taimble. 

♦ C. Rbviczki to Mr, Jones, 




lately re<;is^^ through Mr» 


tt^arum, Marci 17, 1779. 

f 

your two last 

i^'^^llSlI^ed publications, a agreeable and convipcing proof of 

'' yipir affectionate of me. The erudition 

with whi^ch your w<^ S^fOn^ not only delighted 4|B^^ j6oeedingly. 
Jhat almost excited my. uicTint^ion to. resume tjjUjMpjyin. which I 
almost f<;^Tgotten. Prince Adam Czarto^n||Mwhe has culti> 
Oriental literature not unsuccessfully, mH|pl|nmdy afforded 
an oppostunity of perusing your life of Nadir Sliya)^ ‘ lie par- 
ticularly pointed out the passages in the dissertatimi, in which you 
« atiake such honuiuable mention of me, and for which X am indebted 
your par^ality alone. ,,1 , regret the loss which the republic of 
letters mw^wfor from your «||e8crtion, and determination fo devote 
yourself tl^PIpUltar of T^hemis : but 1 trust that Mel|H>mene, under 
whose auspices you were born, will cm|^l you to^^m to your 
allegiance. I am "heartily tired with a residepcc of aavpn years on 
the hanks of the Vistula ; but the termination of the German war 
will, I hope, restore roe to a more pleasing situation. How much 
more agreeable would^^it be to me if fortune wout^ allfow me to 
gratify my inclinations, by passing my days in R^gla^d, near you I 
to whatev^ pimse p^y duptiny may.lead^^fS, my affection for 
continu^'wigb^^'.FareweU.^^. 

^ " tXo. S^. » 

Mr. 
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Mr. Jones to Lord Althorpe. 

TentfU, Fti. 4k, 1780 > 

'rhe public piety having given me this afternoon what 
I rarely can obtain, a short intermission of business, can I employ 
my leisure more agreeably than in writing to my friend I shall 
send my letter at random, not knowing whether you are at Althorpe 
or at Suckingham, but persuading myself that it wall find you 
without much delay. May I congratulate you and our country on 
your entrance upon the great career of public life ? If there ever 
was a time when men of spirit, sens^, and virtue ought to stand 
forth, it is the present. I am informed, that you have attended 
some country meetings, and are on some committees. Did you 
find it necessary or convenient to speak on the state of the nation ? 
It is a noble suby^t, and with your knowledge as well as judgment, 
you will easily acq.'iire habits of eloquence ; but habits they are, no 
less than playing on a musical instrument, or handling a pencil ; 
and as the best musicians and finest painters began with plajring 
sometimes out of tune and drawing out of proportion, so the 
greatest orators must begin with leaving some periods unfinished, 
and perhaps with sitting down in the middle of a sentence. It is 
only by continued use that a speaker learns to express his ideas 
with precision and soundness, and to provide at the beginning of a 
period for the conclusion of it ; but to this facility of speaking, the 
habit of writing rapidly contributes in a wonderful degree. I would 
particularly impress this truth upon your mind, my dear friend, 
because I am fully convinced that an Englishman’s real importance 
in his country, will always be in a compound ratif) of his virtue, his 
knowledge, and his eloquence, without all of wluch qualities little 
real utility can result from either of them apart ; and I am no less 
persuaded, that a virtuous and knowing man, who has no natural 
impediment, may by habit acquire perfect eloquence, as certainly 
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iis a healthy man who has the use of his muscles, may learn to swim 
t)r to scate. AVhen shall we meet, and where, that wc may talk 
over these and other matters ? There arc some tofjics which Avill 
be more properly discussed in conversation than upon pa^r, I 
mean on account of their copiousness ; for believe me I should not 
be concerned, if all that I write were copied at the post-office, and 
read before the King in council. ****** 
*At the same time I solemnly declare, that I will not enlist under 
the banners of a partj", a declaration which is I believe useless, 
because no party would recei%'e a man, determined as 1 am, to 
tliiuk for himself. To you alone, my friend, and to your interests 
I am fii*mly attached, both from early habit and from mature 
reason, from ancient affection unchanged for a single moment, and 
tj'oin a full conviction that such affection was well placed. The 
views and wishes of all other men I will analy^ze and •weigh wuth 
that suspicion and slowness of belief, Avhich my experience such as 
it is, has taught me ; and to be more particular, although I will be 
jealous of the re^r/i part of our constitution, and always lend an 
arm towards restraining its proud waves w'ithin due limits, yet my 
most vigilant and strenuous efforts shall be directed against any 
oligarch}' that may ris(', being convinced that on the popidar part of 
every government depends its real force, the obligation of its laws, 
its welfare, its security, its permanence. I have been led insensibly 
to write more seriqjisly than I had intended ; my letters shall not 
always be so dull, but with so many public causes of grief or of 
resentment, who can at all times be gay ? 

****** 

In the memoirs of Mr. Jones, the year seventeen hundred and 
eighty forms an interesting aera, in which his occupations were di- 
versified, his prospects extended, and his hopes expanded, more 
than at any former period of his life. His professional [)ractice had 
greatly encreased, and suggested the fairest hopes of progrcssi\'c 

enlargement. 
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enlargement, and augmented profit ; but as his views were more 
])articularly directed to the vacant seat on the bench of Fort William, 
in Bengal, and as from the kindness of Lord North, he was autho- 
rizeef to expect the early attainment of it, he M’as less solicitous to 
procure an augmentation of business, which, in the event of success 
in his India pursuits, he must altogether abandon. In this state of 
suspense, the political events of the times, received a inoi’e than 
ordinary share of his attention : he did not however enrol himself 
^rith any part^’ ; but looking up to the constitution and liberty of 
his (a>untry, as the objects of his political adoration, he cultivated 
an extensive ac(|uaintance with men of all parties, and of the first 
rank and talents, Avithout any sacrifice of principle or opinion. No 
man had ever moix; right to apply to himself the character of 
“ nullius addictus jurare in verba inagistru” With respect to the 
.\merican war, he early adopted sentiments upon it unfavourable 
tx) the justice of the British cause, and this opinion once foi’ined, 
A\’ould naturally a<-quirc strength from the protraction of the contest, 
wliich he lamented with the I’celings of a true patriot and friend to 
humanity. 'J'hese retleclions dictated a very animated ano classical 
Ode to Jiiberky, which he composed in Latin, and printed in iVIarch; 
it strontily displays his genius, erudition, feelings, and political 
principles*. 

Sir Boger Newdigatc having di'clarcd his intention of vacating 
his seat in parliament, as representative of the LTniversity of Oxford, 
Mr. Jones was induced bj' a laudable ambition, and the encourage- 
ment of many respectable fricnils to come forward as a candidate. 
The following letters will explain his hopes, his conduct, and 
disappointment on this occasion. 

* Works, vol. iv. p. 6S1. This ode was pnblishetl utider the title of Jutii Mitcsigonj 
ad libertatem. The assumed name is formed bv a transposition of the letters of GHlielmu-s 
Jonesius. 

IMr. 
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Mr. Cartwright to Mr. Jones. 

Sir, I 7 dx 

It is witii pleasure I observe the public papere mentiou 
you as one of the candidates to represent the University of Oxford 
at the ensuing election. ^\s a literary society, the rank you hold 
in the republic of letters ought certainly to point you out as one of 
the first objects of her choice. But it is not merely upon this 
principle that I feel myself interested in your success: exclusive of 
that veneration with which I look up to superior talents, I have an 
additional motive (which indeed ought to supersede every other) in 
the very high opinion 1 have formed of your integrity. If in this 
opinion I should be mistaken, your own writings have greatly 
contributed to mislead me. You will perceive. Sir, my reason for 
troubling you with this letter is to desire that when you make out a 
list of your friends upon this occasion, my name may be admitted 
into the number. I am, Sir, with truth, your very sincere well- 
wisher, &c. 

Edmund Cartwright, 

Mr. J ONES to the Rev. E. Cartwright. 

DEAR SIR, Lamb's Buildings, Temple, May 16, 1780. 

Since my friends have declared me a candidate for the 
very honourable seat which Sir Roger Newdigate intends to vacate, 
I have received many flatterhig testimonies of regard from several 
respectable persons, but your letter dated. May 8th, which I did not 
receive till this morning, is, without a compliment, the fairest and 
most pleasing fruit of the competition in which 1 am engaged. The 
rule of the University, rvhich is a very noble one, forbidding me to 
solicit votes for myself, I have not been at liberty even to apply to 

many 
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many persons whom it is both a pleasure and honour to know. 
Your unsolicited approliation is a great reward of my past toil in 
my literary career, and no small incentive to future exertions. As 
to my integrity, of which you are pleased to express a good opinion, 
it has not yet been tried by any very strong temptations : I hope it 
will resist them if any be thrown in my way. This only I may say 
(and I think without a boast) that my ambition was always very 
much bounded, and that my views arc already attained by jn’ofes- 
sional success adequate to my highest exj>eclations. l^erhaps J shall 
not be thought very unambitious, if I add, that my great object 
of imitation is Air. Seklcn, and that if I could obtain the same 
honour which was confeiTcd on him, I should, like him, devote the 
rest of my life to the service of my constituents and m3' country, 
to the practice of an useful jn'ofcssion, and to the unremitted study 
of our English laws, history, and litt'rature. To be approved In’’ 
3'ou, and such men as you (if many such could be found) would be 
a .sufluMent rewar<l to. See. 

W. .Tones. 


Permit me to add an ode printed (but not published) before the 
]>rescnt coiiijK'tition, and at a time when I should have b(‘en certaiulv 
niad{; a judge in India, by the kindness of Liord North, if anj’’ 
appointment had taken place. It proves suflicicntlj’^ that no views 
or connections can prevent me from declaring 1113' honest sentiments 
when I think the3' ma3’ be useful to my counby. 

Mr. B u H R o Av s to Mr. J o n e s. 

Hadhy,mar C3, 1780. 

Eor the first time 1 am soriy' I did not take all, my 
ilcgrees. I should have been happ3’- to have given the testimony of 
an individual to a merit, which I have long considered as the 

reproach. 
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reproach, as well as ornament of this age and country : I must add 
it would have given me particular pleasure to have expressed my 
gratitude to one who has so much contributed to my instruction and 
amusement. 

J most heartily wisli 3*011 success, as the republic seems in great 
danger of taking some harm from ihe weakness of her friends, and 
the vigor ot her I'oes, and never in an}' time of her life stood in more 
need ot the attracting and repelling ]>owei’s of men of abilit}*. 1 
must own too, 1 have an additional reason for wishing 3’ou seated in 
the Ihitish parliament, as 1 shall take great satisfaction in seeing 
the dull of all denominations convinced, that men of wit and learn- 
ing arc as capable of excelling in public business, as tlu'v call it, 
as the most illitej'ate of them all. 

I am, &;c. 

J. Bl Knows. 

Mr. Jones to Dr. Milman. 

Sir, May 50, 1780. 

Although I have not yet the honoi*, to which 1 have 
long aspired, of 3'our acquaintance and friendship, yet 1 am jvci*- 
suaded that the bond which ought in this crisis to unite all Iioncst 
men is, idem sent ire de repubhea ; and my friend, Mr. Millcs, having 
imparted to me the contents of your yesterday’s note, 1 beg leave to 
assure you, that I never imagined it possible, in this metropolis, at 
the busiest time of the year, for professional men to attend a com- 
mittee of canvassers, and never thought of soliciting the attendance 
or exertions of my friends, any farther than might be consistent 
witli their engagements and avocations. Accept, Sir, my very 
warm and very sincere thanks (and v hen I have the honor of being 
known to you, you will find that my warmth and my sincerity arc 

perfectly 
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perfectly undissembled) for the sentiments which you express to Mr. 
Milles in regard to me. Whatever be the event of the competition 
in which I am engaged, I shall certainly reap the most pleasing fruit 
from the kindness of many excellent persons, by whom it is an high 
honor to be esteemed. 

* ^ 0 * 

This only I can say, that my friends having nominated me, I have 
nothing to do but to sieer right onward, as Milton says, to a poll. 
'Fhe voyage will probitbly last a twelvemonth at least ; and though 
T began to sail after the Monsoon, ^^et I am by no means in despair 
of rcacliing the port with flying pennons, how unfavourably soever 
some few breezes may blow. Without an allegory, it will necessarily 
take up much time for in}’^ friends to canvass nine hundred voters, 
a great ma jority of whom is dispersed in various parts of the king- 
dom. As to my competitors, I know them both, and respect the 
benevolence of Sir W. Dolbcn as much as I admire the extensive 
erudition and fine, taste of Dr. Scott : but their political principles 
are the reverse of mine. 

* H. A. ScHULTENs to Mr. Jones. 

Leydi'it, June 2, 1780. 

Although increasing, and, at this particular time, 
incessant occupation reluctantly compels me, in some measure, to 
forego the pleasure of corresponding with my friends, yet the 
subject of your last letter appears to me so important, that I am 
determined to hazard an immediate answer to it in three woi*ds, 
rather than, by waiting for a more favourable opportunity, run the 
risk of exciting a suspicion of any want of regard and affection for 
you, by an apparent inattention to your interest. I should be as 
happy to promote it as my own, although I am unforturfately 
deficient in the means of doing it. 

* Appendix, No. ^6. 

The. 
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The situation for which you are canvassing, my friend, is most 
honourable and important ; and if it be attainable by merit, not 
favour, I know no person more worthy of it than yourself, none who 
has higher pretensions to genius, none who possesses a greater 
extent of useful knowledge, nor a more powerful and commanding 
eloquence, none who exceeds you, in love for liberty and your 
country, none more capable of applying a remedy to the disastrous 
situation of affairs by wise counsels, prudence, fortitude,! and 
integrity ; none therefore to whose care our alma mater (allow me 
to evince my affection to the University by this expression) can 
more safely trust her interests and prosperity. 

Have you however no apprehension that your enthusiasm for 
liberty, which is so generally known, may, in these unpropitious 
times, injure the success of your cause ? Will those upon whose 
votes your election depends, allow the University to be represented 
in parliament by Julius Melesigonus ? My countrymen have 
adopted an opinion, that, in the present situation of affairs, no man 
who publicly avows his attachment to liberty, can be employed in 
the administration. 

This you will say is no concern of mine ; be that as it may, no 
exertions on my part shall be wanting to promote your success, and 
I wish you would inform me how they can be directed - to your 
advantage. Have I the power of sending a vote in your favor ? I 
much doubt it. Shall I apply to any pf my friends at Oxford who 
are well disposed towards me ; for instance, Messrs. Kennicot, White, 
and Winstanley. AVrite to me without delay, and inform me what I 
shall do, that I may convince you of my zeal and sincerity to serve you. 

I am at present at Leyden, having succeeded my father, who 
died about six months ago, in the professorship of Oriental literature. 

1 have 
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I have much to say upon this subject, and hope shortly to write 
fully to you about it. I long to know how you are, as well as that 
best of women your mother, and your sister, (to whose friendship X 
am so muc;h obliged). Present my affectionate regards to them. 
Farewell, and remember me. 

Some catalogues of my father’s library, Avliicli is to be sold in 
September, iiave been forwarded, I think, to Ehnslc3% and I have 
ordered one to be sent to you. 

Mr. Jones to Dr. W heeler. 

M Y D r. A U SIR, September 2, 1780. 

The parliament being suddenly dissolved, I must beg 
vou, as one ol‘ n\y best and truest friends, to make it known in the 
University, that I decline giving the learned bod^' any further 
trouble, and am heartil\’’ soriy for that which has already been 
given them. It is needless to add, what 3*011 well know, that J 
should never have been the first to have troubled them at all. I 
alwa3's thought a delegation to parliament, from so rcsj^iectablc a 
socict3'’, a laudable object of true ambition ; but I considered it as 
a distant object, as the reward of long labour and meritorious seiwice 
in our country ; and I conceived, that had I filled a judge’s seat 
in India, with the approbation of my countr3'mcn, I might on my 
return be fixed on as a proper representative of the Universit3'. 
Had not that happened which you know, I should no more have 
thought of standing now, than of asking for a peerage. As to 
principles in politics, if my success at Oxford, at any future time, 
depend upon a change of them, my cause is liopeless : I cannot 
alter or conceal them without abandoning eithei my reason or my 
integrity ; the first of which is my onl3'' guide, and the second my 
chief comfort in this passage through life. Were I inclined to boast 
* of 
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of any thing, 1 should certainly boast of making those principles my 
rule of conduct, which I learned from the best of men in ancient 
and modern times ; and which, my re^n tells me, are conducive 
to the happiness of mankind. As to men, I am certainly not hostile 
to the ministers, from whom I have received obligations ; but I 
cannot in conscience approve their measures. 

Mr. Jones to Mr. Cartwright. 

DEAR SIR, September A, 

Permit me again to express (what I can never express 
too often, or too warmly) my very sincere thanks for your kind 
letter, dated May 8, and to assure you, as I may with the greatest 
tmth, that I am just as much obliged to you as if your kindness had 
been attended with the most brilliant success ; but as my strength 
in the great elective body of our University, (which strength, all 
circumstances considered, was veiy respectable), lay chiefly among 
the non-resident voters, it would be unpardonably ungratelul in 
me were I to give my friends the trouble of taking long journies, 
without a higher probability of success than my late enquiries have 
left me room to expect. I therefore decline giving any farther 
trouble to the learned body, and am heartily sorry for that which 
has already been given them, though not originally by me or my 
friends. I am perfectly conscious that had I been so fortunate as 
to succeed at Oxford, I should not have advanced, nor wished to 
advance, a single step in the career of ambition, but should cheerfully 
have sacrificed my repose and peace of mind to such a course as I 
conceived likely to promote the public good; and this consciousness 
cannot but prevent me from heing in the least depressed by my 
failure of success. I should never repent of this little struggle if it 
had produced no other fruit than the testimony of your approbation. 
The hurry of the general election to a professional man, has obliged. 
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me to suspend till another long vacation, two little works, which I 
hoped to finish in the remainder of this. The first is a Treatise 
On the Maritime Jurisprudence of the Athenians, illustrated by five 
speeches of Demosthenes in commercial causes ; and the second, a 
dissertatioti On the Manners of the Arabians before the Time of 
Mahomet, illustrated by the seven poems, which were -written in 
letters of gold, and suspended in the temple at Mecca, about the 
beginning of the sixth century. When they are print(?d, I shall be 
proud in submitting them to your judgment, as their excellence is 
well known. 


Mr. Jones to Lord Althokpe. 

Si-pt 4 , 1780 . 

The intelligence Avhich you so kindly sent me, iny 
dear Lord, and whicli was perfectly' unexpected, has suspended for 
a short tiin<; my excursion to Passy; for though 1 have not received 
any j»ositive retainers for election business, yet there will be some 
contests iu Wales, where 1 may possibly be employed; and, though 
the whole system of election-laws, and of elections themselves, (1 
always except the (jreiiville judicature) is cpiite repugnant to my 
ideas of tlie constitution, yet it would be thought unprofessional 
to be absent iVom Kngland at such a time ; nor ought indeed any 
Lnglislnnan to he absent when the question to be decided is, 
** ^Vhether his country shall be free in form only, or in substance.” 
I have thcrefoi’c postponed my expedition for a fortnight at least, 
in which time all the borough elections Avill, I suppose, be over; 
and by that time, I shall be abh; to form a tolerable judgment of 
the counties. In the several counties through which I lately^ passed 
I received (what I did not ask or desire) much praise from many 
worthy men for my plan to prevent the necessity of making a 
standing army perpetual ; but the uniform objection which I heard 
was, “ the plan is legal and constitutional, but this is not the time 

“ for 
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“ for it.’* Lord Mansfield himself thought otherwise, when he said 
in the House of Lords, that no time was to be lost in giving 
strength to the civil pow'er ; but let the objectors beware, lest by 
refusing to adopt such a plan while they are able, because they 
think the time improper, they should not, when the proper time 
shall come, be allowed to adopt it. Wc had some entertaining 
causes on the circuit, particularly a singular indictment for alarming 
a village on the coast of Pembrokeshire, wdth a report that a hostile 
ship of war was approaching. The prosecutors were two magis- 
trates (one of whom was an Indian ) who were angry at 

having been made fools of a point however Avhich they could not 
easily have proved, inasmuch as they were fools already made. 1 
defended the prosecuted man with success, and mingled in my 
speech many bitter reflections on the stale of this country at the 
liiiKi of the alarm, and on the attempt, because the Lnglish laws 
wci e not relished in India, to import the Indian law's into England, 
by imprisoning and indicting an honest man, who had done no 
more than his duty, and whose only fault was fear, of which both 
his prosecutors were equally guilty. On my return through Oxford, 
I was convinced by undoubted authority, that although I had been 
continually gaining ground, and had collected no fewer than ten 
or twelve votes on the circuit, jet I had no chance of success 
against Sir AV. D. and any attempt to shake Mr. Page w'ould have 
been not only consummate rashness, but even inconsistent with nij' 
rej)cated declarations. 

Let me request you to give my very sincere thanks to Dr. 
Preedy for his kind promise and assistance, assuring him (w^hich is 
very true) that I am just as much obliged to him, as if his kind- 
ness Jbad been attended with success, and desiring him to thank 
his friend Dr. Uuding in the same terms,, and j,with the same sin- 
cerity. IVIust I add this trouble to that which you have already 

taken ? 
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taken ? I will make no apologies after a friendship of fifteen years, 
uninterrupted even for a single moment. How shall 1 conclude ? 
by wishing you prosperity in the Creek, or health in the Jloman 
form No mail, my dear Lord, wishes you both more ardently 
than I do. Farewell. 

Mr. Jones to Dr. Wet her el. 

Sir, Sept. 6,1780. 

It having been suggested to me by a most respectable 
friend, that it would be proper, and was in fact the due form^ to 
apprise you and the Vice-Chancellor as soon as possible, of my 
being no longer a candidate for the Univereity, I sent to the 
houses of those gentlemen who honored me with forming my com- 
mittee, thinking it more regular, that they should make the decla- 
ration of my having declinetl a poll ; but as the}’ arc out of town, 
I am necessitated to trouble you with this letter. If Dr. Scott 
should stand the poll, I am ready to perform my promise of giving 
him my vote, as I am no more his (•ornpetitor. Since I have taken 
up my ]ien (which it was no means my intention to do; I cannot 
help saying that the conduct of some of my friends in respect of me 
gives me surprise, and (for their sakes rather than my own) uneasi- 
ness. If I have not been able to prove my attachment to my fellow- 
collegiates, it is because they never called for my service ; if they 
had, they should have found that no man would have exerted 
himself with more activity to serve them ; nor was I deficient in 
seal, I well remember when you in particular required my exertions. 
I am conscious of having deserved very well of the college ; and if 
any of its members are so unkind as. to think otherwise, I will shew 
my sense of their unkindness by persisting till my last hour in 
deserving well of them. After this, I should httle have expected, 
that my letters, couched in the most sincere and affectionate terras, 
and absolutely unexceptionable, if they had been fairly represented, 

would 
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would have been repeated by detached sentences (which might have 
made no small alteration in the sense) in several companies in the 
University. Still less should I have expected to find m^'self charged 
with misrepresenting (a serious word!) facts, of w’hich I would, if 
necessary, make a deposition, and wnth writing what it must have 
appeared from strong internal evidence, that I could not have 
written ; because it contained a mistake as to the number of our 
lay-fellows, which 1 (who know and esteem Mr. Hay) could never 
have made. Least of all could I have expected to be accused of 
wishing to overturn a constitution, w'hich 1 prize, because I under- 
stand it, and rvhich I would sacrifice my life to preserve. All these 
charges, God and my conscience enable me to bfiaf with the coolest 
indifl'crence, and w'ith little abatement of tha ^Bl ect rvith Avhich 
-I ever have been, &c. 

Mn Jones to Mr. Cartwrioht. 

DEAR SIR, Sept. 8, 178a 

Your last favour I have this instant received, and am 
obliged to answer it in the greatest haste. 1 hope you have by this 
time rcceiveil ray letter, in which I informed you that I had de- 
clined a poll at Oxford, but was as much obliged to you and my 
other friends as if j'our kindness had been attended with the most 
brilliant success. I saiv an advertisement also in the paper that Dr. 
Scott had declined. 

I have been told, that the very ode to which you are so indul- 
gent, lost me near twenty votes; this, however, I am unwilling to 
believe, I am, &c. 

WiEEiAM Jones. 

The conduct of Mr. Jones, throughout the business of the election 
-displays his characteristical integrity and manly principles. To 

have 
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liave succeeded, would have been most honourable to liim ; his 
failure was attended with no disgrace. From the letters written or 
received by him on this occasion, a much larger selection might 
have been made, and many persons of the first respectability named, 
as the unsolicited supporters of Mr. Jones. It was greatly to his 
credit, that with no otlier infiuence than that of his character and 
abilities, he should have been deemed Avorthv of beiiiK nominated 
a candidate to represent the University of Oxford, one of 4he most 
distinguished in the world for science and virtue. His aftectional**! 
attachment to tliis seat of learning, and his respectful veneration 
for it were known and admitted, as well as the spirit of indepen- 
dence which at all times, and under all circumstances, marked his 
character. His <>j|g^iaion respecting the effect of his Ode to Liberty, 
on the disposition of some of the A oters, countenances the susjucions 
of his friend Schultens; it is certain, however, that if he had suc- 
ceeded in his election he wotdd have employed ah the suj)erior 
talents Avhicli S<*bultcns justly ascribes to him, Avith zeal and assi- 
duity, in discharging the duties of a senator. To obtain it avus his 
highest ambition, and he Avould Iuia c cheerfully sacrificed to it (to 
repeat his own Avords) “ not only an Indian Judgeship of six thou- 
“ sand a year, but a Nabobship Avith as many millions.” 

Notwithstanding the various occupations attending the Oxford 
election, Mr. Jones found time to publish a small pamphlet, en- 
titled, All Enquiry into the legal Mode of sitppi'cmiig Riots, with a 
constitutional Flan of future Dtfenee. J’his publication was sug- 
gested- by the unfortunate necessity of calling in military assistance 
to suppress the riots, Avhich from the second to the eighth of June 
of that year, had desolated th(' capital. He ha<} unhappily been, 
as he olDiservcs, a vigilant and indignant spectatoi of those abomi- 
nable enormities : he had also seen, Avith a mixed sensation of 
anguish and joy, the vigorous and triumphant exertions of the 

B B executiA'c 
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executive power ; and though he admitted the necessity of those 
exertions, he deplored it. 

Impressed witli the fullest “ conviction, that the common and 
statute laws of the realm then in force, give the civil state in 
“ every county a power, which if it Avere perfectly understood and 
continually prepared, would effectually (luell any riot or iusurrec- 
“ tion, without assistance from the military, and even Avithout the 
“ nrodern lliot-Act," he undertook to demonstrate it ; and the la- 
bour of less than a month, produced the occasional tract Avhich he 
published in Jul3^ 

Of the plan which he then jjroposed, it is* sufficient to say, 
that duiing late years the principle of it has been advantageously 
adopted;* and that, Avhile the intt.rnal peace of the country has 
been preserved, its defence against external aggression has been no 
less consulted by the armed associations, Avhich under difi’erent 
names, Ixave been legally established in every county of Great 
Britain. 

On the ninth of September of this year, Mr. Jones met the free- 
holders of Middlesex assembled for the purpose ol’ nominating two 
representatives in the iicav parliament. The circumstances of the 
meeting afforded him no opportunity of addressing them on the 
general state of the nation ; but he amused himself with drawing up 
a discourse, containing the purport of Avhat he would have spoken, 
if an opportunity for this purpose had occurred. 

This speech is strikingly characteristic of his principles and 
feelings; he condemdl^n unqualified terms the American war, and 
the conduct of the late parliament, in supporting it. lie takes a 
summary revicAv of the state of the nation, and delivers his opinion 

upon 
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upon it without reserve, in that strong language which was so often 
heard in the parliamentary debates of 1780, and read in the peti- 
tions from the associated counties. I shall select from it two 
passages only, which have no reference to the political discussions 
of that period ; one, in which Mr, Jones expresses his sentiments 
bn the African slave trade, and the second containing an honour- 
able declaration of that conduct which he w'ould have pursued, if 
good ftn tune had placed him in the House of Commons. 

I ])ass with liastc- by the coast of Africa, whence my mind 
“ tusiis with indignation at the abominable traffic in the human 
“ s])i'ci(?s, from which a j>art of our countrymen dare to derive 
“ tlu'ir most inauspicious wealth. Sugar, it has been said, Avould 
“ be <lear if it \vcrc not Avorked by Blacks in the Western 
“ islands ; a', it' tlu most laborious, the most dangerous Avorks, 
“ AW'VC' not carried on in every country, but chietly in England, 
“ by J'tcc nun; in fact they are so carried on Avith infinitely 
“ move advantage, for there is an alacrity in a conscioinness of 
'• iVeedom, and a gloomy sullen indolence in a consciousness of 
*• slavery ; but let sugar be as dear as it may, it is better to 
“ eat none, to eat honey, if sweetness only be jialatablo ; better 
“ to cat aloes or colo(|uintula than violate*, a primary law ».;] mi^^orc, 
“ impressed e>n t'A't'vy lu’art not imbruled by aA'arici*, than rob one 
“ human creature of those (‘tcrnal rights, of winch no law^ upon 
“ earth can justly deprive him. 

“ Had it been my good or bad fortune, to haA*e delivered in the 
•' great assembly of rcprcsc-ntativcs the sentiments which this 
“ bosom contains, I am sensible that iny pw/V/c < ourse of speaking 
" and voting must have clashed in a variety of instances witb my 

private obligations ; and the conflict of interfering duties consti- 
** tntes, in my opinion, the nicest jiart of morality, on AAdiich 

“ however 
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“ however I have completely formed my system, and trust that no 
“ views of interest vail ever prevent my practice from coinciding 
“ with my theory.” 

Professions of this nature, are sometimes made and forgotten,, 
when the end, which they were meant to serve, has been at- 
tained ; but sincerity was ever a prominent feature in the character 
of Mr. Jones, and he was more disposed to ovei’step the bounds of 
prudence by adhering to it, than to violate what he always deemed 
a primary law of morality. 

In the autumn of this year, I find ISIr. Jones at Paris. He liatl 
in the preceding summer made a short excursion to that capital ; 
but the occurrences of these journies are not of sufficient import- 
ance to engage the reader’s attention. I recollect to have heard 
him mention, in answer to a question which 1 once put to him, 
whether he had seen Monsieur du Perron at Paris, that this gentle- 
man studiously avoided meeting him during his residence there. 

The following letters written by Mr. Jones after his return to 
England are intci'esting, as descriptive of his occupations and sen- 
timents, and as announcing his intention of writing an important 
historical work, which he never found time to execute. 


Mr. Jones to Lord Althorpe. 

I thought myself peculiarly unfortunate last Fritlay in 
my v/ay to London ; at Chatham, where I had the pleasure indeed 
of seeing I^ady Rothes restored to perfect health, I sought in vain 
for Mr. Langton among the new ravelines and counterscarps ; and 
at Dartford I had the mortification to find, that you, my dear Lord, 
were not in camp, where I was not without hope of passing an 

evening. 
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evening, which I am persuaded w-ould have been equally agreeable to 
us both. Al’ter a very tedious and uncomfortable passage I arrived at 
Margali! on Wednesday night, having been out of England a month 
exactly, lialf of which time I spent at Paris. In this interval I have 
seen, not indeed so many men or so many cities as the hero of the 
Odyssey, but a sufficient number of both to have enlarged very 
eonsitlcrabh’ tlie splune of my knowledge. I have heard much and 
thought more ; but tlu! result of all 1 have heard and thought is, 
that the war, which I have invariably and deliberately condemned as 
no less unjust than impolitic, will continue very long to desolate 
the country of our Invthren, and exhaust our own. The ])rincipal 
object of my late excursion has been completely answered ; and I 
liad more success than I^it first expected in one or two subordinate 
jmrsuits, {irofcssional and literary. I attended some causes at the 
palais, and have brought with me the works of a most leaiaicd 
lawyer, whose name and merit I shall have the honor of making 
known to our countrymen. 1 obtained acce-ss also to a fine manu- 
scri[)t in the royal library, which has given me a more perfeet 
acquaintance with the manners of the ancient Arabians ; and how 
little soeier I may value mere philology, considered apart from the 
knowledge to which it Icatls, yet I shall ever set a iiigh price on 
those branches ot‘ learning, which make us acquainted with the 
human sjK'cies in all its varieties. Paris itself, and all the roads to 
it are so perli ctly known to you, that an account of iiiy journey 
would be superfluous ; and as to politics, 1 w ould rather converse 
than write on a subject so very serious ; not rimt 1 have any appre- 
hensions, as you well know, of the least danger, or even incon- 
venience, to myself but many accidents happen to letters, and in 
times like these, the post is hardly to be trusted. This however 1 
will say, that as it is my Axed design, if I live to see a peace, to 
write an impartial history of the war, I was desirous in Prance to 
be acquainted with as many of the American leaders as I couhl 

meet 
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meet with ; and the same desire would have carried me to Amster- 
dam, if the season had not been so far advanced. All tlie intelli- 
gence that 1 collected, and all the observations that 1 made, you 
should have heard on Fritlay evening had you been in camp, and 
shall hear in the course of conversation when we nic('t. 1 rejoice to 
hear since my return, that Lord Spencer is much better. FarcAvell, 
my dear Lortl, you are more fully assured than formal words can 
express, how sincerely I am, &c. 


Mr. Jones to Mr. Cartwright. 

DEAR SIR, A’br. 19, 1780. 

You have so fully proved the favourable opinion, which 
j'ou do me the honour to entertain of me, that I am persuaded 3 'ou 
acquit me of any culpable neglect in delaying for more than two 
mouths to answer your very obliging letk'r. 'Fhc truth is, that 1 had 
but just received it when 1 found myself obliged to leave England 
on very pressing business ; and I have not long been returned from 
Paris. 'J’hc hurry of prc'paring myself for so long a journe 3 ' at such 
a season, left me no time for giving you my hearty thanks, which 
1 now most siuccrelv' re<|iicst 3 'ou to accept, both for I'our kind 
letter, and for the veiy elegant sonnet, with which jmu have re- 
warded me abundantly' for my humble labours in the field of litera- 
ture. I give you my' word that your letters and verees have greatly 
encouraged me in proceeding as expeditiously as I am able, to send 
abroad \i\j seven Arabian poets ; and I propose to spend next month 
at Cambridge, in order to finish my' little work, and to make use 
of a ran; manuscript in the library of Trinity College ; my oavii 
maivuscript, which was copied for me at Aleppo is very beautiful, 
but unfoitunately not very' correct. You may depend on receiving 
a copy as soon as it can be printed. 


JTow 
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How happy I sliall be if I should be able to Avail upon you in 
Leicestershire, or to see you in London, and assure you in persoa 
tliat 1 am, 

With the greatest sinceritj', See. 

W. Jones. 

m i<C ^ * 

Irom the public occurrences in whicli Mr. Jones Avas engaged, I 
iu)\v turn to a domestic calamity, tlic tlcath of his nlochcr, Avhich 
involved him in the deepest attliction. If, as a parent, she had the 
strongest claims u|)on the gratiiutle and atfection of her son, the 
obligations oi’ filial duty Avt'ie never more chearfully and zealously 
discharged than fiy Mr. .Knies. To her able instruction he Avas 
indebted for the first rudiments of lit(Maturc ; she directed his early 
hlutlies, I'oniK'd his lialiits and his taste ; and, bA’ the closest attention 
to economy, Avas enabled to promote his progress in learning by 
supplying the tuiuls for this purpose. Troni the period of his 
obtaining a fellowship, he had declined receiA'ing any assistanci' 
from her purse ; and as his professional profits encreased, his oavu 
Avas CAcr at la r disposal. During his residence at Oxford, the time 
Avhich he did not employ in study or college duties, Avas ilcA’oted to 
her: his attention avus eipially the result of principle and affection. 
She Avas the confidant of his plans, hojics, and occupations, and hi' 
invariably consulted her on all occasions, Avhere hi.s more important 
interests Avere concerned. 'I'he kindness, as Avell as the sincerity of 
his affection, Avas shcAvn in numberless instances, Avhich never failed 
to attract the observation of liis friends and associates, although they 
arc too minute to be particularizctl, and flie satisfaction Avhich he 
derived from the distinction to Avhich his abilitie- had raised liim, 
was redoubled from the consideration that his nioiher participated 
in it. I regret that none of his lettei-s to his mother have Incn 

preserved, 
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preserved, as they would have exhibited an amiable and striking part 
of his character*. 

Tlie remaining correspondence of this year between IVIr. Jones 
and his friends, is not important : I select from it only two letters, 
which cannot fail to please, although they may not be particularly 
interesting. 

Mr. Jones to the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

MY LOUD, 'Sovember 1780. 
Had I not been prevented by particular business from 
^vriting to your lordship on Tuesday' evening and yesterdax', 1 would 

* 1 transcribe the following memorandum from the hand-writing of Mr. Jones : 

Anno, Oct. S3. 

Resolved to learn no more tvdimeiits of any kind, but to perfect myself in, 
first, 12 languages, as the means of acquiiing accurate knowledge of the 

I. HISTORY 

of 

!• Man. 2. Nature. 

II. ARTS. 

1. Rhetorick. 2. Poetry. 3. Painting, 4. Miisie. 

III. SCIENCES. 

1. Law. £. Matheniatic.s. S. Dialectic. 

N. B. Every sp€?des of Imman knowledge may be reduced to one or other of these diri* 
sions. Even law belongs partly to the History of Man, paitly^ as a science, to dialectic. 
The 19 languages are, 

Greek, 

Latin, 

Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 

Hebrew, Arabic, 

Persian, 

Turkish, 

German, English. 

vm. 

have 
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have informed you before, that we liad done oui’selves the honour 
(and a very great one we shall ever esteem it) of electing your 
lordship a member of our club*. The election was of com-sc 
unanimous, and it was carried Avith the sincere approbation and 
eagerness of all present. I am sorry to add, that Lord Camden 
and the liishop of Chester AA^ere rejected. When Bishojjs and 
Chancellors honour us AAUth offering to dine with us at a t.iveru, it 
seems A’cry extraordinary that Ave should ever reject such an offer ; 
but there is no reasoning on the caprice of men. Of our club I 
will only say, that tliere is no branch of human knowledge, on Avhich 
some t>f our members arc not capable of giving information, and I 
trust liiat as the honour Avill be ours, so your lordship AA'ill receive 
some pkasun* from the company once a fortnight, of some of our 
first wriU'i's and critics, as well as our most Airtuf)us senators and 
aceomplislied uumi. J think myself highly honoured in having been 
a member of tiiis society near ten years, and chiefly in having 
coutribiUeil 1o acki such names to the number of our Ifiends as those 
of > our lordship and Lord Althorjx'. 1 spoke 3 'esterday in West- 
miiis!er-i lull for two hours and a half on a knotty point of law, and 
tliis morning for above an liour, on a very interesting j)ublic 
que.'-ion ; t«>-morrow 1 must argue a gn'at cause, and am therefortj 
obliged to conclude Avitli assuring 

Your lordship, that I am. 

With the highest, &c. 

AV. Joxr.s. 


♦ Gencrjilly known by the name of the Turk’s- Tlead Club, hold in Ciorrard Street, 
Soho. The establishment of this club was fir-t i>i-o;»osed by Sir .Joshua Reynolds to Iturkc 
and Johnson, and the original uieinlu rsof it were the Inc iids of t!« se three. Tl.e iiuaibcr 
of ineinbcrs was gradually encrcased 10 forty, coinjireheiiding men • f the most distinguished 
characters, and eiuiiieiu for their learning, talents, and abilities. 
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The Bishop of St. Asaph to Mr. Jones. 

DEAR SIR, November t7. 

You was prevented by Sir Joshua Reynolds in your 
kind intentions of giving me the earliest notice of the honor you 
have done me. I believe Mr. Fox will allow me to say, that the 
honor of being elected into the Turk’s-Head Club is not inferior to 
that of being the representative of Westminster or Surry. The 
€lectoi*s arc certainly more disinterested, and I should say they were 
much better judges of merit, if they had not rejected Lord Camden 
and chosen me. I flatter myself with the hopes of great pleasure 
and improvement in such a societj’ as 3 'ou describe, which indeed is 
the onlj’^ club of which I ever wished m 3 ’’self a member. 

Though I am much flattered with hearing from .you, 1 was dt'lighted 
with the cause of your delav'ing to write. Your talents h-" '' found 
means, by their own Aveighl, to open the way to public notice and 
employment, which could not long be shut against them. Your 
pleadings for the nephew against the daughter promise something 
very curious in the particulars of the case, Avhich seems to call for 
great abilities to defend it. 


I would not neglect the first opportunity of answering your very 
obliging letter, though it being early post day, 1 am forced to write 
in a greater hurry than 1 could wdsh. 

1 am, &c. 

J. St. a. 

After an interval of six years, we find Mr. Jones retracing his 
favourite haunts with the Arabian muses. He devoted the leisure 

hours 
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hours of the winter of 1780-1 to complete his translation of 
seven ancient poems of the highest repute in Arabia*. Literature, 
politics, professional studies and practice, all had a share of his 
attention ; but the principal object of his hopes and ambition was 
the vacant seat on the bench in India, to which he looked forward 
witli encreasing anxiety. The marriage of Lord Althorpc with Miss 
Bingham, daughter of liOrd Lucan, was too interesting an event to 
puss unnoticed by Mr. Jones ; and he celebrated the nuptials of his 
friend in a very po('tical ode, under the title of the Muhc recalled 
This composition, the dictate of friendship, and offspring of genius, 
was written in the course of a few hours His j)oetic talents were 
also <'\('rted in a cause ever nearest to his heart, that of liberty: he 
rc-strung ihc lyre f)f Alcieus, and produced a short ode;[. in the 

‘thv' oflliL* sc‘vcntli c€‘nturv, the Arabic Icingiiage was brought to a Iiigli 

I . clion, b\ a poetical academy, that used to assemble; at staled times 

‘ > ‘ L •»' ‘ i: '! will ro every poet ]»r<)duced his host composition, and was sure to 

: \f' I v\.L ’ d I at it dossed : the most excellent of these poems were tiariiscribed 

<'b, 1' ' <'*. jolt’ ii}»on I'gvptiaii paper, and hung up in the Temple of ^lecca, whence 

V ' \ V, i j t‘ n<ii)uti Mu/'ali'- bat, or gohhn, and Moallakat, or the poems of this 

oort vveic ( idled Cavscidiis or Kciogiit s, seven of which are pre^e^ved in our libraries^ and 
L, j co*.Mdcre(i as the iincsl that were written before tiie time of Malioinmed. 

l\s^n\ on the Poetry of the Iva.stern nations. Works, voh xiv. j'. o3>. 

It mav bo siitisfactory to the reader w ho docs not possess tlie woiks of Sii W ni. Jones, 
to read ids iiietneal imitation ol* a pa.s.sagein the 4th EeJogue. 

But ah ! thou kiiow’st not in what yoiuiiful play. 

Our nights, beguiled with pleasure, swam away ; 

Gay songs, and cheerful tales, deceivVi the time. 

And cireling goblets made a tuneful chimr ; 

Sweet was the draught, and sweet the blooming maid> 

Who touch’d her lyre beuealh the jVagrant shade ; 

We sipp’d 'till morning purpled every plain; 

The damsels slumber’d, but we sipp'd again ; 

The waking birds, that sung on every tree, ^ • 

Their early notes, were not so blythe as we. 

t Works, vol. iv- p. 663. X Works, vol. iv. p. 571. 


genuine 
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genuine spirit of the patriot and poet, whom he imitated. Tliese 
were his amuscincnts. The result of his professional studies u^as an 
Essay on the Law of Bailments. He divided and treated the subject 
under the distinct heads of analysis, history, and synthesis; and 
intimates an intention, if the method used in this tract should be 
apjirovcd, and on the supposition of future leisure, to discusb iti the 
same form every branch of English law, civil and criminal, private 
and public ; and he concludes the Essay with the following just and 
elegant retlections. 

“ The great system of juj’isprudence, like that of the Universe, con- 
sists of maiij' subordinate systems, all of which arc connected by nice 
links and beautiful dependencies; and each of them, as I have fully 
pei-suadcd nysclf, is reducible to a few plain elcmentHy cither the wise 
maxims of' national policy and general convenience, or the posi/ive 
rulcs of pur forefathers, which are seldom deficient in wisdom or 
utility : if law be a science^ and really cjgpcrve so sublime a name, 
it must be founded on principle, and claim an exalted mnk in the 
empire of reason ; but if it be merely an unconnected scries of 
decrees and ordinances, its use may remain, though its dignity be 
lessened ; and he will become the greatest lawyer who has the 
strongest habitual, or artificial memory. In practice, law certainly 
employs two of the mental faculties ; reason in the primary investiga- 
tion of points entirely new,, and memory., in transmitting the reason of 
sage and learned men, to which our own ought invariably to yield, 
if not from a becoming modesty, at least from a just attention to 
that object, for which all laws arc framed, and all societies instituted, 

THE GOOD OF MANKIND.^’ 

>Tothing can more strongly evince the predilection of Mr. Jones 
for his professional studies, and his anxiety to acquire a knowledge 
of the general principles and practice of law^ than a work which he 

undertook 
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undertook about this period, the translation of an Arabian poenj on 
the Mahommedan law of succession to the property of intestates*. 
The subject of the original is dry, the diction obscure; it exhibits 
no rhetorical flowers, no poetical ornament ; and even the partiality 
of Mr. Jones for Eastern literature could never have induced him to 
engage in a work of this nature, if he had not thought it connected 
with objects of information and utility. In the expectation of 
obtaining tlic situation of an Indian judge, this law tract probably 
recommended itself to his notice, as he could not but foresee that a 
knowh'dge of IMahoimnedan law would be essential to the perfor- 
mance of the duties of that station. 

Tlic reader Avill recollect how' much the public attention was 
occupied in the year 1?82, with the attempts to procure, by consti- 
tutional uK'ans, a reformation of parliament. It •would have been 
hurprisiitg if Mr. Jones had remained an idle spectator on an 
o:‘ea^ion, which of all others was most interesting to his feelings. 
L(‘d by his professional studies to an enthusiastic veneration for the 
])rincij)]es of the constitution of his country, he was anxious that the 
form of it should in all respects correspond Avith them; “ but, as the 
“ form in a course of years is a]>t to deviate Avidely from the spirit, 
“ it became (in his opinion) ex})edicnt almost every century to 
“ restore its genuine purity and loveliness." These seutiincnts he 
expressed in a speech to the inhabitants of the counties of Middlesex 
and Surry, the cities of London and Westminster, and the borough 
of SoutliAvark, assembled at the London Tavc'rn on the 28th of May, 
1782, to consider on the means of procuring a reformation of parlia- 
ment. The first resolution adopted by the meeting, and in Avhich 
he expressed his most sincere concurrence, A\as, that petitions 
ought to be prepared for a more complete. representation of tlu' 
people ; and the position Avhich he endeavoured to impress upon the 

* Wwks, A’ol. iiL p.4S9. 


minds 
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minds of liis audience was this, that the spirit of our constitution 
requires a representation of the people, nearly equal, and nearly 
universal. This speech has long been before the public, and I shall 
therefore only notice his declaration in the advertisement prefixed 
to it, that “ what offence the publication might give, either in part, 
“ or in the whole, was the last and least of his cares : his first and 
“ greatest was to speak on all occasions what he conceived to be 
“ jitet and true and the conclusion, in which he tells his audience 
that “ the people of England can only expect to be happy, and 
“ most glorious, while they are the freest, and can only become the 
** freest, when they shall be the most virtuous and most enlightened 
“ of nations.” It was about tiic same period that he composed a 
very spirited ode, in imitation of Callistratus, which has appeared 
in a variety of periodical publications, and is published in his works*. 

In the summer of this year Mr. Jones again visited France, in tiic 
intention of proceeding thence to Amedca. The object of this 
journey was professional, to procure the restitution of a ver^' large 
estate of a client and friend, which had been attached by an order 
of the States, who had threatened the confiscation of the propf'rty, 
unless the owner appeared in pereon to claim it. This object is 
mentioned by Mr. Jones in his correspondence, and his own 
evidence will be conclusive against some surmises and insinuations, 
which were propagated respecting tlie motives of his intended 
journey. The irresolution of his friend, encreased by indisposition, 
prevented the execution of the plan ; and Mr. Jones, after having 
procured a passport from Franklin, the American minister at the court 
of France, returned to England through Normandy and Holland. 

For other details relating to his life, during the years 1781 and 
1782, 1 refer to his correspondence. 

• Yol. iv. p. 573. 
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Mr. Jones to Mr. Cartwright. 

DEAR SIR, L 1781. 

. I take the liberty to send you (as my Arabian poets are 

not yet ready to wait upon you) a paraphrase of a Greek frag- 
ment, Avhich came into my head this spring in my way to Wales*. 
I make no doubt of your continuing to cultivate the Muses, by 

whom 

* In brs journey through life, Mr. Jones seldom overlooked the opportunities of ga- 
thering the flowers which ciiance presented, or of displaying, for the entertainment of his 
friends, the stores which he had collected. A variety of poetical compositions was 
produced by him during his circuits, to enliven the intervals of legal labour. Of these a 
few have been preserved, and amongst them the following elegant song, the offspring of 
genius and innocent gaiety. It was WTittcn by Mr. Jones, some years before the period of 
his life at which I am now arrived, wlieii he was a very young man, during one of liis 
first circuits, for i he exp’*e-s purpose of being sung at a kind of fete champetre, which 
die harrisiteGs lu*ld on the banks of tlie Wye. 

rail- 'Tivy, how sweet are thy waves gently flowing, 

I'hy wild oaken woods, and green eglantine bowVs, 

Thy banks with tlie blush-rose and amaranth glowing, 

'While friendship and mirth claim these lahorless hours! 

Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want, 

Moi'c sweet than tlic })leasure which prospects can give^ 

Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to Jive. 

flow sweet is the odor of jasmine and roses. 

That Zephyr around us so lavishly flings ! 

Perhaps for Blcunpant* fresh perfume he composes. 

Or tidings from Bronwith*!' auspiciously hr mgs; 

Yet weak is our vaunt, while something we want. 

More sweet than the pleasure wdiicli odours can give ; 

Come, smile, damsel.sE of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to Jive. 

How sweet was the strain that enliven’d the spiut. 

And cheer’d us witJi numbers so frolic and free ! 


Th^ 


♦ The scat of W. Brigstocke, Esq. 


t 'fhe seat of Thos. Lloyd, Esq. 
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whom you are so highly favoured, and' liopc you will from time to 
time transmit the fi-uit of their favours to, &c. 

William Jones. 

The poet is absent, be just to his merit. 

Ah I may he in love be more happy than we ; 

For weak is our vaunt, while something we want, 

More sweet than the pleasure the muses can give; 

Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live. 

How' gay is the circle of friends round a table. 

Where stately Kilgarran* o'erhangs the bro%vn dale. 

Where none are unwilling, and fc\^ are unable. 

To sing a wild song, or repeat a w ild tide ! 

Vet \veak is our vaunt, while something we want, 

-More sweet- than the pleasure that Jruuds/i/j? can give: 

Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live. 

No longer then pore over dark gothic pages. 

To cull a rude gibberish from “I^eatham or Brooke ; 

Leave year-books and parchments to grey bearded sages. 

Be nature and love, and fair woman, our book ; 

For weak is our vaunt, while something we want, 

^More sweet than the pleasure that learning can give ; 

Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live. 

Admit that our labors were crown’d with full measure. 

And gold were the fruit of rhetorical flowVs, 

That India supplied us with ^ong-hoarded treasure, 

Tliat Dinevor +, i^lebcck J » and Coidsmore || were ours ; 

"^'et weak is our vaunt, while something we w'ant, 

More sweet than the pleasure that riches can give : . 

Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, » J 
Love can alone make it blissful to ^hvc. 


ruin of a castle on the banks of th TivCy. 

-f Seat of Lord Dinevor's, near Landelo, in Cannarthen. 

X Seat of Philips, Esq. near Ilayerford West. 

II Scat of Thomaa Lloyd, Esq* near Cardigan* 
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From the Bishop of St. Asaph to Mr. Jones. 

DEAR SIR, May, 28, 1781. 

You have my best and earliest thanks for your ode in 
the true Grecian taste and spirit. I remember to have seen a frag- 
ment of Alcseus, but I cannot find it in Aristides, of whom I have 
only Cantern^s small edition. The seed you found there you have 
quickened by the warmth of true genius into a noble production. 
1 cannot help observing that Alcaeus, like other good poets and 
patriots, was condemned for life to be in the minority. 

1 am, &c. 

J. St. Asapu. 

I hope you will not forget, that when you have leisure, your 
friends at Twyford will be very happy to see you. 

Mr. Burke to Mr. Jones. 

I do not know how I can justify myself in the liberty 
I take with you, but confiding in your humanity and cohdescension, 
I beg, if you have leisure for it, that you would be so kind as to 
breakfast with me, and assist me mth your opinion and advice on 
the conduct of the Bengal Bill. The natives of the Bast, to whose 
literature you have done so much justice, are particularly under 

Or say, thsa, preferring fair Thames to fair Tivy, 

We gaia!d the bright ermiDe robes, purple and red ; 

And peep’d thro’ long perukes, like owlets thro’ ivv. 

Or say, that bright coronets blazM on our head ; 

Yet weak is oOr vaunt, while something we w«tnt. 

More sweet than the pleasure that honors can give ; 

Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan, 

Love can alone make it blissful to live. 


D D 


youl* 
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your protection for their rights. I have'^^e honcair to be with the 
highest esteem and regard, dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and obedient humble servant, 

EbuuND Burke. 

♦ Mr. Jones to H. A. Schultens. 

Jwu, 1781. 

You are not ignorant of my sentiments on this most 
abominable war ; the enclosed imitation of an ode of Alcaeus will 
clearly prove my detestation of tyranny,^ my aeal and exertions in 
the cause of liberty. Literature, which is, and ought to be, ever 
connected with humanity, will never, I trust, be degraded by a 
fratricidal war between the learned, particularly those who pursue 
the same studies. Do you therefore, though a natii'e of Holland, 
preserve that affection for me, which 1, an Bnglbhman have, and 
shall ever retain for you. 

* 

I have translated into English without the omission of a single 
line, the seven suspended poems of our Arabs, and mean to publish 
the whole with notes, and a dissertation on the ancient monuments 
of Arabia, in the next summer vacation. 

I possess the Cc»umentary of Tabrizi; and 1 have been obli- 
gingly furnished from Trinity Colltge, Cambridge, witli the Para- 
phrase of Zouzini, and his short and excellent notes. . At Oxford 
we have the notes and Persic version of Sadi, the Scholia of 
Ansari, and the fine edition of Obcidolla; but I am anxious, to 
inspect all editions and commentaries. Your illustrious grand- 
father, for whose memory, as in duty bound, I preserve the greatest 
respect, pronounces these poems worthy of immortality, and says, 
if 1 do not mistake, Unit he transcribed the manuscript of Nahasi, 


* Appendix, No. 37. 
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at Leyden, for his ovrn use. I also observed in the copious cata- 
logue of the Schultensian library, (one copy of which I delivered 
to my friend Hunter) these words, “ ^90. The seven Moallakat 
** Arabic, most beautifully written.” Has this been purchased b}' 
any one ? at what price will it be disposed of? I lament that I 
did not buy it, but being tied up at that time myself, by various 
important occupations, I could not bestow a thought on the sus- 
pended poems. 

Assist me, 1 beseech you, in the name of the Muses, with ma- 
terials for perfecting my work ; collect from your stores any notes, 
or various readings which you may possess, and communicate them 
to me. I have mentioned in my preliminary discourse, your Phi- 
larabic family*, and have more to say about it both true and. 
honourable. I wish particularly to know whether any of the seven 
poems, excepting those of Amr'olkais and Tarafa, will be pub- 
lished in Holland. You shall receive my book, which will be 
elegantly bound by Baumgarten. 


Albert Schultens the grandfather, and J. J. Schultens, the father of the person to 
whom this letter is addressed, were both distinguished for their knowledge of Oriental, par- 
ticularly Arabic, literature. The former was a German divine, born at Groningen, and 
taught Hebrew and the Oriental languages at Leyden, with great reputation for many 
years before his death, which happened in 1741. He composed many works which shew 
profound learning and just criticism. Biog 4 Brit* He translated and explained the fifty 
dissertations of Hariri, although he sent abroad but few of dicm, and published Ancient 
Memorials of Arabia, which Sir William Jones notices in an anniversary discourse de- 
livered before the Asiatic Society, in Calcutta, as the most pleasing of all his works. Of 
J, J. Schultens his son, I have little infixmation. InReiske’s correspondence, published 
by his widow, diere is one letter from him dated Herborn, 1748, which manijpests no 
ordinary zeal in the writer for the promotion of Arabic Jiteratui e. 1 have no account of 
any publications by him, excepting two academical dissertations. The learning and la- 
bours of H« A. Schultens, are sdficiently apparent fron^ his own fetters and those of 
Mr* Jones* 
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My motiaer, I most tenderfy loved, was ever in my opi- 

nion tl» best of women ; I trust she is now the hitppiest. But my 
afSictum for her loss is inconsolable. 1 shall be most happy to 
hear that you and your wife are well, and the early gratification ot‘ 
my wishes will be an additional pleasure. 

The Bi^op of St. Asaph |p Mr. Jones. 

DEAR ‘SIR, No*>. 3,1781. 

A letter from 3'ou is always welcome, come sooner or 
later, yet I cannot help rejoicing at that ceaseless hunTj-^ of business, 
which occasioned your delay in writing, and made me lose a very 
valuable visit. Riches and reputation after shewing a Rule coyness 
at first, are now making’ their advances at a very great rate,, and 
will soon be as lavish of their charms as you could wish ; yet I 
Imow you think too liberally, to let either your friends or your 
lib^y suffer by their engrossing you too much. 

I thank you for the nuptial ode, which, notwithstanding its in- 
coirectn^s, which you need not complain of, is the most genuine 
imitation of Pindar I have ever seen. I don*t know whether I cau 
assent to your criticism on the word replete, that it is never used in 
a good sense. Were it left to I would use it In nO sense. It 
has but little meaning. It was^never naturaliaed in ednversation, 
or in prose, and I tlrink makes no figure in vei'se. 

I have another present of 3|ii(hie to thank you for — yonr essay on 
the I^w of Bailments. To own the truth, your name to the adver- 
tisement ma^ me im'pati^t, and I had sent fbr it; md read it 
befiore. It appears to me to be clear, jnst^ and accatate, I mean 
as c^ear as the subject will permit. My wimt of btw language, and* 
perhaps of a legal undenttandiog, made m^ fed great difi^cuHy in 

foUowing 
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following you thrQUj^ your yeiy.j^enious 

quences, of wbieiyLti^ii^ght I could 1 4*^ 

tell that thi$ will Pryouer last work. For the future ypur busiaeiis 
and the public wiH allow you to write no more. . 

■ Though I fear it will not be consistent with your employment in 
Westuhnster-Hifif, I'canimt help telling you, that for, as many days 
as you can spare between tliis time and the meeting of parliament^ ’ 
you will find a warm bed, and a hearty welcome at Chilbolton. 
JMrs. Sliipley and her daughters desire their compliments, and Jou* 
in the invitation. I am, &c. J. St. Assph, 

Mr. Jones to Mr. Cartwright. 

DCAK SIB, , I78I-. 

Since I received your obliging letter an intenal^ OSf ^ 
six months has elapsed, but in all that interval, I have cither be^ 
deeply engaged, in professional labours, or confined by illness 
have enjoyed no rest. At this moment I am slowly re<»yejing‘ 
from a severe intlammatory disorder yet j’oiir letter and yo^'fine 
sonnets have rcmijiincd constantly on my mind, anif I new ta^e^iy> 
my pen to thank you most w.arinly for the pleasure Which they, j^© . 
eiven me. 1 hope my friend Watjson has seen the aioble wreath of 
laurel which your .unio^ted mus:e“’has woven for him. 1 entreat ^ 
you to send me the two .others, wHich I lon^ to see. The fevy , 
copies which were printed of the Jiatih p^e-are so dispersed, that I 
have not OfMi for .^yselt^ and would p|;;^ut a few ;^ore, if a l©arn©d 
friend of mine had.notfeai^^ed to publish it with notes, histpi]^!;. 
and critical, fea* WUnt of which, it is income parts oJagpi^e.}, ,Yau 
may depend o© rgeeiying gne of tlie fiifet ^copies that ^ca^ 
light, and ^ra^n poets will w|dtmp|a you the 

Europearfidressep, wp.finiJied. . I take: thej^efflp^ to aq.ode 

composed without preg^^rationv and" almost wb^ut any premedita- 
tion ; it is the work of a’ few hours. ‘ Ja4mth when I attended the 

wedding 
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itry by compukion. 


t» of ba^ tbe ladies would 

'yott most there|bi% clue allowance 




A V 

Mto Jones to J^rd Altborfi^ii 

O la bdla cosa defar nientC'l Was pX$ osclamation, 
dear Lord, oa the4^tli of last month, when 1 found as 1 

« 0 'ddll*>ntgbt, at liberty to a rambler, or an idler^ Of any thing 1 
•'^jplSilkSed : but my mal di gola took ample revenge fdt my hbuse and 
/sid^|itempt of it, when I wrote to you, by confining me twelve days 
a fever imd quinsey; and 1 aU| now so cramped by the 
^'.aii^roaching session at Oxford, that i .ubnnot make any long excur- 
'!jC^0pn. i enc|pe my tr^ic^song of “ a shepf^jefdaw going,” with 
mu^ic, of which "^^y opinion at present is, that the 
. modulation is veiy artificial, and the harmony good, but that 
j.J|kgolesi (wbom tj^n^em j^talmm^are sui^ pnppfies as to under- 
would have made it and hearf-^rendingy if 1 

maynl^^pose. 4^h a word.i?^.! long hem it sung by Mrs. 
J^jntz. 'Bvay |>resent the enclo^ig^ in my iif|me» .|o Lady Alchorpe. 
Jra^pe that I shall in a short time be to think of you, when I 
^'fwo these charming lines ,qf Catallus^^. 

And soon to be^coB^eldijr biest^i > 


V» 





him}( 

idtOut*8trotcbi||||Nlnftat arms 

JSalf ope hU little lip$ and iM0e« 
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What a beautiful picture! can Dominichino equal it? How 
weak are all arts in comparison of poetry and rhetoric ! Instead 
however of Torquatw, I would read Spencerus. Do you not think 
that I have discovered the true use of the fine arts, namely, in 
relaxing the mind after toil. Man was born for labour; his con- 
figuration, his passions, his restlessness, all prove it ; but labour 
would wear him out, aq^ the purpose of it be defeated, if he had 
not intervals of pleasure ; and unless that pleasure be innocent, both 
he and society must suffer. Now what pleasures are more liarmless, 
if they be nothing else, than those afforded by polite arts and polite 
literature ? love was given us by the Author of our being as the 
reward of virtue, and the solace of care ; but the base and sordid 
ioxrqs artificial, (which I oppose to natural society) in which. we 
live, have encircled that heavenly rose with so many thorns, that 
the wealth}’- alone can gather it with prudence. On the other hand, 
mere pleasure, to which the idle are not justly entitled, soon 
satiates, and leaves a vacuity in the mind more unpleasant jman 
actual pain. A just mixtuiv, or interchange of labour and pleasures, 
appears alone conducive to such happiness as this life affords. 
Farewell, I have no room to add my useless name, and still more 
useless professions of friendship. 

Hf * * . . * * » 

The sentiments expressed in this letter do credit to the heart aiid 
understanding of Mr. Jones ; they exhibit the pure feelings of an 
uncorrupted mind ; but in giving them to the public I deem it a 
duty to observe, that though a just iQtxturec f labours and pleasures, 
(such innocent pleasures as Mr. Jones describes, and such only as 
he ever enjoyed), is greatly conducive to the haf)})ineffi^ of this life, 
the true foundation of rdal happiness must be sought in a higher 
source. In the unprem^itated effusions of friendly cdKtespondcncc, 
expressions are not to be scrupulously wmgbed,^'fior rigorously 
criticised; but I feel a couGdmcc, which the reader, if he peruses 
, % the 
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the whole of these memoirs, will participate with me, that !Mr. Jones 
would have himself approved the observation which I have made 
upon his letter. 

In March of this year a proposal was made to Mr. Jones, to 
become a member of the society for constitutional inf<Hrmation, and 
it appears from a letter \vhich he wrote to the secretary of the 
society, in reply, that he readily accepted it. To prove that he was 
not regardless of the objects of the society’s institution, a short time 
afterwards he addressed a second letter to the* secretary, for the 
express purpose of confuting some doctrines in the writings of the 
celebrated Fielding, which he (bought dangerous to the constitution 
of England ; I insert both from a periodical publication of 1787, in 
which thejr have been preserved. 

Mr. Jones to Mr. Thomas Yeates. 

SXR, Lamb*$ Buildings, April 25, 178*, 

It was not till within these very few daj's that I received 
on my return from the circuit, your obl^ing letter, dated the 18th 
of M«cli, which, had 1 been so fortunate as to receive eaiiier, I 
should have made a point of answering immediately. . The society 
for constitutional information, by eating me one of their members, 
will confer upon me an honour, which I am wholly unconscious of 
deserving, but which is so flattering to me, that I accept of their 
offer with pleasure and gratitude. 1 should indeed long ago have 
testified my regard for so useful an. institution by an offer of my 
humble service in promoting it, if I had not really despaired in my 
. present situation of being able to attend your meetings as often as 
1 should ardently wish. 

My future life shall certainly be devoted to the support of tiiat 
excellent constitution, which it is the object of your society to unfold 

and 
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and elucidate ; and from this resolution long and deliberately made, 
no prospects, no connections, no station here or abroad, no fear 
of danger, or hope of advantage to myself, shall ever deter or 
allure me. 

A form of government so apparently conducive to the true 
happiness of the community, must be admired as soon as it is 
understood, and if reason and virtue have any influence in human 
breasts, ought to be preserved by any exertions, and at any hazard. 
Care must now be taken, lest by reducing the regal power to its 
iust level, we raise the aristocratical to a dangerous height; since it 
is from the people that we can deduce the obligation of our laws, 
and tiie authority of magistrates. 

On the people depend the welfare, the security, and the perma- 
nence of every legal government; in the people must reside all 
substantial power; and to the people must all those, in whose ability 
and knowledge wc sometimes wisely, often imprudently confide, be 
always accountable for the due exercise of that power with which 
they are for a time entrusted. 

If the properties of all good government be considered as duly 
distributed in the different part^ of our limited republic, goo<lness 
ought to be the distinguished attribute of the crown, wisdom of the 
aristrocracy, but power and fortitude of the people. 

May justice and humanity prevail in them all ! 

1 am. Sir, 

Your very faithful and obedient servant, 

W. Jones. 

£ E Mr. 
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Mr. Jones to Mr. IThomas Yeates. 

Lamb’s Butldings, Temple, JvHe7, 1782. 

I lately met with some dangerous doctrine concerning 
the constitution of England, in the Avorks of an admired English 
writer ; the doctrine so dangerous, that an immediate confutation of 
it seems highly necessary, and the Arriter so admired, that his 
opinions, good or bad, must naturally have a very general influence. 
It was the opinion, in short, of the late ingenious Henry Fielding, that 
“ the constitution of this island was nothing fixed, but just as 
“ variable as its Aveather,*’ and he treats the contrai’y notion as a 
ridiculous error : now if this doctrine be well founded, our society 
will soon, I imagine, think it wise to dissolve themselves, since it is 
hardly consistent with the gravity of sensible men to collect and 
iitipart information, like the makers of almanacks, upon any thing 
so uncertain as the weather; if on the other hand, the error be 
palpably on the side of Mr. Fielding, you Avill not only proceed 
with assiduity in your laudable design of rendering our constitution 
universally known, but will be at least equal in usefulness and true 
dignity to any society that ever was formed. His Avords are these, 
in the preface to his tract, “ On the Increase of Robberies,” dedi- 
cated to hard Chancellor Hardwicke. There is nothing so much 
talked of and so little understood in this country, as the constitutioo. 
“ It is a w’ord in the mouth of every man ; and yet when we come 
“ to discourse of the matter, there is no subject on which our ideas 
“ are more confused and perplexed. Some, when they speak of the 
“ constitution, confine their notions to the law; others to the legisla- 
“ ture ; others again, to the governing or executive part ; and many 
there are who jumble all these together in one idea. One error 
“ however is common to them all ; for all seem to have the conception 
“ of something uniform and pennanent, as if the constitution of 
England partook rather of the nature of the soil than of the climate, 

* “and 


<4 
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“ and was as fixed and constant as the former, not as changing and 
“ variable as the latter. Now in this word, the constitution, are 

included the original and fundamental law of the kingdom, from 
“ whence all powers are derived, and by which they are circum- 
** scribed; all legislative and executive authority, all those municipal 
“ provisions, which are commonly called laws ; and lastly the 
“ customs, manners, and habits of the people. Tliese joined together 
“ do, I apprehend, form the political, as the several members of the. 
“ body, the animal economy, with the humours and habit, compose 
“ that w hich is called the natural constitution.'* 

Ho adds a paragraph or two of elegant, but idle allusions to the 
Platonic philosophy, as if we lived under the polity of Plato, not in 
the da5's of William the Norman. Noav of all words easy to be 
comprehended, the easiest, in my humble opinion, is the word 
constitution ; it is the great system of public in contra-distinction 
to private and criminal law, and comprises all those articles which 
Blackstone an^anges in his first volume, under the rights of persons, 
and of which he gives a perspicuous analysis. Whatever then 
relates to the rights of persons, either absolute rights, as the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, security, and property, or relative, that is in the 
public relations of magistrates and people, makes a part of that 
majestic whole, which we properly call the constitution. Of those 
magisti'ates some are sulwrdinate, and some supreme ; as the 
legislative or parliament, which ought to consist of delegates from 
every independent voice in the nation ; and the executive or the 
king, whose legal rights for the general goo(t are called prerogative. 
The people are the aggregate body or coramunitj', and are in an 
ecclesiastical, civil, military, or maritime slate. 

This constitutional or public law is partly unwritten, and grounded 
upon immemorial usage, and partly written or enacted by the legisla- 
tive 
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tive power, but the unwritten or common law contains the tnie spirit 
of OUT constitution : the written has often most unjustifiably altered 
tlie form of it : the common law is tlie collected wisdom of many 
centuries, having been used and approved by successive generations, 
but the statutes frequently contain the whims of a few leading men ; 
and sometimes of the mere individuals employed to draw them ; 
lastly, the unwritten law is eminently favourable, and the written 
generally hostile to the absolute rights of persons. 

But though this inestimable law be called unwritten, yet the 
only evidence of it is in writing preserved in the public records, 
judicial, official, and parliamentary, and explained in works of 
acknowledged authority. Positive acts of the legislature may indeed 
change the form of the constitution ; but as in the system of private 
law, the narrowness or rigour of our forensic rules may be enlarged 
or softened by the interposition of parhament (for our courts of 
equity are wholly of a different nature) so all legislative provisions, 
which oppose the spirit of the constitution, may be corrected 
agreeable to that very spirit, by the people or nation at large, who 
form as it were, the high court of appeal in cases of constitutional 
equity ; and their sense must be collected from the petitions which 
they present^ expressed with moderation and respect, yet with all 
the firmness which their cause justifies, and all the dignity which 
truly becomes them. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very faithful humble servant, 

W.. JojfEs: 

Mr. Jones to the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

MY LORD, WimbUdon Park, Sept. 13, 1782. 

If your lordship received my letter from Calais, you 
will not be much surprised to see the date of this, and the place 

where 
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where I now am writing, %^hile Lady Spencer is making morning 
visits. Mr. and Mrs. Poyntz have this instant left ns. Lord 
Althorpe being in Northamptonshire, I must give myself some 
consolation for my disappointment in missing him, by scribbling a 
few lines to him, as soon as I have finished these with which I now 
trouble your lordship. My excursion to the United Provinces (Avhich 
has been the substitute for my intended expedition to the United 
States) was extremely pleasing and improving to me. I returned 
last Monday, and finding all my friends dispersed in various parts 
of England, am going for a few days into Buckinghamshire, whence 
I shall go to Oxford, and must continue there till the Sessions. 
Should your lordship be in Hampshire any time in October, and 
should it be in all respects convenient to you, I will accept this 
year, with great pleasure, the obliging invitation to Chilbolton, 
which 1 was unfortiniately prevented from accepting last year. I 
lament the unhappy dissenrions among our great men, and clearly 
see the vanity oi’ my anxious wish, that they would have played in 
tune some time longer in the political concert. 

The delays about the India judgeslup have, it is true, greatly 
injured me ; but, with my patience and assiduity, I could easily 
recover my lost ground. 1 must however take the liberty here to 
allude to a most obliging letter of your lordship from Chilbolton, 
which 1 received so long ago as last November, but was prevented 
from answering till you came to town. It was inexpressibly tlattering 
to me, but my intimate knowledge of the nature of my profession, 
obliges me to assure you, that it re<iuires the whole man, and admits 
ef no concurrent pursuits ; that, consequently, I must cither give it 
up, or it will engross me so much, that 1 shall not for some years be 
able to enjoy the society of my friends, or the sweets (f liberty. Whether 
it be a wise part to live uncomfortably, in order to die wealth}', is 

another 
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another question ; but Uiis I know by experience, and have heard 
old practitioners make tine same obsen'ation, that a lawyer who is 
in earnest, must be chained to his chambers and the bar for ten or 
twelve years together. In regard to your lordship’s indulgent and 
flattering prediction, that my Essay on Bailment would be my last 
work, and that for the future, business and the public Avould allow 
me to write no more, I doubt whether it will be accomplished, 
whatever may. be my practice or situation; for I have already 
prepared many trafcts on jurispmdcnce ; and when I see the volumes 
written by Lord Coke, whose annual gains were twelve or fourteen 
thousand pounds, bj' Lord Bacon, Sir Matthew Hale, and a number 
of judges and chancellors, I cannot think that I should be hurt in 
my professional career, by publishing now’ and then a law tract 
upon some interesting liranch of the science ; and the science itself 
is indeed so complex, that, without uriting^ which is the chain of 
memory^ it is impossible to remember a thousandth part of what we 
read or hear. Since it is my wish therefore to become in time as 
great a lawyer as Sulpicius, I shall probably leave as many volumes 
of my works, as he is said to have written. As to politics, I begin 
to think, that the natural propensity of men to dissent from one 
another, will prevent them, in a corrupt age, from uniting in any 
laudable design ; and at present I have nothing to do but to rest on 
my oarSf which the Greek philosophers, I beheve, called 
a word which Cicero applies in one of his letters to the same 
subject. 

My best respects to the ladies, for whom I would certainly have 
brought some Virginia nightingales, if my western expedition had 
taken place, since I was informed by the captain, with whom I 
shodld have sailed, that they might have been kept in the cabin 
w’ithout any danger. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Jones to Mr. Baron Eyre. 

DEAR SIR, ^ Oct. 2, 1782. 

I have been ii\ England about a fortnight, and was 
made happy by learning in John Street, that you had long been 
restored to health from the illness which confined you, to my inex- 
pressible concern, at the time when I set out for the Continent. 
The cause of my return is, in few words, this ; I ought to have fore- 
seen, what I nevertheless did not expect, that tlW same timidity or 
imbecility, which made my unhappy friend declare, that he neither 
could nor would go to Virginia without me, w'ould make him 
declare, when he saw the sails and the waves, that he neither 
would nor could go at all. A dread of some imaginary danger so 
enervated him, that he kept his bed, and wrote me word, that if he 
staid a w'cek longer at Nantes, he should lose his reason or his life. 
My expostulations had some little effect, but there was no depend- 
ance, I found, on a man who had none, he confessed, upon himself; 
and when I discovered, that no ship, with even tolerable accomo- 
dation, would sail till September, so that I could not keep my 
word with my friends in England, by returning from America be- 
fore the new year, I came back through Normandy about the 
middle of August, and having a few wrecks to spare, made a very 
pleasant and improving excursion into Holland, Avhich I traA^ersed 
from South to North. The detail of my expedition may not per- 
haps be unentertaining to you, when I have the pleasure of con- 
versing with you at your leisure ; and I am not without hope of 
enjoying that pleasure, if you continue at Ruscombe, before the 
term begins. I stay here till the Sessions are over, and Avould 
immediately after take my chance of finding you in Berkshire, but 
am called upon to keep an old promise of visiting the Bishop of 
St. Asaph near Andover, and must spend a day or two Avith my 

friend 
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friend Poyntz. I can easily conceive how little .time you can have 
to write letters, yet if you coul# find a moment to let me know how 
long you propose to regain in the country, I would not be in 
your neighbourhood without paying my respects to you, and I 
would indeed have taken Ruscombe in my way to Oxford, if I 
had not been engaged to make a visit in Buckinghamshire. As 
to myself, I find such distraction among my political friends, that 
I should be glad (if I had no other motive) to be fixed in India, 
at the distance 1G,000 miles from all their animosities, but I 
am unliappily more unsettled than ever; for * * * * writes me 
word, that he has nothing more at heart than /o open some situa- 
tion for me in India. M hat this means I know not, but it looks 
like some new plan, which may probably hang undecided from 
session to session. On the %vhole I greatly fear, that it would have 
been happy for me, and perhaps for millions, if India had never 
existed, or if we had known as little oi‘ it as of Japan. 


Mr. Jones to Lord Althorpe. 

MY DEAR LORD, Oa.5,17SQ. 

Your friendly letter caught me in Buckinghamshire, 
before I came to college, where 1 have been for some days sole 
governor, and almost sole inhabitant of Alfred’s peaceful mansion, 
till Mr. Windham surprised me agreeably, by coming with a 
design of passing some time in this academical retreat. You, in 
the mean while, are taking healthful and pleasing exercise in 
Norfolk, where Mr. Fox, I understand, is also shooting partridges ; 
and you are both ready, no doubt, to turn your firelocks against 
the Dutch, should they make their appearance in your fields : when 
I w'as in Zealand they expected us, and if they stand upon the 
ceremony of the first visit, we shall not, I imagine, meet very soon. 

In 
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In regard to my expectation of ^cing a little good attained for 
our miserable country, I am not upt to. be sanguine, but rather 
inclined to fear the worst than to expect die best. 1 rejoice, how- 
ever, at the distrust conceived by many honest men of those now 
in power ; my opinion is, that power should always be distrusted,. 
in whatever hands it is placed. As to America, I know not what 
***** thinks ; but this I know, that the sturdy transatlantic 
yeomanry, will neither be dragooned nor bamboozled out of their 
liberty, llis principles in regard to our internal government are, 
unless I. am tleluded by his professions, such as my reason approves,- 
and which is better, such as I know to be apprm^ed in cleai- terms 
by our recorded constitution. 'J’hc friends of *' * * * * Avere too- 
monarchical, and those of far too aristocratical for me ; 

and if it Avere possible to sec an administration too democratical, 
I should equally dislike it. There must be a mixture of all the 
powers, in due pi'o[)ortions Aveighed and measured by the Iuaa's, or 
the nation cannot exist Avithout misery or shame. I may Avritc all 
this coiisrstcntl}'^ Avith good manners and Avith friendship, because I 
knoAv the excellence of your* understanding and soundness of your 
principles ; aiul independently of my presumption that all your 
actions must' be Avise and just, 1 see and applaud the motive 
which must have induced you to resign an office, Avhich j'ou Avere 
not at first much inclined to accept. I am confident also, that you 
AA'ould as little endure a Swedish jnonarchy, as a Venetian arista^ 
cracy. I enclose a little jeu. d" esprit* Avhich 1 Avrote at Paris. It 

Tile jeu (T esprit mentioned lieie, is the Disilogne I- ’tween a Farmer and Country 
Gentleman on the Principles of GoA'ernnu’nt. In Dr. Towers’ Tract on the lligliis of 
Juries, the following passage relating to it occurs : 

“ After a Bill of Indictment hart been found against the Di-.in of St. Asaph, for the 
“ publication of the edition which was printed, in Wales, Sir W .lliam Jones sent a letter 
" to Lord Kenyon, then Chief Justice of Chester, in which he avowed himself tobS the 
“ author of the dialogue, and maintained that every position in it, was strictly conform- 
able to the laws and constitution of England.” p. 117. 

V P 


was 
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was printed here by a society, who, if they will steer clear of party, 
will do more good to Britain,^%ian all the philosophers and anti> 
c^uaries of Somerset House. But to speak the truth, I greatly 
doubt, whether they, or any other men in this country, can do it 
substantial good. The nation, as Demosthenes said, will be fed 
like a consumptive- patient, with chicken-broth and panada, which 
will neither sutler him to expire, nor keep him wholly alive. As 
to myself, if my friends are resolved to assail one another, instead 
of concurring in any great and laudable effort for the general safety, 
I have no course left, but to act and speak rightly to the best of 
my understanding ; but I have an additional motive for wishing to 
obtain an office in India, where I might have some prospect of con- 
tributing to the happiness of millions, or at least of alleviating their 
misery, and serving my country essentially, whilst I benefited my 
f(‘!Iow-crea t ures. 

When the sessions arc over I shall hasten to Chilbolton, and 
perform an old promise of passing a few days with the best of 
Bishops ; after which I shall take Midgham, and Baron Eyre’s at 
Ruscombc, in my way to London, where I must be at the begin- 
ning of the term. A Persian book is just printed here, said to have 
been composed by Tamerlane, who confesses, 'that he governed 
men by four great arts, bribing, dividing, amusing ^ and keeping in 
suspense. How far it may be an object with modem Tamerlanes, 
or sultans of India, to govern me, I caimot tell ; but as I cannot 
be hribedf without losing my senses, nor divided, without losing my 
life, I will neither be amused, nor kept long in suspense and, in- 
deed, I have so high an opinion of Lord Ashburton, who never 
professes more than he means, that I do not suspect any artifice in 
that business. 


Mr. 
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Mr, Jones to L#dy Spencer. 

MADAM, * Chilbolton, Oct.Ql, 1782. 

Though I wrote so lately to your Ladyship, and can- 
not hope by any thing I can now say to make amends for the 
dulncss of my last letter, yet as some of the ladies here, are this 
moment writing to St. James's Place, I cannot prevail on myself 
to decline joining so agreeable a party, especially as the very fa- 
vourable accounts which were last night received of Lord Spencer s 
health have given me spirits, and made me eager to offer my 
sincere congratulations. Yes, I rejoice with the truest sincerity, 
that his Lordship’s health is so likely to be re-establisheil, for I 
cannot name a man of rank in the nation, in whose health the 
public and all mankind, as well as his family and friends, are more- 
truly interested. I have passed my time at Chilbolton so agree- 
ably, that ten days have appeared like one ; and it gives me con- 
cern that the near approach of the term will oblige me to leave sa 
charming and improving a society at the end of this week ; after 
which I shall hope to find my friends at Midghani in perfect 
health ; and then farewell, a long farewell to all my rational and 
interesting pleasures, Avhich must be succeeded by the drudgery of 
drawing bilb in equity, the toil of answering cases, the squabbles 
of the bai’, and the more vexatious dissentions and conflicts of the 
political world, which I vainly deprecated, and now as vainly 
deplore. How happy would it be, if statesmen had more music in 
their soulSf and could bring themselves to consider, that what har- 
mony is in a concert, such is union in a state ; but in the great 
orchestra of politics, I find so many musicians out of humour, and 
instruments out of tune, that I am more torine!ited by such dis- 
sonance than the man in Hogarth's print, and am more desirous 
than ever of being transported to the distance of five thousand 
leagues from all tins fatal discord. Without a metaphor, I lament 

withi 
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with anguish the bitterness and animosity with which some of my 
friends have been assailing others ; as if empty altercation could be 
the means of procuring any good to this afflicted country. I find 
myself in more instances than one, like poor Petrarch, wishing to 
pass my days 

Fra 'magnaniini poclii ; k chi T ben piace, 

Di lor chi m* assecura? 

lo VO gridando pact j pace^ pace. 

— but 1 shall not be heard, and must console myself with the pleas- 
ing hope, that your Ladyship, and the few friends of virtue and 
iiunianity will agree in this sentiment with, &c. 

AViLriAM Jones. 


From the Dutchess of Devonshire to Mr. Jones. 

MY OEAlt MR. JONES, PUmton, Oct. 2S, 1789. 

I am very happy that the fear of losing a privilr'ge, 
■which 3 ’ou are so good as to say is precious to you, has induced 
you to write to me, for I assure you, that your letters give me -wiry 
great pleasure, and that they, as well as the few times in which wc 
meet, make me regret very much, that the turn of your public 
engagements take vou so much from societies where vou are 
wished for, 

I agree with you that the political -world is strangely tom. If 
you had been in parliament at this crisis, you would have felt your- 
self in an uncomfortable situation, I confess ; but I cannot think, 
that with the good Whig principles you are blessed with, private 
friendshi])s or connections would have prevailed on you to remain 

silent or inactive. 

* 

Chi viiol Ciitone amico^ 

Fucilmcutc sia fido a Roma. 

'I'his 
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Tliis 1 think would have been the test of your politicai 
friendship. 

I am rejoiced that there is a chance of your returning to poetiy. 
I had a very valuable present made me by Dr. Blagden, physician 
to the camp, of your ode in imitation of Callistratus. I wish 1 
understood Greek, that 1 might read something Mr. Paradise has 
written at the top of it. I will attempt to copy it ; and after the 
various characters I have, in days of yore, seen you decypher, I 
u ili not despair of yovir making out Greek, though written by me. 

Ai TEfxevoff ti oVfp 

TL£ff£iy,j ZyiTSCcttf evpoy I«v/:v8. 

I shall expect to see the poem something sooner than the rest of 
3’otir friends ; and T assure 3"ou, the having so seldom the pleasure 
of.meeting 3’ou, docs not diminish the sincerity, with which I shall 
over retain that title — if 3’ou arc still at Chilbolton, pray give my 
love to the fainil}' there, and tell Miss Shiplc): to Avrite to me. 

Aly seal is a talisman, Avhich if you can send me the explanation 
of, 1 shall be much obliged to 3011. 

m m *■ # H} 

. In the beginning of 1783, Mr. Jones published his translation of 
the seven Arabian poems, which he had finished in I78I. It was 
his intention • to have prefixed to this Avork, a discourse on the 
antiquit3* of the Arabian language and characters, on the manners 
of the Arabs in the age immediately preceding that of Mahommed, 
and other interesting information respecting the poems, and the 
lives of the authore, Avith a critical history of ifoir Avorks; but he 
could not command sufficient leisure for the exe< ution of it. .Some 
■of the subjects intended for this dissertation, appeared in a discourse 

* The Graces seeking a tluine that AA’ould never decay, found the soul of Jqiies. 


on 
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on the Arabs, which he composed some years afterwards, and from 
the manner in which it was written, it is impossible not to regret 
tjic irrecoverable loss of the larger discussion which he originally 
proposed. The poems present us with a curious specimen of the 
manners of the natives of Arabia, and on this account, must be 
particularly interesting to those, who consider the study of human 
nature in all its varieties, as an instructive subject of contempla- 
tion. “ 'i’hcy exhibit (to use the words of Mr. Jones) an ex^ict 
picture of the virtues and vices of the Arabs in the age of the 
“ seven poets, their wisdom and their folly, an3 shew what may 
“ be constantly expected from men of open hearts, and boiling 
“ passions, with no law to control, and little religion to restrain 
“ them.” 

W 

The period was now arrived, when Mr. Jones had the happiness 
to gain the accomplishment of his most anxious wishes. In March 
1783, during the administration of Lord Shelburne, he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the supreme court of judicature at Fortwillliam 
at Bengal, on which occasion the honour of knighthood was con- 
ferred upon him ; and, in the April following, he married Anna 
Maria Shipley, the eldest daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph. 
I have remarked the early impression made upon the aflectioiis of 
Sir William Jones by this lady, and the honourable determination 
which he formed upon that occasion, and if I should have suc- 
ceeded in imparting to my readers any portion of that interest, 
which I feel in his personal concerns, they will see him with plea- 
sure receiving the rewards of principle and aiiecti9n. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph, of whose respectable character and 
high literary reputation it is unnecessary to remind the public, 
possessed too enlightened an understanding not to appreciate the 
early ^distinguished talents and virtues of Sir William Jones, and 

their 
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their friendship was cemented by an union of political principles, 
and the zealous admiration each felt for the constitution of th ir 
country. The Bishop, in the choice of a son-in-law, had every 
reason to indulge the pleasing hope that he had consulted, as far' 
as human foresight can extend, the happiness of his beloved daugh- 
ter ; nor were his expectations disappointed. 

For his appointment to India, Mr. Jones was indebted to the 
friendship of Log'd Ashburton: in October 1782 I find adcitcr 
from his Lordship to Mr. Jones, with the following words : “You 
will give me credit for not being indifterent about the important 
“ stake still left in India, or your particular interest in it, in which I 
“ consider that of the public so materially involved.” The intelli- 
gence of his success was communicated to Air, Jones, in the following 
letter of congratulation, to which I subjoin one from the celebrated 
Fmnklin on the same occasion. 

MY DEAR sill, Marchs, 1783. 

It is with little less satisfaction to myself than it can 
give you, that I send you the inclosed, and I do assure you there 
arc few events, in Avhich I could have felt so sensible a mortifica- 
tion, as in that of your finally missing this favourite object. The 
weather suggests to me as no slight topic of congratulation, your 
being relieved from such a journey and under such circumstances, 
as your last favour intimates you had in contemplation for Wednes- 
day ; but when I consider this appointment as securing to you at 
once, two of the first objects of human pursuit, those of ambition 
and love, I feel it a subject of very serious and cordial congratu- 
lation, which I desire you to accept, and to convi / accordingly. 

I am with every" good wish, dear Sir, 

Your faithful humble servant, 

Ashburton. 
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D£AB I'RIEND, March 17, 17S5. 

I duly received your obliging letter of Nov. 15 . You 
will have since learnt hoAV much I Avas then and have been con- 
tinually engaged in public affairs, and your goodness Avill excuse 
my not having answered it sooner. You announced your intended 
marriage Avith ray much I'cspected friend JMiss Anna IMaria, Avhich 
I assure you gave me great pleasure, as I cannot conceive a match 
more likely to be happy, from the amiable qualities each of you 
possess so plentifully. You mention it’s taking place as soon as a 
prudent attention to Avorldly interests Avould permit. I just now 
learn from Mr. Hodgson, that j’ou are appointed to an honourable 
and profitable place in the Indies : so I expect noAV soon to hear of 
the AAcdding, and to receive the profile. AVith the good Bishop s 
permission, I Avill join 1113' blessing Avith his ; adding 1113' Avishes that 
you ma3' return from that corrupting countr3% Avith a great deal of 
money honestly accpiircd, and Avith full as much virtue as yoa 
carr3' out Avith 3'ou. 

The engraving of m3' medal, Avhich 3'ou knoAV Avas projectcil be- 
fore the peace, is but just finished None are 3'ct struck in hard 
metal, but Avill in a ferv days. In the mean time, having this good 
opportunity by Mr. Penn, I find 3'ou one of the EpreuA cs. You 
avHI see that I have profited by some of your ideas, . and adojited 
the mottos you Avere so kind as to furnish. 

I am at present quite recjjlrered from my late illness, and flatter 
myself that I may in the ensuing summer be able to undertake a 
trip to England, for the pleasure of seeing once more my dear 
friends there, among Avhom the Bishop and his familj' stand fore- 
most in my estimation and aflection. 


1 thank 
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1 thank you for your good wishes respecting me. Mine for your 
w'elfare and prosperity are not less earnest and sincere ; being with 
great truth, dear Sir, 

Your affectionate friend. 

And most obedient ser%'ant, 

Benjamin Feankein. 

•Ifr vf * * * *■ 

I liuve inciitioncd the literary productions of Sir William Jones in 
tlu; order in which they were published. I observe however two 
compositions wliich had escaped my attention ; an abridged History 
of the Life of Nadir Shah, in English, and a History of the Persian 
lianguagc, intended to be prefixed to the first edition of his Persian 
Grammar*. 

* The reader will peruse with }>leasure the following lines from the Arabic, written by 
''ii William Jones, in 1783, and addressed to Lad}' Jones. 

While sad suspense and chill delay 
Bereave my wounded soul of rest. 

New hopes, new fears, from day to day. 

By turns assail my labhing breast, 

]\[y beait, whicli ardent love consumes. 

Tlirobs with each agonizing thought ; 

So flutters with entangled plumes. 

The lark in wily meshes caught. 

There she, with unavailing strain. 

Pours thro’ the night her warbled g^ lcf 
The gloom retires, but not her paii , 

The dawn appears, but not relief. 

Two younglings wait the parent bird. 

Their thrilling sor.ows to appctise ; 

She comes — ah ! no : the sound they hear - 
Was but a whisper of the breeze. 


G G 


A long 
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A long list might be formed of works which he meditated at 
different periods. He had projected a Treatise on Maritime 
Contracts, and with a view to the completion of this work, he 
commissioned a friend to purchase for him the Collections of 
Heineccius, containing the Dissertations of Stypman and Kerrick, 
with any other works that could be procured on the same subject. 
It was also his intention to re-publish Lyttleton’s Treatise ou 
Tenures, from the first edition of 1482, with a new translation, 
explanatory notes, and a commentary; and to prefix an Introductory 
Discourse on the Laws of England. He had made a con- 
siderable progress towards the completion of this work, which 
still exists, but not in a sufficient degree of advancement for 
publication. 

I have remarked the extraordinary avidity with which he availed 
himself of every “opportunity to acquire knowledge, but I have 
omitted to mention his attendance during a course of anatomical 
lectures, by the celebrated Hunter, and amongst other sciences 
which he diligently and successfully cultivated, I have still to 
mention the Mathematics, in which he had advanced so far, as to 
read and understand Newton's Principia. 

The review of the various acquisitions of Sir William Jones in 
science and literature, will be introduced in another place, and 
having brought to a close that portion of lus life, which was passed 
in England, I must now prepare the reader to transport himself 
with him to Hindustan. 
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Sir william JONLS embarked for India in the Crocodile 
frigate, and in April 1783, left his native country, to which he was 
never to return, with the unavailing regret and affectionate wishes 
of his numerous friends and admirers. 

As to himself, the melancholy impressions which he could not 
but feci on such an occasion, were alleviated by various considera- 
tions. The expectations of five years were now accomplished in the 
attainment of his wishes ; he anticipated the utility of his official 
labours to the j)ublic, and the occupation so peculiarly delightful 
to him, of investigating unexplored mines of literature. Sir William 
Jones was now in his thirty-seventh year, in the" full vigour of his 
faculties, and he looked forward with ardour to the pleasures and 
advantages arising from his situation in India, without any appre- 
hension that the climate of that country would prove ho-Ailc to his 
constitution. A difference of opinion on great political questions, 
without diminishing his regard for his friends, had narrowed his 
habits of intercourse Avith some Avhom he sincerely esteemed, and 
he felt therefore the less regret in quitting those Avhose principles 
he Avished to approA’e, but from AA'hom, an adherence to his own, 
frequently compelled him to dissent. He reflected Avith pleasure 
on the independency of his station, that the line of duty, Avhich it 
prescribed, Avas strait and defined, and in leaving his native country, 
for Avhich he retained the warmest affection, he Avas not sorry to 
abandon all political cares and discussions. But his greatest 
consolation and enjoyment Avere derived from the society of 
Lady Jones. 


To 
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To those who are destitute of internal resources, whose habits 
have led them to seek for amusement in the miscellaneous occur- 
rences and topics of the day only, a sea voyage is a period of 
latiguc, langour, and anxiety. To Sir William Jones every new 
scene was interesting, and his mind, exercised by incessant study 
and reflection, possessed an inexhaustible fund of subjects, which 
he could at pleasure select and apply to the purposes of recreation 
and improvement, but his application during his voyage was more 
particularly directed to those studies, by which he was to enlarge 
the recpiisite cjualifications for discharging the duties of his 
public station, with satistaction to himself, and benefit to the 
community*^. 

The 

* The following memorandum was written by Sir William Jones during his voyage ; 

Objects of Enquiry during my residence in Asia. 

1. The Laws of the Hindus and Mahommedans, 

S. The History of tlie Ancient World. 

3. Proofs and Illustrations of Scripture. 

4. Traditions concerning the Deluge, &c. 

5. Modern Politics and Geography of Hindustan. 

6. Best Mode of governing Bengal. 

7. Arithmetic and Geometry, and mixed Sciences of the Asiatics 

8. Medicine, Chemistry, Surgery, and Anatomy of the Indians. 

p. Natural Productions of India. 

10. Poetry', Rhetoric, and Morality of Asia, 

11. Music of the Eastern Nations. 

12. The Shi-King, or 300 Chinese Odes. 

13. The best accounts of Tibet and Cashmir. 

14. Trade, Manufactures, Agriculture, and Commerce of India. 

16. Mogul Constitution, contained in the Defteri, Alemghiri, and Ayein Acbari. 

It). Mahratta Constitution. 

* To print and publish the Go^el of St. Luke in Arabic. 

To publish l4iw Tracts in Persian or Arabic. 

To 
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The following short letter to Lord Ashburton, Avritten a few 
weeks after his embarkation, may not be unacceptable to the 
reader. 


Sir William Jones to Lord Ashburton. 

^pril 97, 1783. 

Your kind letter found me on board the Crocodile; 
I should have been very unhappy had it missed me, since I have 
long habituated myself to set the highest value on every word ^u 
speak, and every line you Avrite. Of the tAvo enclosed letters tc» 
our friends, Impey and Chambers, I will take the greatest care, and 
Avill punctually follow your directions as to the first of them. ]My 
de|)arturc Avas sudden indeed ; but the Admiralty Avere so anxious 
for the sailing of this frigate, and their orders Avere so perernptorA’’, 
that it was impossible to wait for any thing but a breeze. Our 
vo^’age has hitherto been tolerably pleasant, and, since we left the 
Channel, very quick. Wc begin to see albicores about the ship, 
and to perceive an agreeable changt*. of climate. Our days, though 
short, give me ample time for study, recreation, and exexise ; but 


To j>rint and publibh the Psa/ms of David in Persian Verse, 

'lo Compose, if God grant rnc Life. 

1, Elements of tJie Laws of England. 

Modi. I — Tlie Essay on Bailment — Aristotle. 

The History of tlie yJmcrican War. 

Model — Thucydides and Polybius. 

3. Britain discovered, an Hcroick Poem on the Constitution of England. Machinery. 
Hindu Gods. 


Model— W omcr. 

4. Speeches, Political and Forensic. 

Model — Demosthenes 

5. Dialogues, Philosophical and Historical. 

Model — Plato. * 

Q. Letters. JWTodr/— Demosthenes and Plato. 

IStli July, 1783, Crocodile Frigate. 


my 
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my joy and delight proceed from the surprising health and spirits 
of Anna Maria, who joins me in affectionate remembrance to 
Lady Ashburton. As to you, my dear Lord, wc consider you as 
the spring and fountain of our happiness, as tlie author and parent 
(a Roman would have added, Avhat the coldness of our northern 
language will hardly admit) the god of our fortunes. It is possible 
indeed, that by incessant labour and irksome attendance at the bar, 
1 might in due time have attained all that my very limited ambi- 
tio» could aspire to, but in no other station than that which I owe to 
your friendship, could I have gratified at once my boundless curiosity 
concerning the peojjle of the East, continued tlie exercise of m>' 
profession, in which I sincerely delight, and enjoyed at the same 
time the comforts of domestic life. The grand jury of Denbigh- 
shire, have found, I understand, the bill against the Dean of St. 
Asaph, for publishing niy dialogue ; but as an indictment for a 
theoretical essay on government was I believe never befoie known, 
I have no apprehension for the consequences. As to the doctrines 
in the tract, though I shall certainly not preach them to the In- 
dians, who must and will be governed by absolute power, yet 1 
shall go through life with a persuasion, that they are just and 
rational, that substantial freedom is both the daughter and parent 
of virtue, and that virtue is the only source of public and private 
felicity. Farewell. 

****** 

In the course of the voyage he stopped at Madeira, and in ten 
additional weeks of prosperous sailing from the rugged islands of 
Cape Verd, anived at Hinzuan or Joanna. Of this island, where 
he remained a few daj's only, he has published an interesting and 
amusing description. He expatiates Avith rapture on his approach' 
to it, delineates with the skill of an artist the beauties of the 
scenery, and sketches with the discriminating pen of a philosopher, 
the characters and manners of the unpolbhed, but hospitable na- 
tives. 
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tives. The novelty of the scene was attractive, and its impression 
upon his mind is strongly marked by the following just and elegant 
reflection, which in substance is more than once repeated in his 
^vriting5. — “ If life were not too short for the complete discharge of 
“ all our respective duties, public and private, and for the acqui- 
“ sition even of necessary knowledge in any degree of perfection, 
‘‘ with how much pleasure and improvement might a great part of 
“ it be spent in admiring the beauties of this wonderful orb, and 
“ contemplating the nature of man in all its varieties 

But it would be injustice to his memory, to pass over without 
particular notice, the sensible and dignified rebuke, with which he 
repelled the rutle attack of Mussulman bigotry on the divinity of 
our Saviour. During a visit which he made to a native of the 
island, a Coran was produced for his inspection, and his attention 
was pointedly directed to a passage in a commentary accusing the 
Christians of blasphemy, in calling our Saviour the Son of God- 
“ The commentator (he replied) was much to blame for passing sc> 
“ indiscriminate and hasty a censure ; the title which gave your 
“ legislator, and which gives vou such ofience, was often applied 
“ in Judea by a bold figure, agreeably to the Hebrew idiom. 
“ though unusual in Arabic, to angels, to holy men, and even to all 
mankind, \vho are commanded to call God their father ; and in 
“ this large sense the Apo^tic to the Romans, calls the elect tlu: 
** children of God, and the Messiah the first born among miviy 
brethren; but the words are ipjdied transeeudantlv 

“ and incomparably to him alone : and as i'or me, who believe the 
** Scriptures which you also profess to believe, though you assert 
** without proof that wc have a'lered them, I «. innot refuse him 
“ an appellation, though far surpassing our roasoii, by which he is 
“ distinguished in the gospel; and the belicvcis in Mahommed, 
• Sir William Jones's Works, vo!. iv. p. 4.S'8. 

“ who 
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“ wlio expressly names Inni the INIessiah, and pronounces him to 
“ have been born of a virgin (which alone miglit fully justify the 
“ phrase condemned b 3 ' this author) are themselves eondemnable, 
“ for cavilling at words, when the}’ cannot object to the substance 
of our faith, consistently with their own’*^.” 

This quotation affords a decisive proof of the belief of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, in the sublime doctrines of the Christian religion. 
Had he been an infitlel, he would ‘have smiled at the scoffs of 
jMussulman bigotry ; and had he been indilfercnt to his faith, he 
would liave been silent on an occasion, where he could expect 
neither candour nor concessions' from his antagonists. Indeed he 
was well aware, "that a religious dispute with those zealots, would 
have been fruitlpss and unseasonable, and might have been dan- 
gerous ; but, as it was inconsistent with his principles, to disavow 
or conceal what he firmly believed and professed, he could not 
suffer the attack to pass without reprehension, and he grounded it 
on premises, which his opponents could not dispute, nor did thf'v 
venture to answer. 

From Hinzuan to the Ganges, nothing material occurred, and he 
landed at Calcutta, in September 1783. His reputation had pre- 
ceded his arrival, which was anxiously expected, and he had the 
happiness to find, that Ids appointment had diffused a general sa- 
tisfaction, which his presence now rendered complete. The 
students of the Oriental languages were eager to welcome a 
scholar, whose erudition in that branch of literature was unri- 
valled, and whose labours and genius bad assisted their progress ; 
while the public rejoiced in the possession of a magistrate, whose 
probity and independance were no less acknowledged than his 
a.bilitics. 

* Sir William Jones’s Works^ vol. i. p. 485. 

With 
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With what rapture he himself contei^ed his new situation, 
may be more easily conceived than des(d. As’^a magistrate of 
the supreme court of judicature, he liaow that opportunity 
which he ever ardently desired, of devoti is talents to the service 
of his native country, and of promoting! happiness of the com- 
munity in Avhich he resided ; while the hiy, antiquities, natural 
productions, arts, sciences, and litcraturi Asia, opened an ex- 
tensive and almost boundless field to hisquirics. He was now 
placed amidst a jicople, wliosc pretension} antiquity had hitherto 
eluded research, and whose manners, reon, and customs, still 
retained the same characteristieal pecuSties, vhich thc 3 ' 

were originally distinguished. 'J’iine, wliqeads the veil ol obli- 
vion over tlu^ opinions and works of nkind, who annihilates 
emjiircs and the records of their existem had spared the doc- 
trines and language of the followers of 'ania, and amidst the 
ravage's of conquest and oppressions of tyfiN', seemei’ to protect 
with parental care some of the earliest ruiments ot his reign, 
'i'hc Hindoos in fact })resenteil to the oiwation of Sir ^^illiam 
Jones, a U\ing pictun* of antiquity: and jphough the co.oui'ing 
might be somewhat faded and obscured, le lineaments ot the 
origina’ charach'r were still discernible by ^ most superncial ob- 
server, whdst he remarked tiiem Avith discriraation and rapture. 

t . 

In December 1783, he entered upon his dicial functions, and 
at the opening of the sessions, delivered 1 fii’st charge to the 
grand jury. The public had formed a higl estimate ot his ora- 
torical powers, nor were they disappoiute, His address was 
elegant, concise, and appropriate : tlu' ex]|feition of his senti- 
ments and principles was ctpially manly ail < oneiliatory, and 
calculated to inspire general satisfaction, as known sincerity of 
his character w'as a test of his adherence tdliis protessions. In 
filancing at dissentions, which at no remote eriod, had untortu- 

II u \ nately 
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iiately prevailed bel jjen the supreme executive and judicial 
■ ppirere in Befigal, h , ^shewed that they might and ought to be 
ayoldedi^.’HiiJit the fir tions of both were distinct, and could be 
, tucercised witlioiit dair 3r of collision, in promoting what should be 


the ol>}«ct of, both, tj 

^ 4 . I' 

In the intervals of 
rccted his attention 
field of research 
of any indivttlual, '^n 
indefatigable labotirs,' 


m 


; public good. 


society in i^lc4tta« 


^isure from his professional duties, he di- 
1 ^ scientific objects ; he soon saw that the 
jiia,^*as of an extent to baffle the industry 
jjthat whatever success might attend his own 
[ ^ could only be explored by the united ef- 


forts of many,'* With! hese ideas, he devised the institution of a 

— L. _ _ .. ....... 


the plan of those established in tlie prin- 


cipal cities of JEurom , as best calculated to excite and facilitate 
the eiiquirii^ of < the iL Tcnious, as aft'ording the means of preserving 
the numerous little ftpicts and essays, which otherwise would be 
lost to the public, a^d of concentrating all the valuable know- 
ledge, which migh^be obtained in Asia. The suggestion was 
received wifh the grd :est satisfaction by several gentlemen to whom 
he communicate4, ii and the members of the new association, 
assembled for the fin time, in January 1784. 

THI repetition of1h|j^\arrative, which has already appeared in several 
publications* may hi deemed superfluous ; but a detail of the cir- 


cumstan^s attendin 




the formation of an Institution, of which Sir 
Wiliam Jones jvas nO only the founder, but the brightest ornament, 
cannot with propriei y be omitted in the memoirs of his life. 


It had been rest* 
of the Koyal Socieu ^ 


^ved to follow, as nearly as possible, the plan 
in London, of which the King is the patron. 


* Asiatic Researches, J vol:*i. Introduction. account is omitted in the works of 

Sir William Jones. 


and 
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and at the first meeting, it was therefore agreed, to address the 
Governor-General and Council of Bengal, explaining the objects of 
the society, and soliciting the honour of their patronage, which 
was granted in the most flattering terms of^ approbation. ■ The 
members next proceeded to the nomination of a president ; and 
as Warren Hastings, Esquire, then Governor-General of India, had 
distinguished himself as the first liberal promoter Of useful know- 
ledge in Bengal, and especially as the great encourager of Persian 
and Sanscrit literature, they deemed him entitled to every mark of 
distinction, which it was in their power to offer; and although they 
were aware, that the numerous and important -duties of hfe public 
station, might prove. an insurmountable objection to his acquies- 
cenc(', they nevertheless determined to solicit his acceptance of the 
lionorary title of president of the society, as a just tribute of 
respect, which the occasion seemed to demand, and which could 
not have been omitted, without an appeamnee of inattention to 
his distinguished merit. 

Tlie application Avas received with the acknowledgment due to 
the motiA'es which dictated it; but Mr. Hastings, for the reasons 
which had been anticipated, declined his acceptance of the prof- 
fered title, and “ begged leave to resign his pretensions to the 
“ gentleman, whose genius had planned the institution, and Avas 
“ most capable of conducting it, to the attainment of the great 
** and splendid purposes of its formation.” Sir ^\illiam Jones, 
upon the receipt of this answer, Avas immediately and unanimously 
requested to accept the presidency of the society. On this occa- 
sion, he addressed the folloAving letter to ]Mr. Hastings : 

UY I>£AR SIR, 

Independently of my general presumption, that what- 
ever you detennine is right, I cannot but admit the solidity of the 
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reasons, which induce you to decline that precedence, to which, if 
our society were in its full vigour instead of being in its cradle, 
you would have a. title paramount to all, "who have been, are, or 
will be, in tliis country. Every part of your letter (except that 
which j^our kind indulgence makes so honourable to me) carries 
with it the clearest conviction. Your hrst reason (namelj’, an un- 
willingness to accept an honorary trust, and want of leisure for 
one, that may require an active part) must appear satisfactory to 
all. I trust, you will, consider our act as proceeding solely from 
our anxiet 3 ' to give j'ou that distinction, which justice obliged us to 
give. As to inj'sclf, T could never have been satisfied, if in tra- 
versing the sea erf knowledge, 1 had fallen in with a ship of your 
rate and station, wdthout striking mv dag. One thing more, my 
dear Sir, I must assure you of, that in whatever manner v'our objec- 
tions had b('en stated, 1 shovdd have thought them just and wise, 
and if it were not for the pleasure, which your friendly comnuini- 
culion of them has given me, 1 should repent of the trouble which 
our intended homage has occasioned. 

I return IMr. Turner’s letters with many thanks for the entertain- 
ment, w'hich Lady J. and myself -have received from them. 1 ]>ro- 
mise myself much delight and instruction from his conversation, 
and hope that wheji he shall think proper to communicate a rela- 
tion of^jtis travels*, he wdll prefer our society to that of London. J 
will pay my respects to you in the evening, and am concerned 
from a selfish motive, that the place where I now write, will so 

* This relation was published in 1 800 , under the title of " An Account of an Embassy 
“ to the Court of Teshoo Lama in Tibet;” &c. by Captain Samuel Turner. It is exceed- 
ingly curious and interesting. The author, whose amiable manners and good qualities 
hsid endeared him to his friends, was seized with an apoplexy as he was walking the 
streets of London, and died within two days. 
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soon lose one of its greatest advantages. Believe me to be with 
nnfeigned regard, dear Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

William Jones. 

« *• * * ^& # 

To this public and private record of the merit of Mr. Hastings, 
in promoting and encouraging the pursuits of literature in Asia, 
the addition of any further testimony must be supeiiluous ; yet I 
cannot deny myself the satisfaction of stating briefly the grounds of 
his claims to that distinction, Avhich excited the acknowledgments, 
and promptcil the solicitation of the society. 

IMr. Hastings entered into the service of the East-India company, 
with all tlui atlvanlages of a I’cgular classical education, and with a 
mind strongly impressed with the pleasures of litcratui’c. The com- 
mon dialects of Bengal, after his arrival in that country, soon 
became familiar to him ; and at a period when the use and import- 
an('e of the Persian language were scarcely suspected, and when 
the want of that grammatical and j>hilological assistance, which 
has facilitated tlu' labours of succeeding students, rendered the at- 
tainment of it a task of peculiar tlifliculty, he acquired a profi- 
ciency in it. His success not only contributed to make known the 
adv’antages of the acquisition, but proved an induceiiient to others 
to follow his example, and the general knowledge of the Persian 
language, which has been since attained by the servants of the 
East-India company, has conspired to prodi.ee political cftects of 
the gieatest national importance, by promoting and accelerating 
the improvements, which have taken place in the system of in- 
ternal administration in Bengal. 

If Mr. Hastings cannot claim the merit of having explored him- 
self the mine of Sanscrit literature, he is eminently entitled to the 
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praise of having invited and liberally encouraged the researches of 
others. But he has a claim to commendations of a higher nature ; 
for a conduct no less favourable to the cause of literature, than to 
the advancement of the British influence in India, by removing 
that reserve and distrust in the professors of the Braminical Faith, 
which had taught them to view with suspicion all attempts to inves- 
tigate their code, and to apprehend the infringement of its ordi- 
nances, in our political rule. The importance of his success will bo 
readily acknowledged by those, Avhose observation qualifies them 
to form a due estimate of it ; and to those who have not had the 
advantages of local experience, the communication of my own 
may not be unsatisfactory. 

The spirit of the Mahommedan religion is adverse to every ap- 
pearance of idolatry, and the conquest of Hindustan by the Mus- 
sulmans, was prosecuted with the zeal of a religious crusade. The 
rage of proselytism was united with the ambition of dominion, and 
the subversion of the Hindu superstition was always considered 
a religious obli_ation, the discharge of which might indeed be sus- 
pended by political considerations, but could never be renounced ; 
and, notwithstanding occasional marks of toleration in some of 
the emperors of Hindustan, or their viceroys, their Plindu sub- 
jects were ever beheld by them, in the contemptuous light of 
infidels and idolaters. They were of course naturally disposed to 
apprehend the effects of a similar bigotry and intolerance in their 
European governors, so widely discriminated from themselves in 
manners, language, and religion. The Bramins too, (who had the 
feelings common to the bulk of the people) deemed themselves 
precluded by laws, in their o]>inion of sacred and eternal obliga- 
tion., from any development of their secret doctrines to a race of 
people, who could only be mnked in the lowest o|^ the four classes 
of mankind, and to whom, with little exception, their secrecy and 
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reserve had hitherto proved impenetrable. To surmount these ob- 
stacles, to subdue the jealousy and prejudices of the Bramins, 
and to diminish the apprehensions of the jjeople at large, required 
a conduct regulated by the most liberal and equibible principles, 
and the influence of personal intercourse and conciliation. The 
Compilation of a code of laws by Pundits, convened by the invita- 
tion of ]Mr. Hastings, the Persian version of it, made under their 
immediate inspection, and the translation of the Bagvhat Geeta, a 
work containing all the grand m3'steries of the Braminical Faith, 
are incontrovertible proofs of the suc(;ess of his efforts, to inspire 
confidence in minds where distrust was habitual, while a variety 
of useful publications, undertaken at his suggestion, demonstrate 
the beneficial cficcts of his patronage and encouragement of 
Oriental literature. 

Amongst the original members of the society, who subscribed the 
address to the Governor General and Council, proposing the instU 
tution, will be found the names of several who have distinguished 
themselves by their proficiency in Oriental learning; of Mr. 
William Chambers, whose knowledge of the dialects on the coast 
of Coromandel, as well as of Persian and Arabic literature, was 
critical and extensive, and his least praise ; of Mr. Francis Glad- 
wyn, the author of many works calculated to assist the students of 
the Persian language, the translator of various Oriental manu- 
scripts, and particularly of the institutes of Akbar, the wisest, 
greatest, and most tolerant monarch, that ever swayed the sceptre 
of India*; of Captain Charles Hamilton, who published a transla- 
tion 

* The toleration of Akbar, and his curiosity to investigate the religious tenets of other 
nations, have exposed to the charge of heresy amongst the Mahommedans in general. 
In a collection of his IStera, published by his learned minister Ab-ul-fuzl, there is one 
addressed to the kiug of Portugal, in which he censures in the strongest terms, the slavish 
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tion of thd ITcdaiya, a code of Mahommedan laws, which has 
been found of great use in the administration of justice in Bengal ; 
and of Charles Wilkins, Esquire, the first Englishman, who ac- 
quired a critical knowledge of the language of the Bramiqs, and 
who by the application of rare talents and industry, by his own per- 
sonal exertions, invented and cast types of the Debnagrce, Persic, 
and Bengalese characters, in such perfection, that no succeeding 
attempts have exhibited any improvement upon his labors. Of these 
names, two only survive. 

The loss of Mr. Chambers must be particularly lamented, by all 
who feel an interest in coimnunicatirifj a knowledoe of the doctrines 
of salvation, to the natives of India. In an early period of life he 
saw and felt the truth and importance of the Christian religion, and 
while his own conduct exhibited the strength of his conviction, he 
thought it a duty to employ his talents and acquirements in dis- 

y* 

propensity of mankind, to adopt the religious principles* of their fathers and those 
amongst whom they have been brought up, without evidence or investigation ; he avow*? 
his own pleasure and profit, in conversing with the learned professors of different persua- 
sions, and desires'that some person of that character, conversant in the Oriental and Eu- 
ropean languages, may be sent to him. He also requests translations of the heavmht 
books, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospels, or of any others of general utility. 

In a code of instructions, specifically addressed to the officers of his empire, I find the 
two following passages: 

** Do not molest mankind on account of their religious principl^s« If in the affairs of 
“ this world, which are transitory and perishable, a prudent man is guided by a regard to his 
interest ; still less, in spiritual concerns, which arc eternal, whilst he retains his senses, 
will he adopt what is pernicious. If truth be on' hissidc, do not oppose it and molest 
him, but if it be with you, and he from want of understanding should have imbibed 
** erroneous notions, ignorance is liis malady, and he is to be considered an object of 
your compassion and assistance, not of molestation and severity. Keep on good 
** terms with the upright and virtuous of all persuasiom. 

The best adoration, which man in this world can pay to bis maker, is duly to ad- 
** minister the affairs of his creatures, discarding passion and ^fection, and without dis- 
unction of friend or foe, relation or stranger.” 
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seminating amongst the untaught natives a knowledge of that 
faith, whicli he regarded of supreme and universal importance. 
In thisvicAv, he dctermine^i.td undertake a translation of the New 
Testament into Persian, and devoted all his leisure to the perform- 
ance of this task, with the most zealous solicitude to make it 
■ accurate ; but he had not completed half the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, when it pleased Providence to call him out of this life. 

Such amongst others, were the original members of the society 
h)rmcd at Calcutta, for enquiring into the histoiy, antiquities, the 
natural productions, arts, sciences, and literature of Asia, under 
the patronage of Sir "NVilliam Jones, who at the first meeting after 
the institution was completed, in his capacity of president, un- 
I'okled in an elegant and appropriate address, the objects proposed 
tor their researches, and concluded with a promise, ’■vhich he amply 
discharged, of communicating the result of his own studies and 
enquiries. 

'J’hat he might be qualified to perform this promise, in a manner 
worthy his high reputation, as well as from more commanding mo- 
tivesj he determined to commence without loss of time the study of 
the Sanscrit. His reflection had before suggested, that a know- 
ledge of this ancient tongue wouhl be of the greatest utility, 
in enabling him» to discharge with confidence and satisfaction to 
himself, the duties of a judge ; and he soon discovered, what sub- 
sequent experience fully confirmed, that nor'diance could be placed 
on tlie opinions, or interpretations of the professors of the Hindu 
law, unless he were qualified to examine their authorities and quo- 
tations, and detect their errors and misrepresentatipns. On the 
other hand, he knew that all attempts to ex:plore the religion, or 
literature of Indin through any other medium than a knowledge 
of the Sanscrit, must be imperfect and unsatisfactory; it.w’as evi- 
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dent, that the most erroneous and discordant opinions on tliese 
subjects, had been circulated by the ignorance of those who had 
collected tlieir information from oral communications only, and that 
the pictures exhibited in Europe, of the religion and literature of 
India, could only be compared to the maps constructed by the 
natives, in which every position is distorted, and all proportion 
violated. As a lawyer, he knew the value and importance of ori- 
ginal documents and records, and as a scholar and man of science, 
he disdained the idea df amusing the learned world, with secondary 
information on subjects which had greatly interested their curiosity, 
when he had the means of access to the original sources. He was 
also aware that much was expected by the literati in Europe, froni 
his superior abilities and learning, and he felt the strongest inclina- 
tion to gratify their expectations in the fullest possible extent. 

Of his time he had early learned to be a rigid economist*, and 
he frequently regretted the sacrifices of it, which , custom or cere- 
mony extorted. An adherence to this principle,’ while it restrained 
in some degree his habits of social intercourse, necessarily limited 

♦ As a proof of the strict regulaiity of Sir William Jones in the application of his lime, 
the reader is presented with a transcript of a card in his own writing. It contains^ indeed, 
the occupations which he had prescribed to himself in a period of the following year ; but 
may serve as a sample of the manner^ in which he devoted his leisure hours at all times. 

Daily Studies 
for the 

Long Vacation of 1785 : 

Morning One letter. 

Ten chapters of the Bible. 

Sanscrit Grammar. 

Hindu IjEW^ Slc. 

Afternoon .........Indian Geography. 

£t'cwtng ..........Roman History. 

Chess. Ariosto. 
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his correspondence with his friends. From the few letters which he 
wrote, I shall now select such, as describe his feelings, thoughts, 
and occupations, a few months only after his arrival in Bengal. 

Sir William Jones to Mr. Justice Hyde. 

DEAR SIR, Friday Evening, at the Chambers, Jan. I 7 S 4 . 

Ramlochimd has raised my curiosity by telling me, 
that M'hcn you had occasion to receive the evidence of some Mugs, 
tliey produced a book in strange square characters, which they 
called Zuhoor. Now Zuhoor is the name by which the F saints of 
David are known in Asia. not this book be the Psalms in old 

Hebrew or Sainantan, and the people a sect of Jew's ? Can you 
give me any inforniatiun on this head ? 

Sir W 1 LL 1 .A.M Jones to Mr. Justice Hyde. 

Garden, May 14,, 1784. 

JMany thanks, my dear Sir, I'or 3'our kind concern and 
atti^ntion. I was on the bridge by Col. Tolly’s house in the midst of 
the storm, my horses mad with the fear of the lightning, and my 
carriage every moment in danger of being overcet by the Avind; I 
Avas wet to the skin, and saved from Avorse inconvenience by the 
diligence of my servants, who took oft' the horses and drew the 
carriage to a place of safet3^ I am nevertheless in good health j 
but Lad^' Jones is not quite recovered from a severe cold and rheu* 
matism, attended Avith a fever. 

Remember that I am always ready to relieve you at the cham- 
bers in the Loll Bazar*, and Avill chearfully take the labouring oar 

* A house in Calcutta, where the puisne judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
attended by rotation in the evening, as justices of the peace. 
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next month if you please ; especially, as I propose to spend the 
long vacation in a floating house, and to leave Calcutta as soon as 
the session is over ; but I shall return dead or alive before the 22d 
of October. I am inexpressibly amused by a Persian translation of 
an old Sanscrit book, called Siry Bha’gwat, which comprizes al- 
most the whole of the Hindu religion, and contains the life and 
achievements of Crishen ; it is by far the most entertaining book, 
on account of its novelty and wildness, that I ever read. 

Farewell, and believe me, dear Sir, 

Ever affectionately yours, 

William Jones. 

Sir William Jones to Dr. Patrick Russel. 

Calcutta, March 10, 1784. 

You would readily excuse my delay in answering your 
obliging letter, if you could form an idea of the incessant hurry and 
confusion, in which I have been kept ever since my arrival in 
Bengal, by necessary business, or necessary formalities, and' by 
the difficulty of settling myself to my mind, in a country so dif- 
ferent from that which I have left. I am indeed at best, but a 
bad correspondent ; for I never write by candle-light, and find so 
much Arabic or Persian to read, that all my leisure in a morning, 
is hardly sufficient for a thousandth part of the reading that would 
be highly agreeable and useful to me, and as I purpose to spend 
the long vacation up the country, I wish to be a match in converr- 
sation with the learned natives, whom I may happen to meet. 

I rejoice that you are so near, but lament that you are not 
nearer, and am not without hope, that you may one day be tempted 
to visit Bengal, where I flatter myself you will give me as much of 
your company as possible. 


Many 
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Many thanks for your kind hints in regard to my health. As to 
me, I do not expect, as long as I stay in India, to be free from a 
bad digestion, the morbus literatorum, for which there is hardly 
any remedy, but abstinence from too much food, literary and cu- 
linary. I rise before the sun, and bathe after a gentle ride ; my 
diet is liglit and sparing, and 1 go early to rest ; yet the activity of 
my mind is too strong for my constitution, though naturally not 
infirm, and I must be satisfied with a valetudinarian state of health. 
If you should meet with any curiosities on the coast, either in your 
botanical rambles or in reading, and will communicate them to our 
society, lately instituted for enquiring into the history, civil, and 
natural, the antiquities, arts, sciences, and literature of Asia, we 
shall give you our hearty thanks. There is an Abyssinian here, 
who knew Mi*. Bruce at Gwender. I have examined him, and he 
confirms Bruce’s account. Every day supplies me m ith something 
new in Oriented learning, and if I M ere to stay here half a century, 
I should be continually amused. 

Sir William Jones to 

April 13, 1784. 

I am discouraged from writing to you as copiously as I 
wish, by the fear that my h*tter may never reach you. I enclose 
howcA'cr a hymn to the Indian cupid, which is here said to be the 
only correct specimen of Hindu mythology that has appeared ; it 
is certainly new and quite original, except the form of the stanza,, 
which is Milton’s. I add the character of Lord Ashburton, which 
my zeal for his fame prompted me to publish*. 

Had 

<• 

♦ Lord Ashburton died on the I8th of August 1783. His character^ written by Sir 
William Jones, is publiahed in vol. iv. of his works, page 577. I transcribe from it the 
last paragraph, as a proof of the gratitude and sensibility of the writer* 

For 
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******* Had I dreamt that t^e 
dialogue would have made such a stir, I should certainly have 
taken more pains with it. I will never cease to avow and justify 
the doctrine comprized in it. I meant it merely as an imitation of 
one of Platons, where a boy wholly ignorant of geometry, is made 
by a few simple questions to demonstrate a proposition, and I in- 
tended to inculcate, that the principles of government were so 
obvious and intelligible, that a clown might be brought to under- 
stand them. As to raising sedition, I as much thought of raising a 
church. 

My dialogue contains my system, which I have ever avowed, and 
ever will avow ; but I perfectly agree (and no man of sound in- 
tellect can disagree) that such a system is wholly inapplicable to 
this country, where millions of, men arc so w'edded to inveterate 
prejudices and habits, that if liberty could be forced upon them 
by Britain, it would make them as miserable as the crudest des- 
potism. 

Pray remember me affectionately to all my friends at the bar, 
whom I have not time to enumerate, and assure my academical 


" For some months before his death, the nursery had been his chief delight, and gave 
“ him more pleasure than the cabinet could have afforded; but^b parental affiH:tioo, 
" which had been a source of so much felicity, was probably a cause of hb fatal illness. 
“ He had lost one son, and expected to lose another, when the author of this painful 
" tribute to his memory, parted from him, with teala in his eyes, little hoping to see him 
** again in a perishable state. As he perceives, without affectation, that hb tears now 
steal from him, and begin to moisten the pi^r on which he writes, he reluctantly 
** leaves a sul^ect, which he could not soon have exhausted ; and when be also shall 
resign hb life to the great giver of it, he desires no other decoraUon of his humble 
grave-stone, than this honourable truth : 

" With none to flatter, none to recommend, 

Dumhing approv’d, and mark’d him as a friend.” 

and 
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ai^d professional friends, that I will write to them all when I have 
leisure. FarcAvell, &c. 

Sir William Jones to Charles Chapman, Esq* 

GardatSj near AHipore, April 26, 1784. 

Allow me, dear Sir, to give you the warmest thanks in 
my own name, and in that of our infant society, for the pleasure 
w’hich we have received from your interesting account of Cochin- 
china, with considerable extracts from which we have been favoured 
by our patrons. Our meetings are well attended, and the society 
may really be said, considering the recent time of its establish- 
ment, to flourish. 

We have been rather indisposed, the weather being such as we 
had no idea of in England, excessive heat at noon, and an inces- 
sant high wind from morning to night ; at this moment it blows a 
hurricane, and my study reminds me of my cabin at sea. Our way 
of life however is ejuite pastoral in this retired spot ; as my prime 
favourites, among all our pets, are two large English sheep, which 
came with us from Spithead, and having narrowly escaped the 
knife, are to live as long and as happily with us as they can ; they 
follow us for bread, and are perfectly domestic. We are literally 
lulled to sleep by Persian nightingales, and cease to wonder, that 
the Bulbul, with a thousand tales, makes such a figure in Oriental 
poetry. Since I am resolved to sit regularly in court as long as I 
atn well, not knowing how soon I may be forced to remit my at- 
tention to business, I shall not be at liberty to enter my budgerow 
till near the end of July, and must be again in Calcutta on the 
22d of October, so that my time will be very limited ; and I shall 
wish if possible to see Benares. 


The 
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The principal object of his meditated excursion was to open 
sources of information, on topics entirely new in the republic of 
letters. The indisposition which he mentions, not without appre- 
hensions of its continuance, had not altogether left him when he 
commenced his journey, and during the progress of it returned 
•with a severity, which long held the public in anxious suspense, 
before any hopes could be entertained of its favourable termi- 
nation. 

The author of these inemoiis saw him in August 1784., at the 
house of a fj-iend in the vicinity of Moorshedabad, languid, ex- 
hausted, and emaciated, in a state of very doubtful convalescence ; 
but his mind had suffered no depression, and exhibited all its ha- 
bitual fervour. In his conversation he spoke with rapture of the 
country, of the novel and interesting sources opened; to his re- 
searches, and seemed to lament his suflerings, only as impediments 
to the prosecution of them. From Moorshedabad he proceeded to 
Jungipore, at the distance of a day’s journey only, and from this 
place continued his correspondence, which describes his condition. 


Sir William Jones to Charles Chapman, Esq. 

Aug. 30j, 1784. 

Nothing but a series of severe attacks of illness could 
have prevented my replying long ago to your friendly letter. After 
resisting them by temperance and exercise for some time, I was 
quite overpowered by a fever, which has confined me ten weeks to 
my couch, but is now almost entirely abated, though it has left me 
in a state of extreme weakness. I had a relapse at Raugamutty, 
which obliged me to stay three weeks at Afzalbang, where the 
judgment and attention of Dr. Glas, prevented perhaps serious 
consequences. 1 have spent two days at this place, and I find my- 
self 
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self so much better, that I propose to continue my voyage this 
evening : whether I shall be able to go farther than Patna (I long to 
see Benares) is very uncertain. This is only the second attempt I 
have made to write since niy illness, and as I hold my pen with 
some difficulty, I will say no more than that I am, with great 
esteem. See. 

P. S. I cannot lielp adding, that your proposal of extracting 
such parts of your very interesting narrative concerning Cochin- 
china, as you may think proper to deposit among the archives of 
our society, is tlie very thing I wished, and I really think it will be 
one of our most valuable tracts*'. 

i;.- ^ 

But his thoughts and attention were not confined to the perishable 
concerns of tliis world oul}", and what was the subject of his medi- 
tations in health, was more forcibly impressed upon his mind 
during illness. He knew the duty of resignation to the w'ill of his 
IMaker, and of depcndance on the merits of a Iledeemcr ; and I find 
these sentiments expressed in a short prayer, which he composed 
tluring his indisposition in September 1784-, and which I here 
insert : 

“ O thou Bestower of all Good ! if it please thee to continue my 
“ easy tasks in this life, grant me strength to perform them as a 

• The extracts Alluded to, have not yet appeared in the .Asiatic Researches. The 
voj'age which led to that narrative, was undertaken on the following occasion : two Man- 
darins of Cochincliiiia, had been accidentally brought to Calcutta, in J 778 ; the Governor- 
General of India, W. Hastings, Esq, from motives of huiniinity and i>oIicy, furnished the 
means of their return to their native country, and Charles Chapniai., Esq. at his own re- 
quest, was appointed to accompany them with a public conimissioii, with iiistructions to 
establish if practicable, a commercial intercourse between the Company's settlements in 
India and Cochinchina, and to procure such privileges and advantages for English ves- 
sels resoiting thither, as the government of that country might be disposed to grant. 

K K faithful 
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“ faithful servant; but if thy wisdom hath willed to end them by 
“ this thy visitation, admit me, not w'eighing my unworthincss, 
“ but through thy mercy declared in Christ, into thy heavenly 
“ mansions, that I may continually advance in happiness, by ad- 
“ vancing in true knowledge and aAvful love of thee. Thy' Avill 
“ be done !” 

I quote with particular satisfaction, this short but decisive tes- 
timony of the religious principles of Sir William Jones ; among 
many additional proofs, which might be given of them, is the fol- 
lowing short prayer, composed on Avaking, July* 27, 1783, at sea, 
also copied from his own Avriting. 

“ Graciously accept our thanks, thou Giver of all Good, for hav- 
“ ing preserv'ed us another night, and bestoAved on us another day. 
“ O grant that on this day', Ave may meditate on tiry law Avith joyful 
“ veneration, and keep it in all our actions, Avith firm obc- 
“ dience.” 

Minute circumstances frequently tend to mark and develop, cha- 
racter ; as a farther instance of this observ'ation, however trilling it 
may appear, the application by Sir William Jones to himself, of 
tAvo lines of Milton in his OAvn writing under a card Avith his printed 
name, in addition to more substantial proofs, may be quoted in 
evidence of his habitual frame of mind : 

]Sot wand’ring poor, but trusting -till his wealth - 
With God, who call’d him to a land unknown. 


On another scrap of paper, the following lines appear ; they were 
Avsitten by him in India, but at Avhat period is not known, nor in- 
deed of any consequence : 


Sir 
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Sir Edward Coke, 

Six hours in sleep, in laws grave study six. 
Four spend in prayer — the rest on nature fix : 

RATHER, 

Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven. 
Ten to the world allot, and <dl to heaven. 


If wc sometimes suffer the humiliation, of seeing great talents 
and extensive erudition prostituted to infidelity, and employed in 
propagating misery by endeavouring to subvert the basis of cur 
temporal and eternal welfare, we cannot but feel a more than com- 
mon gratification, at the salutary union of true genius and piety. 
Learning, that wantons in irreligion, may^, like the Sirius of Homer, 
flash its strong light upon us ; but though brilliant, it is baneful, 
and while it dazzles, makes us tremble for our safety'. Science 
therefore, without piety, whatever admiration it may excite, will 
never be entitled to an c(iual degree of respect and esteem, Avith 
the humble knowledge, which makes us Avisc unto salvation. The 
belief of Sir "NVilliam Jones in revelation, is openly and distinctly 
declared in his Avorks ; but the unostentatious effusions of seques- 
tered- adoration, Avhilst they prove the sincerity of his conviction, 
giv'C an additional Aveight to his avowed opinions. More might be 
added on this subject, but it Avill be communicated in another 
place- 

His next stage Avas Bhagilpoor, the residence of the friend, to 
whom the preceding letters were addressed, and here he AA'as long 
detained by illness and debility. 'J’he vigour of his mind however 
still continued unimpaired, and except during the scA'^ere paroxysms 
of disorder, his researches for intbrmation Avere never suspended, 
nor would he suffer himself to be debarred from any intercourse 
by which they could be promoted. It Avas at this place, during the 
hours of convalescence Avhen he AA’^as confined to his couch, that he 

applied 
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applied himself to the study of botany; a science for j^hich he had 
early entertained a great partiality, and which he pronounces the 
most lovely and fascinating branch of natural knowledge. With 
the works of Linnaeus before him, he procured the plants of the 
country to be brought to him, and comparing the productions of 
nature, with the descriptions and arrangements of the Swedish 
philosopher, he beguiled the hours of languor and disease, and laid 
the solid foundation of that botanical knowledge, which Ije ever 
afterwards cultivated with increasing ardour and delight. 

From Bhagilpoor he pui-sued his journey to Patna, where he was 
again attacked with a severe indisposition. It did not however pre- 
vent him from proceeding by land to Guyah, famous as the birth- 
place of Boudh, the author of a system of philosophy which 
labours under the imputation of Atheism ; but more famous for 
the annual resort of Hindu pilgrims from all parts of India, who 
repair to the holy city for the purpose of making prescribed obla- 
tions to their deceased ancestors, and of obtaining absolution from 
all their sins. 

• 

The city of Benares was his next stage, and the limits of his ex- 
cursion. He had here an opportunity of seeing the professors of 
the Hindu religion, at the most celebrated and ancient university of 
India, and had only to regret, that his knowledge of their language 
was insuflScient, to enable him to converse with them without the 
assistance of an interpreter. After a short residence, which his 
sense of duty would notallow him to protract unnecessarily, he 
returned by the Ganges to Bhagilpoor*, where, as he observes, he 

had 

• 

♦ From a note written by Sir William Jones, on M«yor Rennel's account of B^tan 
and Tibet, I extract the following pass^e* It is endorsed, as having been intended for 
the Researches of the Asiatic Society, but is not published in them. 

Just 
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had already found so much health, pleasure, and instruction for 
two months.* 

In his journey from tliis place to Calcutta, he visited Gour, once 
tlie residence of the sovereigns of Bengal. This place still exhibits 
architectural remains of royal magnificence, which the traveller is 
obliged to explore at some personal risk amidst forests, the exclusive 
haunts of wild beasts ; for nature has here resumed her dominion, 
and triumphs over the short-lived pride of man. In a letter to a 

** Just after sun-set, on the 5th of October 1784, I had a distinct view from Bhagil' 
poor of Chumalury peak, and the adjoining mountains of Tibet, which are vei \ 
clearly seen from Perucia, and were perfectly reccllected by a learned member of our 
society, one of the latest travellers to that interesting country, who had obligingly 
" communicated to me a correct note of the bearings and courses observed in his journey 
from Ren^pur to Tassisuddeti, and thence through Paradgo?>g to Chumalury, The peak 
** bore very nearly due north to the room, from which it was seen, in the house of Mr. 
Chapman ; and from the most accurate calculations that 1 could make, the horizontal 
distance at which it was distinctly visible, must be at least C244 British miles ; there was 
h strong glare from the setting sun on the snows of its more western side, and it might 
** assuredly have been discerned at a much greater distance. By an observatiim of Mr. 

.Davis, at Rengpur, and another at Tassrisudden, the difference of latitude between the 
" place last mentioned and Bhagilpoor, is l03 geographical, or 188 and a fraction, British 
** miles : now although the road from Buxadexcar in Butan, the latitude of which was 
found to be 53*, consisted of rough mountains and deep vaJleyc, yet the way be- 
** tween Paradgong and Chumalury, especially' from Chesacamba, the i'rontierof Tibet, 
was very level ; and the accuracy of our traveller.s, gives us reason to believe, that their 
computed miles from Tassisudden were but little above tlie standard ; so that having 
measured tlu‘ northern sides of the two triangles, formed I y their courses WNW. and 
“ NNW. wc could not be far from the truth/^ 

The mountains of Chumalury, are the second or third lidge described in the Memoir, 
The Major justly considers the mountains of Hemola, for so they are named by the na- 
« lives from a word signifying snow, as equal in elevation to any in the old hemisphere ; 

'' and an observation of Mr. Saunders at Perneia, added to a remark of Mr. Smith on 
rfic appearance of C/nwia/ury from JV/oreng, gives abundant reason to think, that we saw 
" from Bha^ilpoor^ the highest mountains in the world, without excepting the Ande.s.'' 

ftiend^ 
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friend*, written after his arrival in Calcutta, he has briefly de- 
scribed some parts of his journey. The Mahanada was beautiful, 
“ and the banks of some rivers in the Sunderbunds i^re magnifi- 
** cent ; we passed within two yards of a fine tyger, who gazed 
“ on us with indifference ; but we took care for several reasons to 
“ avoid the narrow passes at night. As we approached Calcutta, 
“ we perceived the difierence of climate, and thought of Bhagil- 
“ poor with pleasure and regret. ^ 

“ I find Calcutta greatly changed ; the loss of ]Mr. Hastings and 
•“ Shore I feel very sensibly, and cannot but fear that the pleasure, 
“ which I derive from other friendships formed in India, will 
“ followed by the pain of losing my friends next season. This was 
“ a great evil at the university, and abates not a little the happi- 

ness I expected in this country. 

“ Will you have the goodness to ask Mahesa pundit, whether 
“ the university of Tyrhoot is still supported, and confers degrees 
“ in Hindu law ; one of our pundits is dead, and we have thoughts 
“ of requesting recommendations from the universities of Hin- 
“ dustan, particularly from Benares, and Tyrhoot, if it exists ; so 
“ that the new pundit may be universally approved, and the 
“ Hindus may be convinced, that we decide on their law from the 
“ best information we can procure -f-.” 

“ I am just returned,” (thus he writes to another correspondent 
Dr. P. Russel, March 2, 1785) “ as it were fiom the brink of 

another world, having been absent near seven months, and re- 
“ duced to a skeleton by fevers of every denomination, with an 

^•Charles Chapman^ Esq, 

*}* The pundits are the expounders of the Hindu law, in which capacity, tw'o constahtly 
Attended the supreme court of judicature, at Fortwilliam. 

“ obtsinate 
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“ obstinate bilious flux at their heels. My health is tolerably re- 
“ stored by a long ramble through South Behar, and the district of 
“ Benares, ^f which, if I were to write an account, I must fdl a 
“ volume.’' 

They who have perused the description of Joanna, b}' Sir William 
Jones, will regret that this volume Avas never w’ritten. The objects 
presented to his inspection during his journey, afforded ample scope 
for his observation, which was equally qualified to explore the 
beauties of nature, the works of art, the discriminations of cha- 
racter, and the productions of learning and science. Alany of the 
remarks and reflections which he made in this tour, are transfused 
through his various compositions, two of which were actually 
written, during the course of his journey. 

The elegant little talc in verse, under the title of The Enchanted 
Fruit, or Hindu IVife, was composed during his residence in Beyhar, 
and aflbrds a proof of the success of his emiuiries, as avcII ps of his 
skill in the happy application of the intelligence obtained by them. 

The other production was a Treatise on the Gods of Greece, 
Italy, and India, which he afterwards revised, and jjresentcd to the 
society. The design of this essay was to ])oint out a resemblance, 
too strong to have been accidental, between the popular rvorship of 
the old Greeks and Italians, and that of the Hindus, and between 
their strange religion and that of Egypt, China, Persia, Phrygiai, 
Phoenicia, and S^'ria, and even remoter nations. The proof of such 
resemblance, if satisfactorily established, would, as he remarks, au- 
thorize an inference of a general union and aftinity between the 
most distinguished inhabitants of the primitive world, at the time 
when they deviated, as they did too early deviate, from the rational 
adoration of the only true God. 


To 
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To this journey, under Providence, he was in all probability in- 
debted for the preservation of his life, which without it might have 
fallen a sacrifice to the accumulation of disease : after tos arrival in 
Calcutta, liis health was almost completely restored. 


He now resumed his functions in the supreme court of judica- 
ture, and renewed the meetings of the society, which had been in- 
terrupted by his absence. In his second anniversary discourse, 
which was delivered in February 1785, he notices with pleasure and 
surprise the successful progress of the institution, and the a ariety of 
subjects which had been discussed by the members ofit ; and, as in his 
first address, he had confined himself to the exliibition of a distant 
prospect only of the vast career on which the society was entering, 
in the second, he delineates a slight but masterly sketch of the 
various discoveries in history, science, and art, which might justly 
be expected to result from it’s researches into the literature of 
Asia. He mentions his satisfaction at having had an opportunity of 
visiting two ancient seats of Hindu religion and literature, and no- 
tices the impediments opposed by illness to the prosecution of his 
proposed enejuiries, and the necessity of leaving them, as AHneas is 
feigned to have left the shades, when his guide made him recollect 
the szn'ift flight of irrevocable time, with a curiosity raised to the 
height, and a regret not easy to be described. . 


I^now return to the correspondence of Sir William Jones, which 
in this year, consists of few letters, and those chiefly addressed to 
'^John Maepherson, Esq. who in February 1785, succeeded to the 
station of Governor- General of India, on the departure of Mr. 
Hastings. If, in these letters. Sir William adverts to topics not fa- 
miliar to his readei^, they are such as naturally arise out of his 
situation and connections.. Removed at a distance of a quarter of 


* The present Sir John Maepherson, Bart. 


the 
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the circumference of the globe from the scene of politics, in which 
he had tai^i a deep interest, his attentiou is transfeiTcd to new 
oljgects and^KW duties. The sentiments which floAV from his pen. 
in the confidential intercourse of friendship, display his mind more 
clearly than an}’ narrative ; and they are often such as could not be 
omitted Avithout injury to his character. Some passages in the. 
letters, AV'hich as less generally interesting, could be suppressed 
'vithout this cficct, have not been transcribed. 

Sir William Jones to J. Macpherson, Esq, 

March 12, ITS;- 

I always thought before 1 left England, that a regard 
for the public goixl reejuired the most cordial union betAveen the 
executive and judicial poAvei-s in this country ; and I laineatcd the 
mischief occasioned by former divisions. Since I have no view of 
happiness on this side of the grave, but in a faithful discharge of 
my duty, I shall spare no pains to preserve that cordialit}" Avhich 
subsists, I trust, and Avill subsist, beiAvcen the govcrnme.it and 
the judges. 

Lord Bacon, if I rememlx’r right, advises every statesman to 
relieve his mind from the fatigues of busiues.> by a poem, or a 
pi’ospcct, or any thing that raises agreeable images ; now as your 
OAvn gardens aflbrd you the finest prospects, and 1 should only 
offer you a aucav of paddy' fields*, 1 send you for y'onr amusement, 
Avhat has amused me in the comiiosition, a jx .cin h on the old phi- 
losophy and religion of this country, and you may depend on its 
orthodoxy. The time approaches when 1 must lea'- e, these recrea- 
tions, and return to my desk in court, Avhere Iioavc' er a knowledge 
of the Hintlu manners and prejudices may not be useless. 

♦ Rice fields. 

t The Enchanted Fruit ; 'or, Hindu Wife. Works, vol, vi. page 177. 

L L 
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Sir William Jones to J. Macphersok^ Esq. 

17 , 1786 . 

I have so many things, my dear Sir, to thank you for, 
that I scarce know where to begin. To follow the order of time, 
I must in the first place give you my heart3' thanks for your kind 
and pleasing letter of last week, Avhich shews that your mind can 
grasp the whole field of literature anli criticism, as well as that of 
politics, and that in the manner of ancient rulers in Asia, parti- 
cularly Cicero, the govenior of Cilicia, you unite tlie character of the 
statesman and the scholar. Next for the news, which has on the whole 
given me pleasure, and in particular, what both pleases and surprises 
me, that fjord Camden has accepted the post of president of the 
council. You know the opinion which I early formed of Pitt ; and 
that opinion will be raised still higher, if he has sheAvn himself (not 
merely indiflhrcnt, but) anxious that the reins of this govera'meiit 
may long continue in the hands which now hold them, and which, 
though mortals, as Addison sa3s, cannot command success, will 
certainly deserve it. I anxiously wish for the sake of the public, 
that not only the operations of the law% but the cordial assent of 
those on whom it depends, lias already secured 3'our seat, as long 
as it piay be consistent with your happiness to fill it — 

^ * 0 * * 

I will not fail to talk Avitb ISlr. Chambers on the college, and beg 
you to assure yourself, .that I shall ever be happy in my sphere to 
give my humble assistance whenever you may require it. 

Sir William Jones to J. Macpherson, Esq. 

May 9Q, 1785 . 

It was my intention to present to you in the authors 
name, the books which I now send. The poet Zainudecn was re- 
commended 
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commended to me soon after I came to India, as a worthy in- 
genious oldgman. I enclose his verses to jmu, with a hasty tran- 
slation* oimRie bac'k of the j>aper, of the best couplets. 'J’ho 
.smaller volume contains part of the epic poem, which is written 
with enthusiasm ; and the other volume is filled with odes a%d 
elegies, all in the old man’s writing, lie is married to immortal 
verse, and his highest ambition is to be an atom in one of your sun- 
bcams. 

* This translation, as a specimen of t'lie taste and adnlaioiy .stvle* uf Per.?iau 

is inserted ior the reader’s eutertainment- 

Macplicrsoii exalted as tlie .sky, prosperous in thy undertaking^, who like the sun rc- 
f<;ivc.st even atoms in thy brains ! Thou art the Ju-it one of tliis age ; and in thy name, that 
of Niishirovaii revives. W ith the aid of .Icsus ^blessed he* his name) the government ac- 
cjuires its stability fi om thy mind. I have composed a poem in word.s of truth, beginning 
with a panegyric on tlie Company. It coiitaiu:> a recital of tlie wars of the Engfish^ 
dr.scribed with an animated pen. By tlie command of Hastings, entitli d to reverence, 
1 beganr a book on the victor)* of Btnans ; but before the completion of my task, that 
honourable man returned to his country. In thy goveniineut has my work been com- 
pleted, and with thy name have 1 adorned its opening, in hope, that thou wilt send me 
iVesli materials, to decorate witli golden Yer<ej» the cheeks ol‘ my book. If I < oinpose a 
Shahnameh, on the glorious name of the King of England, the book will.dv over Iran 
and Turan, and the deed.s of thy nation will blaze like tlie sun ; if 1 sing iiio aclnevc- 
inciits of the English, the name ol’ Parveiz will l>e no more inentioiied. If I open a 
chapter of their concpicsts, Afrasiab will tremble under the earth ; the rapid motion of 
my dark reed will make Rustem halt and droop. Hear my strains with d;.^cerniijent, and 
my pen shall soar with llic wings of a falcon, ravour me, as Sultan Maiiinoud siiewed 
kindness to Ferdosi, that we may be a pair of tuneful nightingales. 

The actions of all nations are commemorated, let tliose of the Engli>li be celebrated 
under thy auspices. May thy orders be resistless as the sea ; tlie head of the contuma- 
cious be ill ihy power, and the seal of government bear thy name 

On the names mentioned in this translation, it may be sufficient to observe that Fer- 
dosi is the Homer of Persia, who composed an heroic poem under th. title of Shahnameh ; 
that the name of Nushirovan, is proverbial for justice ; that Iran and Turan arc Pefsia 
and Tartary; and that the other persons introduced were kings or heroes of those 
countricd* 


Sir 
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Sir William Jones to J. Macphersqu, Esq. 

May, 1785. 

The ornament of the faith, (for that is the bard's name) 
Zainudecn will wait upon you on Wednesday ; his style of compli- 
ments is moderate in comparison of most Oriental compositions ; 
oth(M- poets of this country would have entreated j'ou not to ride on 
horseback, lest you should cause an earthquake in India when j'ou 
moimtcd. This was actual!}' said to a prince at Delhi, who plea- 
santl}’’ bade the poet comfort himself, and assured him, that he 
%vould ever after go in a palanquin. 

Sir William Jones to J. Macpherson, Esq. 

May G6, 1785. 

llie regulation which vou made concerning the Ma- 
drissa^ is so salutary, that few things would grieve me more tl)an to 
see it frustrated. Your predecessor has often mentioned to me, the 
high opinion which he had formed of the rector, but (I know not 
for what reason) he is very unpopular. Perhaps it is only faction, 
too common in most colleges at our universities, of the students 
against the head. 

* Tlie passages in these letters relating to the ^Vladrissa or college, as an establish incut 
of national importance, merits a more particular explanation. Mr. Hastings, whilst he 
held the office of governor-general, with a view to promote the knowledge of Mahoni- 
medan law', as essential to the due administration of jubticc to the natives of India, ‘had 
established a college at Calcutta, in which native students were admitted ?lnd taught at 
the public cxpeiicc. This institution was dictated by a wise policy ; it was calculated to 
conciliate tlie affections of the Mussuhnanis, and to ensure a succession of men properly 
qualified by education to ex[>ound the lav. of the Koran, and to fill the important offices 
©f magistrates in the courts of justice. The president of this college had been selected 
with every attention to his character and ability ; but some representations having been 
xna*de to his disadvantage, the succeeding governor-general, J. Macpherson, Esq. con* 
suited Sir William Jones, on the regulations proper to be established for promoting tlie 
laudable objects of the Institution, and controUing its conduct. 


It 
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It is a remark of Johnson’s*, that as spiders would make silk, if 
tliey could Mcree together, so men of letters would be useful to the 
public, if^Bly were not perpetually at variance. Besides, my 
approbation as a good citizen of your regulations, I have a par- 
ticular interest in the conduct of Mujduddeen, who is Maulary-f- of 
the court, and as such ought to be omni exceptione major. I be- 
lieve fx’oin my conversation M'itli him, that he is not a man of deep 
learning ; but his manners are not unpleasing. The proposal which 
you make, cannot l>ut jwoduce good efibcls ; but I hardly know 
any member of our society, who answers your description for a 
visitor under 7jour directions, except Mr. Chahibcrs, and his I’eport 
might be depi'iided on. I will, if you please, propose it on Thurs- 
day, The sturleuts brouglit a complaint before me last term, 
which I dismissed as not being within iny cognizance, that their 
allowances were taken by the hcatl, who let’l them without sub- 
sistence; liut whether thi.s be true or false, it will not be amiss for 
the Maulary to know', that he is subject to visitation from time to 
time-. 

If the best intentions can ensure safet}^ you have nothing to ap- 
prehend ; but, alas my friend, if you can be safe onhf in fixed 
unanimous opinions of statute laze, j'ou can seldom, I fear, act 
with perfect confidence. Such is the im[)erfectioii of human lan- 
guage, that few written laws are free from ambiguit}’ ; and it rarely 
happens that many minds are united in the same interpretation of 
them. * 

A statesman told Lord Coke, that he meant to consult him on a 
point of law. “ If it be common law, said C'. ke, I should be 
“ asliamed if I could not give you a ready answer ; but if it be 
* Originally Reaumur's. i* Expounder of the Maliommedan law. 

“ statute- 
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“ statute-law, I should be equally ashamed if I answered you 
“ immediately." 

I will here onlj' set down a fcAv rules of interpretation which the 
wisdom of ages has established, where the sense of the words is at 
all ambiguous. 

1. The intention of the writer must be sought, and prevail over 
tlie literal sense of tenns ; but penal laws must be strictly ex- 
pounded against offenders, and liberally against the offence. 

2. All clause's, preceding or subsequent, must be taken together 
to exjdain any one rloubtful clause. 

3. ^Mien a case is expressed to remove any doubt, whether it was 
included or not, the extent of the clause, with regard to cases not 
.so expressed, is by no means restrained. 

4. The conclusion of a phrase is not confined to the words unme- 
diately preceding, but usually extended to the whole antecedent 
phrase. 

These arc copious maxims, and with half a dozen more, are the 
stars by which we steer in the construction of all public and pri- 
vate writings. 

Sir William Jones to J. Macpherson, Esq. 

Court House, Ju1y„ 

"We have just convicted a low Hindu of a foul con- 
spiracy, which would have ended in perjury, and (as his own law- 
giver says,) in every cause of damnation. If richer men were of the 
plot, I hope our court will escape the reproach of the satirist, that 
“ l§iws resemble cobwebs, which catch flies and let the wasps 

break through.” 


Sir 
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Sir WILIAM Jones to J. Macpherson, Esq. 

August 14 , 1785 . 

I give you my hearty thanks, my dear Sir, for the 
liistory of the Roman Republic, which I read with particular 
pleasure. 

Liooking over my shelves the other day, I laid my hand on the 
annexed little book ascribed to Sir Walter Raleigh ; it is, like most 
posthumous works, incorrect, but contains with some rubbish, a 
number of wise aphorisms and pertinent examples ; it is rather the 
common-place book of some statesman, than a well digested trea- 
tise, but it has amused me on a second reading, and I hope it will 
amuse a few of j'our leisure moments. 

^ as- ^ 

The society of Sir William Jones was too attracUvt^, to allow 
him to em[)loy his leisure hours in those studies, which he so eagerly 
desired to cultivate, and although no man was more happy in the 
conversation of his iVicuds, he soon found that the unrestrained en- 
jo^unent of this gratification was incompatible with his attention to 
literary pussuits. IJo detennined therefore to seek some retirement, 
at no great distance from Calcutta, where he might have the benefit 
of air and exercise, and prosecute his studies without interruption, 
during the vacations of the supreme court. For this purpose, he 
made choice of a residence at Crishnagur, A\hich had a particular 
attraction for him, from its vicinity to u Hindu college, and from 
this spot he w rites to his friends. *• 

Sir William Jones to Dr. Patrick Russel. 

Sept. 8 > 

Your tw'o kind letters found me overwhelmed w’ith the 
business of a severe sessions and term, which lasted two months, 

andi 
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and fatigued me so much, that I was forced to hasten from Cal- 
cutta, as fast as winds and oars could carry me. I am now at the 
ancient university of Xadeya, where I hope to learn tro rudiments 
of that veuei*able and interesting language which was once ver- 
nacular in all Indiai and in both the }>eninsulas with their islands. 
Your pursuits must be delightful, and I shall be impatient to see 
the fruit of your learned labours. Our society goes on slowly ; 
and hot-bed fruits aie not so good to my taste as those which 
ripen naturally. 

at ^ 

Dr. Kcenig’s loss will be severely felt, he was a valuable man, 
•with as mucli simplicity as nature herself, whose works he studied. 
Do you know when his books are to be disposed of. I should 
wish to purchase his Linuauis. 


Sir WiLLiyvM Jones to Charles Chapman, Esq. 

•* Sept. 28, 1785 . 

I am proceeding slowly, but surely, in this retired 
place in the study of Sanscrit ; for 1 can no longer bear to be at 
the mercy of our pundits, udio deal out Hindu law as they please, 
and make it at reasonable rates, when they cannot find it ready 
made. I annex the form adopted by us for the oatlis of Mussul- 
mans ; yotf will in your discretion adopt or reject it, and if you 
can collect from hlahesa pundit, who seemed a worthy honest 
man^hpw Hindu Avitnesses ought to be examined, and whether the 
Bramins can give absolution (I think they call it pryarchitt) for 
perjury, and in what case, you Avill greatly oblige me, and contri- 
bute to the advancement of justice. 


The 
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The conclusion of this letter expresses a sentiment, which, as a 
judge in &ngal, and friend of human nature, he always consi- 
dered an ocyect of the first importance. 

The period of his residence at his country cottage, was neces- 
sarily limited by the duty of attending the supreme court : on his 
return to Calcutta, in October, he writes to John Maepherson, Esq. 
“ Lady Jones, and mj'self, received much benefit from the dry soil 
“ and pure air of Crishnagur ; how long my health wdll continue 
“ in this town, with constant attendance in court every morning, 
“ and the irksome business of justice of peace in the afternoon, I 
“ cannot foresee. If temperance and composure of mind will 
“ avail, I shall be well ; but I would rather be a valetudinarian, 
“ all my lil’e, than leave unexplored tlu^ Sanscrit mine which I 
“ have just ojjcncd. 

“ I have brought with me the father of the university of Nadya, 
“ who though not a Brahmin, has taught grammar and ethics to 
“ the most learned Brahmins, and has no priestly pride, w'ith 
“ which his pupils in general abound.” 

In the year 1785, a periodical work-«vas undertaken at Calcutta, 
under the title of the Asiatick Miscellany, w hieh has been ignorantly 
ascribed to the Asiatick Society, Avith Avhose researches it had no 
connection. The title of the Avork indicates the nature of its con- 
tentS) which consisted chiefly of extracts from bookS published in 
Europe, relating to India, of translations from Oriental authors, 
and of poems and essays. The editor aa rs occasionally assisted by 
tlie literary talents of gentlemen in India, and Ave find in the two 
first volumes, Avhich were published in the years 1785 and 86, the 
following compositions of Sir William Jones, who never neglected 
any opportunity of contributing to the advancement of Oriental 

M M literature : 
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literature : the tale of the Enchanted Fruit, which has already 
been mentioned, six hymns* addressed to as many j^lhdu deities, 
a literal translation of twenty tales and fables of Nizami; expressly 
intended to assist the students of the Persian language, besides 
other smaller pieces, from which I quote with pleasure, the fol- 
lowing beautiful tetrastich, w'hich is a literal translation from the 
Persian. 

On parent knees, a naked, new-born child. 

Weeping thou sat’st, whilst all around thee sniird : 

So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep. 

Calm thou may*st smile, when all around thee weep. 

The hymns, wdiich are original compositions, are descriptive of 
the Plindu deities, to whom tliey were addressed, and a short in- 
troductory exj)lanation accompanies each. The mythological allu- 
sions and Sanscrit names, with which they abound, are not sufti- 
ciently familiar to the Eiiglish reader, to enable him to derive that 
pleasure from them, w hich those who are acquainted with the manners 
and mythology of the Hindus feel in the perusal of these hjrmns ; 
but wliilst they mark the taste and genius of the author, they 
supply a fund of information, equally novel and curious. We con- 
template with delight and surprise the admirer of the Grecian bards, 
and the pupil of the Grecian sages, led by his enthusiasm from th<' 
banks of the llyssus to the streams of the Ganges, celebrating, in 

* In his hymn to Surya or the Sun, Sir William Jones alludes to himself in the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines : 

And, if they ask, ^vhat mortal pours tlic strain? 

Say (for thou seest earth, air, and main) 

Say, From the bosom of yon silver isle. 

Where skies more softly smile. 

He came; and lisping our celestial tongue. 

Though not from Brahma sprung. 

Draws orient knowledge, from its fountains pure, 

'riiroiigh caves ob^.tructed long, and paths too long obscure/^ 
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strains not unworthy of Pindar, the fabulous divinities of India, and 
exploring sources of the Kgyptian and Persian theology, and 
of the tenets of the Ionic anti Italic schools of philosophy. These 
compositions were the elegant amusements of hours of leisure and 
relaxation, which he never suft'tjrtxl to interfere with his public 
duties. They prove the versatility of those intellectual powers, 
which could immediately turn from the investigation of legal 
causes or the solution of abstruse mathematical problems, to ex- 
plain and adorn the mythological fictions of the Hindus, in odes 
which the Ikamins would have approved and admired. The 
variety of measures adopted in the composition of these hymns is 
rcnim kable ; each of the nine* lias a different form of versification, 
and if they are not all ecpially harmonious, the}' are all regular. The 
ojjening and conclusion of the Hymn to Narnyon is very sublime. 

On the second of February 1786*, Sir William Joaes delivered to 
the society his third annual discourse, in which he proposed to fill 
up the outlines delineated in his two former addresses, and promised, 
if the state of his health should permit him to continue long enough 
in India, to prepare for the annual meetings of the society, a series 
of short dissertations unconnected in their titles, but all leading to 
one common point of no small importance, in the pursuit of in- 
teresting truths. He exhibits, in this discourse, a proof of the suc- 
cessful application of his time to the study of Sanscrit, and speaks 
with cncreased confidence of the result of his new attainments. The 
conclusion expresses his regret, at the departure for* Europe of the 
very ingenious member who first opened the mine of Sanscrit litera- 
ture, an honourable tribute to the merit of Mr. Charles Wilkins. 

Sir William had long proposed making an excursion to Chatig^n, 
the eastern limits of the British dominions in Bengal. Exclusively 


♦ He wrote three more hymns afterwards. 
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of his anxiety to acquire, from local observation, a knowledge of 
the state of the country, and of the manners and chura^ers of the 
natives, a prudent attention to the re-establisment of his health, 
which had suffered from an unremitted application to his public 
duties as judge and magistrate, as well as a regard for tliat of 
Lady Jones, now rendered the journey expedient. In the begin- 
ning of 1786*, after the recess of the court, he had an opportunity 
of executing his plan, and repaired to Chatigan by sea, in Fe- 
bruary. 

A short time before his departure, a discussion had taken place 
between the judges of the supreme court of judicature, and the 
executive government of Bengal, respecting a resolution adopted 
by the latter, altering the mode in which the salaries of the judges 
had been paid. Tliey remonstrated against the resolution, and the 
letter written by Sir William Jones to Sir J. Maepherson on the 
occasion, is so strongly characteristic of that independant spirit 
which he always possessed, that on this account it merits insertion. 
The remainder of his correspondence of this year, as far as it is 
proper to lay it before the public, follows in the order of its dates. 

Sir William Jones to Sir J. Macpherson, Bart. 

MY DEAR SIR, Pitanix Sloop, Feb, 5, 178G. 

Had I known where Captain Light* lived in Cal- 
cutta, I would not have troubled you with the annexed letter, but 
I must request ygu to forward it to him. It is an answer to an 
excellent letter from him, which I received near a twelvemonth 
ago. I anxiously hope he has com pleated (what no other European 
could begin) a version of the Siamese code. 

* Captain Light was appointed superintend ant of a new settlement at Penang, or 
Prince of Wales's Island. He was thoroughly conversant in #Le Malay dialect. 
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My voyage to the eastern coast will, I trust, be very pleasant, 
and 1 hupp we shall make our part good against the scoundrel 
Peguers ; though if we descry a fleet of boate, I believe it will be 
wiser to retreat on the wings of the Phoenix ; for I am not poet 
enough to believe, that another will rise from her ashes. 

I lament that our respective engagements have prevented our 
meeting ol’ten, sinee the end of the rains ; but six or seven hours in 
the morning, and two or three in the evening, spent in unremitted 
labour for the last three months, fatigued me so much that 1 had 
no leisure for society, scarcely any for natural repose. My last act 
was to sign our letter to 3’our board on the subject of our salaries, 
and I would have called upon 3’ou to expostulate amicably on the 
measure you had pursued, if I had not wished to spare you the pain 
of defending indefensible steps, and the difficulty of finding reasons 
to support the most unreasonable conduct. Many passages in the 
letter were sol'tened by my brethren, for I, who have long been 
habituated to ancient simplicity, am ever inclined both to write and 
speak as 1 think and feel ; and I should certainly have asked, if 
we had conversed on this matter, whether distressing and pinching 
the judges, and making them contemptible in the ej^es of the 
natives, and of their own servants, was, as you expressed your- 
self last summer, assisting them wdth heart and hand ; or whether 
forming resolutions, as the sub-treasurer wrote me >vord three weeks 
ago concerning them, of which they were the last men in the set- 
tlement to hear, was intended as a return for that perfect cordiality, 
as far as honesty permitted, which I had assured you and Mr. 
Stables, to be one of the golden rules w hich I had early resolved 
to pursue in my judicial character. 

In a word, the measure is so totally indefensible, that it w'oukl 
liavc given me as much pain as yourself, to have discussed it. I 

have 
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have marked the progress of this l>usiness from the morning, when 
I received Mr. M.'s note ; and I am well persuaded, that the in- 
vasion of our property, was not an idea conceived or approved by 
you, but forced on you by some financier, who was himself deluded 
by a conceit of impartiality, not considering that the cases Avere 
by no means parallel ; under this pereuasion, I beg you to believe, 
that the measure has not yet made any change in the sincere esteem, 
Avith AA'hich I am, dear Sir, 

Your faithful humble servant, 

William Jones. 


Sir William Jones to Thomas Caldicott, Esq. 

Ckatigan^ Feb. 21 , 178 ^). 

1 have been so loaded with business, that I deferred 
writing to you, till it was too late to write much, and^%vheii the term 
ended, was obliged, for the sake of my wife’s health and my own, 
to spend a few weeks in this Indian Montpelier, where the hil- 
locks are covered with pepper vines, and sparkle with blossoms 
of the coffee tree; but the description of the place would fill 
a volume, and I can only write a short letter to say, si vales, bene 
est, valeo- 

Sir William Jones to George Hardynge, Esq. 

Feb. 1786, 

A Avord to you, no ! though you have more of Avisdom 
(et verbum sapienti, &c.) than I have, or wish to have of popu- 
larity, yet I Avould not send you one word, but millions and tril- 
liohs of Avords, if I were not obliged to reserve them for conversa- 
tion. The immeasurable field, that lies before me in the study of 
Sanscrit and of Hindu jurisprudence (tlie Arabic laAvs are familiar 

to 
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to me) compels me for the present, to suspend my intention of 
corresponding regularly with those I love* — 

Sir William Jones to Sir J. Macpherson, Bart. 

Jaffcrabad, Feb, 0.7, 178G. 

I cannot express, my dear Sir, the pleasure which I 
have just received from that part of the Board’s letter to us, in 
which they set us right in our misconception of their preceding* 
letter. 

I rejoice that we were mistaken, and have just signed our replj" ; 
it will, I j)ersuade myself, restore the harmony of our concert, 
which if worldly affairs have any analogy to music, will rather be 
improved than spoiled by a short dissonant interval. You, who 
are a musician, will feel tlie tone of this metaphor ; as to my 

* The following sonnet, written some years before the date of Sir William JonesV 
letter^ was addressed by him to his friend : 

To G. Habdynge, Esq. 

IIahdvnge, whom Camden’s voice, and Camden’s fume. 

To noble thoughts, and high attempts excite, 

AViiom thy learn’d sire’s well polish’d lays invite^ 

To kindle in ihy breast, Phaebean dame. 

Oh rise ! oh ! emulate their lives, and claim 

The glorious meed of many a studious night. 

And many a day spent i.i asserting right. 

Repressing wrong, and bringing fraud to shi'me. 

Nor let the glare of w'ealth, or [dcasurc’s b(nv rs 
Allure thy fancy. Tliink how TuIJy shone. 

Think how Demostheqes yith heav’nly fire 
Shook Philip’s throne, and lighten’d o’er his tow’rs 

What gave them strength f not eloquence aloue, • 

But minds elatc^ above each low desire. 


W. J. 
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harsher notes, quicquid asperius*dict«m est, indicium esto. In 
fact (you could not know it, but) I never had been so pkiched in 
my life, for the last three months ; having bought company's bonds, 
(which nothing but extreme necessity could have made me sell at 
30 per cent, discount ;) I M'as unable to pay my physician, or my 
nuinshis, and was forced to borrow (for the first time in my life) for 
my daily rice ; what was worse, I Mas Ibrced to borrow of a black 
man, and it was like touching a snake or the South American eel ; 
in short, if our apprehensions had been well grounded, two of us 
had resolved to go home next season. But your letter dispersed 
all clouds and made my mind as clear as the air of this fine climate, 
where 1 expect to escape the heats, and all the ills they produce in 
a constitution like mine. I confess I wish you had accepted our 
offer, for half my salary is enough for me, and I M ould have re- 
ceived the remainder cheerfully on any terms, as I have hitherto 
done ; but as it is we arc all satisfied, and your offers Mere so 
equal, that either Mould have been satisfactory to me. 

You must know better than I can, though I am so much nearer 
the place on the frontiers where Major Ellerker is now encamped. 
I can hardly persuade myself that Mj'un Gachim Fera*, Mutli all 
his bravery in words, will venture to pass the Naf ; the whole 
story is curious, and as I am on the spot, I wish to wTitc it with all 
the gravity of an historian, especially as I can pick out some part 
of the Pegu general’s original letter, the characters of which are 
little more than the nagari letters inverted and rounded. 

I now sit opposite to the seas, which wafted us gently hithef in 
the Phoenix ; and our voyage was well tjjned, for had we staid two 
days longer, we should have been in a north-wester. A beautiful 

* A general in the service of the king of Ava, who appeared on the frontiers of Cha- 
tlgan, with an army. The Naf, is the boundary river between CbaUgan and Arocan. 
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vale lies between the hillock on fi^hich the house is built mid the 
beach, on«all the other sides arc hills finely diversified with f>;rovc.s, 
the walks arc scented with blossoms of the champac* nagasar'j' ; 
and the plantations of pcpjier and coffee arc equally new and 
pleasing. ]My wife, who (lesircs her best remembrance, amuses her- 
s(;lf with drawing, and I Avith botany. If (which I trust will not be 
tlui case) you should be indisposed, this is the Montpelier Mhich 
will restore you to health. 

Sir William Jones to Mr. Justice Hyde. 

JaJcraba(K .Inril 30, 1786, 
I delayed, my dear Sir, to answer your kind letter of 
the 10th, until 1 could give you an accurate account of mj" motions 
towards Calcutta. AV’e shall not stay lua'c a whole week longer, 
but proceed, as soon as we can maki* {ireparutions for our journey, to 
the burning well and thene(‘ through Tipera to JJacca ; an old 
engagement will oblige us to deviate a little out of our way to Co- 
niarealy ; and if the .lellingy be navigabli', we shall soon be in 

Calcutta, 


* Lin. jMiclieliri. i' Lin. Mcsu*. 

^ Tlic burning well is situatetl aboui twenty-two miles Iroui Chaiigan, at the termina- 
tion of a valley surrounded by hills. I visited it in 1778, and froni recollection am 
enabled to give the following account of it. The shape of the well, or railicr reservoir, 
is oblong, about six feet by four, and the depth docs not e.vcced tnolve feet. The water 
which is always cold is supplied by a spring, and there is a condiiu for carrying off the 
supcrfluitv ; a part of the surface of the 'veil, about a ibuiib. is covered with biiek-work, 
vvbieli is nearly ignited by the llame.s, wiiieli Ibisli wilhoiii iiilcrniission from the ^urface 

of the water. It would appear that an iiiil nnmablc v:i[H>ur escape> ihroiigb the water, 
which takes fire on contact with tlje-exiemul air ; tlx perpetuity of the flame is occa- 
sioned by the it^nilod brick-work, as^wiihout tliis, nmcii of ii)e vapour would escape 
without conflagration. This was proved b\ taking awa} the cov ring of brick-work after 
tlie extinction of the beat, by throwing upon it the water of ib - well. The flames s*iili 
continued to burst forth from the surface, but witli momentary intermissions, and the 
vapour was always immediately kindled by liolding a candle at a small distance from tlio 

jj- surface 
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Calcutta, if not, we must pass a'*^ecoHd time through the Sundar- 
bans ; in all events, nothing I think can hinder my being in court 
on the 15th of June. Suffer me now to thank j'ou, as I do most 
heartily, for the very useful information which you give me con- 
cerning money matters. The ancients said, (not very properly of 
their imaginary gods) ‘ rarior est divis homo, quam sibi but I may 
truly say, ‘ carior est amicis, quam sibi,^ speaking of myself and of 
your friendly attentions to me. 

Sir William Jones to Sir J. M.\cpherson, Bart. 

May 6, 17S0. 

I delayed from day to da}*, and from week to week, 
the pleasure of answering your acceptable letter, M'hich I received, 
I am afraid, so long ago as the middle of March. I Avisbed to send 
you something interesting ; but my days flowed on in the same 
equable and uniform tenor, and were only to be distinguished by 
the advances 1 made in my Persian, Indian, and botanical pursuits. 
In short, as it sometimes happens, by intending to write much, I 
had written nothing ; and Avas preparing to give you some account 
of my motions tOAvards the presidency, Avlien 1 had the very great 
satisfaction of receiving your packet full of matter, full of pleasing 
accounts, and full of just obsen ations ^ • * * * 

♦ ****! read Avith pleasure, while I was at 

breakfast, Mr. Forster’s lively little tract, and having finished my 
daily task of Persian reading Avith a learned Parsi of Yezd, who 
accompanied me hither, I allot the rest of the morning to you. 

surface of the water. A piece of silver placed in the conduit for carrying off the super- 
fluous water, was discoloured in a few iniuutcs, and an infusion of tea gave a dark tinge 
to the water. , 

On the side of a hill distant about three miles from the burning well, there is a spot of 
ground of a few feet only in dimensions, from which flashes of fire burst on stamping 
^ongly with the foot. The appearance of this spot resembled that of earth, on which a 
fire had been kindled. 1 do not recollect whether it was hot to the touch. 


The 
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Tlie approbation given at home*^ to jour seasonable exertions here, 
Avas but natural ; it could not have been otherwise, and therefore it 
gives me great pleasure, but no surprise. Be assured that general 
applause ever has resulted, and ever will result from good actions 
and salutary measures, as certainly as an echo, in rocky places, 
fbIlo%vs the voice. You will readily believe me, when I assure you, 
that I have few things more at heart than that you may enjoy as 
much as you can desire of that echo, and receive no pain or injury 
from the rocks ; for rocks abound, my friend, in the sea of life. 

The Scripture sj)eaks of nations overturning their ywr/^^c.5 in stony 
places ; and ambitious judges ought to be overturned, but as I do 
not aspire, I can never fall from an eminence. 

The state of parties in England, still makes me rejoice, that 1 
am not in London. My Iricndships would lead me naturally to 

wish the rise of the Avhilc my conscience, and my 

humble judgment oblige me to juefer system as far as I 

know it. God grant he may adopt the best measures for diis coun- 
try, and give them effect by t^ie best means, Avithout disarranging 
your measures, since the Avheel of continual changes cannot but 
have a bad ellect in the minds of the governed — but 1 sat down 
to write a letter, not a treatise. 

By the nay, I have read a second time hen* your friend’s Treatise 
on the History of Civil Society, and am eMiomely pleased with it, 

especially his chapter on the relaxation of national spirit * * 

♦ 4 ^ * * * 

Your communications about the Lama will be truly interesting. 
I have read since I left Calcutta 800 pages in quarto concerning the 

Mythology 
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Mythology and History, both civil and natural, of Tibet. ITie 
work was printed with every advantage of new types and curious 
engravings, at Rome, about ten years ago, and was compiled from 
the papers of an Italian father, named Orazio, who had lived thirty 
years in that country and Napa], where he died. On my return, I 
purpose, with the permission of the society, to send a treatise* 
to the press, which ought to stand first in our collections, as it will 
be a key to many other papers. I fiavc caused six or seven plates- 
to be engraved for it. 

Always excepting my own imperfect essays, I may venture to 
forctel, that the learncvl in Europe will not be disaj^pointed by our 
first volume. JJut my great object, at which 1 have long been 
labouring, is to give our country a complete digest of Hindu and 
Mussulman law. I have enabled myself by excessive care to read 
the oldest Sanscrit law books, with the help of a loose Persian 
paraphrase; and I have begun a translation of Menu into English; 
the best Arabian law-tract, I translated last year. M'hat I can pos- 
sibly perform alone, I will by (lod’s blessing pei lbrni ; and I would 
write on the subject to the Minister, Chancellor, the Hoard of Con- 
troul, and the Directoi’s, if I were not a])[)rehcnsive that they who 
know the world, but do not fully know jne, would think that 1 
expected some advantage either of fame or patronage, by purposing 
to be made the Justinian of India; whereas lam conscious of 
desiring no advantage, but the pleasure of doing general good. I 
shall consequently proceed in the work by my own strength, and 
will print my digest by degrees at my own expense, giving copies 
of it where I know they will be useful. One point I have already 
attained ; I made the pundit ol’ our court read and corn’ct a copy 

^ A Dissertation en the Orthography of .Asiatic Words in Roman Letters. Works, 
vol. i. page 175. 

of 
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of Halhed’s* book in the original Sanscrit, and I then obliged him 
to attest it as good law, so that he never now can give corrupt opi- 
nions, without certain detection. 


May your commercial blossom arrive at maturity, with all the 
vigour of Indian vege.tatioii. 

My soul expands, like youf blossom, at the idea of improved 
commerce ; no suljjcet is to me more animating.. 


I have a commercial idea for you, not a blossom, but as yet a 
germ onlv. ^^’llat if Persia should now doiiri.sh ! and what if the 
present king, Jafiier Khan, be really as great a man as represented! 
Persia wants many manufactures of India, and’her king would be 

a valuable ally. ■*•*-*«***» 
a:- I have already thanked you for your kind 

attentions to Emin, and 1 beg to repeat them. ]\Iany in England 
Avill be etpudly thankful. lie is a fine h How; and if active service 
should be re([uired, he Avould si'ck nothing so much, as tc be placed 
in the most perilous edge of the liattle. 

**•«*** 


In this letter we sec the unabated activity of a vigorous mind, 
uniting recreation with improvement, and collecting in its progress 
throuo-h the gardens of literature, the tloAvers of every soil. A de- 
tailed account of the daily studies of Sir William Jones would sur- 
prise the most indefatigable, and it may not be impertinent to mention 
in proof of this observation, that he found time during his short 
residence at Chatigan, in addition to the occupations which he has 
described, to peruse twice the heroic poem of Perdosi, the Homer 
of Persia, supposed to contain sixty thousard couplets. Of the 


* A translation by N. B. Halhed, Esq, 

tion of Mr. Ha-sting?. 


of the code compiled by pundits, by the dircc- 

sentimeuts 
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sentiments expressed in his correspondence, it is sufficient to re- 
mark in genera], that they do no less honour to his heart than to 
his judgment. I cannot but wish that he had found time to write 
the ample description which he mentions. 

Few persons liave passed through a greater variety of hard3hi[)s 
and perilous adventures, than the person mentioned by Sir William 
Jones, under the name of Emin. Ifl!)rn at Ilamadan, in Persia, of' 
Armenian parents, and exposed during his infancy to uncommon 
disasters, v’hile a mere youth lie followed his father and ruined 
family to Calcutta. He had there an opportunity of observing the 
supeiiority c»f Europeans, in arms, arts, and sciences, over the 
Asiatics, and the impression which he received from it, inspired 
an invincible desire in Ihniii to acquire the knowledge which tliey 
possessed. For this purpose, lie deitcrrained, at all hazards, to visit 
England, and after a long opposition from his father, having ob- 
tained his icluctant assent, he adopted the only means left for the 
accomplishment of his purpose, by working his passage as a com- 
mon sailor in one of the ships belonging to the East-Jndia Com- 
pany. After his arrival in Eingland, he lost no time in beginning to 
acquire the instruction which he so anxiously desired, but his pro- 
gress was retarded by the narrowness of his circumstances, and he 
was compelled to submit to menial occupations, and laborious 
employments, to procure a subsistence. Fortune favoured his 
perseverance, and in a moment of despair, he was accidentally 
introduced to the notice of the Duke of Northumberland, and af- 
terwards to that of many gentlemen of rank and fortune, by whose 
assistance his views were promoted *. 

The 

* "Previous to his introduction to the Duke of Northumberland, Emin had become 
ac^ainted with Edmund Burke, whom he accidentally met in the Park. After some 
coDvenation, Mr. Burke invited Emin to his apartments, up two pair of stairs at the sign 

of 
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The great object of Emin, was to obtain a knowledge of mili- 
tary tactics, in the hopes of employing it successfully, in rescuing 
the liberty and religion of the country of his ancestors from the 
despotism of the Turks and Persians. After serving with the Prus- 
sian and English armies in Germany, he procured the means of 
transporting hiinself into the mountains of Armenia, in the view of 
oflering his services to Heraclius, tlie reigning prince of Georgia, 
and of rousing the religious zbal and martial spirit of his coun- 
trymen. He had there the mortification to find his resources in- 
adequate to the magnitude of the enterprise, and he was compelled 
to return disappointed to England. After some time spent in soli- 
(dtation, he was enabled by the assistance of his patrons to 
jiroceed with recommendations to Russia, and thence, after various 
fatigues and impediments, which his fortitude and perseverance 
surmounted, he reached Tethis, the capital of Georgia. After eight 
years f>f wandering, perils, and distress, through tlie mountains of 
that country and Armenia, lui was obliged to abandon his visionary 
project, and returned to his father in Calcutta. Still anxious for 


of Pope's head, at a bookseller’s near the Temple. Etnin, ignorant of tht.- name of the 
•n>utlcman who had treated him with so much eourtesy, begged to be favoured with it, and 
Mr. Burke politely answered, “ Sir, my name is Edmund Burke at your sciwice; I am a 
" run-away son from a fatlier, as you are.” ITe then presented half-a-guinea to Emin, 
saying, “ upon my honour this is nhat I have at present, please to aecept it.” 

Mr. Burke the next day visited Emin, and assisted him with his advice as to the books 
which he should read. He introduced him to Ids relation, Mr. William Burke ; and for 
ildrty years, Emin acknowledges that h.c -.vas treated with unceasing kindness by both. 

At the period of the commencement of h;s acquaintau ’c witli Mr. Burke, Emin had 
little left for his maintenance, and liie i>rospect of accomplishing the purpose of his 
voyage to England became daily more gloomy. " Had not Mr. Burke consoled him now 
« and then, (to use the words of Emin) he might have been lost 'or ever through despair* ; 
" but his friend always advised him to put his trust in God, and he never missed a day 
“ without seeing Emin. He was writing books at the time, and desired the author {f. e. 
“ Emin) to copy them ; the first wtis an Imitation of the late Loro Bolingbroke’s Letter ; the 
“ second. The Ticatise of Sublime and Beautiful.” Life of Emin, London edition, p. 9.1. 
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the a'^'complishment of his plans, and no ways intimidated ])y the 
experience of past dangers and difficulties, he made a third at- 
tempt for the execution of them, and proceeded to Persia. This 
proved equally unsuccessful, and he again returned to Calcutta. 
In Emin, we see the same man, who was a sailor, a [)orter, a menial 
servant, and subsisting by charity, the companion of nobles, and 
patronized by princes and monarchs, ever prcs('rving in his deepest 
distresses, a sense of honour, a spirit of integrity, a reliance upon 
Providence, and a firm adluMcncc to llie jn’inciples of Christianity, 
in which he had been educated. During his residence in Calcutta, 
he published an account of his eventful life, whicl| Sir William 
Jones condescended to revise, so iar only as to correct orthoirra- 
pineal errors, l)ut without any amendment of the style. 

From Chatigan, Sir ^filliam Jones returned to Calcutta, aiid 
after the recess of th(' court, again visited his retirement at Crishna- 
nagur, where he occupied himself as usual in his favourite studic.s, 
an account of which, as well as of his journey to the presidency, I 
shall supply by extracts from his familiar letters. 

Sir William Jones to Mr. Justice Hyde. 

Coma real ff, June 15, 178^). 

I find that in this country, travellers are perfect slaves 
to the sea.sons and elements. It was my resolution when I left 
Dacca, to push on as expeditiously as possible to Calcutta ; but in 
our ])a.ssage of eight da^’s last .3'car through the Tulsi creek and 
the Artai river, our boat was hotter da}' and night, than I ever felt 
a vapour-bath : till then, as much as I had reason to dread an 
Indian sun, I had not a complete idea of it. This affected both 
Lady Jones anrl me so much, that it would have been madness to 
have passed the Sundarbans in such weather ; and Mr. Redfearn 
having promised to send me word, when the Jelinga becomes na- 

\igablc 
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vigablc (which is usually about the middle of this month) I expect 
every day to receive that iutelligenc-c, after which I shall be in Cal- 
cutta in eight days. 1 am principally vexed at this delay, because 
from vour having taken the charoe. when it was Sir R. Chambers* 
turn, 1 fear he must be ill, and consctjuently that you must have a 
great deal of trouble : give my affectionate renumibrancc to him. 

I am, Sic. 

Sir William Jones to Miss E. Siiilley. 

On the Srpt. 1730. 

You do too inmdi lionour, my dear jVIadanj, to my 
(.'ompositituis": they amuse me m tiic I’cn hours of leisure that my 
t>usiiiess allov.'s, and if they amuse ni v friends, iam amply rewarded. 

Mr si ’i Latmo (‘1 Greco 

l\irlaii di iiic dopo la Jiioite, c iiii vtiito, 

Oiul' i<s priehe paMiUd 

Aduii.'u seinpr«* (jucl cli'uij* oia s^onibre, 

None* '[ >'•)<.> abbra*. iiu la^j^anclu 

Wc talk of the year as the hap|)\ limit of our resi ience in 

1 lli^ unpr(>j)it ions climate ; but tlu') must be a t’amily secret, lest 
applications should be made for my place, and T .should be shoved 
out before my resignation. God grant that tiie bad siate of my 
.Anna's health, may not compel her to lea\e. India before me ; 1 
should remain like a man with a dead palsy on oik' of his sides; 
but it wxrc bctti'r to lose one side for a lime than both for ever. 
1 do not mean lliat she has beei., or is likely to be, in danger from 
her complaints. J liave proposed a \isit to hi'r friend. Lady 
Campbell, and she seemed to receive the proposal w ith pleasure ; 
the. sea air, and cliange of sceiu' at a projier season, may do more 
than all the faculty with all their prescriptions. .As to politics and 
ministers, let me whisper another secret in your ( ar : 

lo non cj’cdu piu lil ftcro ch’ all’ azzuro, 

o o 


and, 
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and, as to coalllions, it the ncro bei^mixed with the azturo, they 
Avill oul}" make a dirtier colour. India is 3'ct secure, and iinprove- 
able beyond imagination ; it is not however in such a state of 
security, but that ^^isc politicians may, with strong well-timed ex- 
ertions and well applied address, contrive to lose it. The discharg<i 
of my duty, and the study of Indian laws in their original lan- 
guages (which is no inconsiderable part of my duty) arc an excuse 
for my neglect oi“ writing letters ; and indeed I find by exjicrience, 
that 1 can take up my pen for that purpose but once a year, and 
I have a hundred unanswered letters now lying before me, but my 
Anna, who is my s(;crclaiy of state, and first or rather .«o/e lady of 
the treasury, has written volumes. Loves and regards to all who 
love and regard us : as to compliments, they are unmeaning things, 
and neither become me to send, nor you to convey. 

I am with great regard, dear Madam, 

Your faithful and alfectiouate servant, 

YTlli.vm Jonls. 

Sir Willi. Jones to Dr. Patrick Russel. 

Ci is/iua-nafrur, Sl pt . C^’ , 1 7 ^ 

\'arious causes contribute to render me a bad eorn's- 
pondent, particularly the discharge of my jniblic dut\g and the. 
studies which arc connected with that duty, such as the Indian and 
Arabic law^s in their several difficult languages, one of which has 
occupied most of my leisure for the last twelvemonth, excepting 
when I travelled to Islamabad, for the benefit of tlie sea air and 
verdant hillocks, during the hot season. It is only in such a re- 
tirement as the cottage, Avhere I am passing a short vacation, that 
I can write to literary friends, or even think much on literary sub- 
jects ; and it was long after I left this solitude last autumn, that I 
had the pleasure of receiving your most agreeable letter. 


I am 
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J am toioraljly strong in and hope to proye niy strength 

soon by translating a law tract oi' great intrinsic merit, and extremely 
curious, -vvhicli the. Hindus believe to be almost a.-> old as .the crea- 
tion. It is ascribed to Menu, the ^linos of India, and like him, 
llie son of Jove. Mv pre.seiit Mudy is the original of Bidpa’s fa- 
bles, called Hito|)ad<‘sa''', whieli is a charhiing book, and Avonder- 
fully useful to a learner oj the language. I congraudalc you on 
the co)upletiou of yon.r two v.orks, but exhort you to publish them. 
Think how much fame Kci^niti lo-t by delaying his publications, 
(lod kiiows n lnaher any use liojiouiable to bis jiiemory will be made 
of his manuscTipts. Think of .Air. D’llerbelot, wbose jiosthuinous 
work, like most others, had .tbe fat" of being incorrecth' published. 
Printing is dear a1 Calcutta ; but if government would print your 
works, (u'' they ought) I could cheaifid'y suprrinti'iid commas and 
colons. J am dehght('d with your bot.miea) pursuits. 'J’hey talk 
of a public garden on the banks of the river near Calcutta. How 
1 wisli tor r>ur sakes, you could l)o allured from tlie Sircars ! I long 
U) visit tliem, however, and to view your eollcelions ; though I must 
iie so houe.sl as to own, that «tT/OYdc botanical descriptions give me 
more pleasure than an herbal, I mean where the fresh plants can 
be examined. Tor this reason I have not begun to collect speci- 
mens, but describe as Avell as I can ; and for brevity in coarse 
Latin. liudy Jones assists me by her acc uracy in draAving and 
colouring. 

The province of Chatigan (vulgarly Chitigong) is a noble field for 
a naturalist. It is so called, I believe fr(»m the chatag^ A\diich is 
the most beautiful little bird 1 ever saw. Tlie hills and AA'oods 
abound Avith uncommon plants and animals ; indeed, the AA’hole 
Eastern peninsula Avould be a neAv Avorld to a philosopher. I v,i';li 
* Tfans’i'.tcd by Sir William Jones, and jiublidiod in Ids Works, vol. vi. 

I toi tr 
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poor. Koenig liajJ left his papers to Banks has too much of 
his own to employ him, and Maepherson, who loved the sage, 
would I dare say have persuaded Lord Cornw'allis to raise the best 
inonument to his memory, a good edition of his works. I have 
carefully examined a plant, which Koenig mentioned to me, and 
called pentapefhes protea, from the singular variety of leaves on the 
same tree. 7'he natives call it Mascamchand ; and one of its fra- 
grant fleshy blossoms, infused for a night in a glass of water, forms 
a mucilage of a very cooling quality. The pentapethes phoenicia, 
which now beautifies this plain, produces a similar mucilage, which 
might answer the same purpok's as that of the Arabian gum, if not 
other and more important purposes. But I mention this plant, 
because Koenig told me, that Linnaeus had inverted nature in his 
description of it, by assigning to it Jive castrated filaments, to each 
of which were annexed three prolific ones ; whereas, said he, (I am 
sure I did not mistake him) the flow'cr has fifteen castrated, and five 
prolific ; so that in truth it w'ould have been peniandrian. Now I 
have examined all the flowers of this species that I could get, and 
I find the description of Linnaeus to be correct ; but there is no 
accounting for the variety of a protean plant. 

Many thanks for your offer of ^Ir. DTIancai-ville, but I have 
the book, though like you I have not read it. I w'ish to be firm 
in Sanscrit, before I read systems of mythology. AVe have sent 
the first papers of our transactions to tire press, and shall go on as 
fast as Mr. G.’s compositor will let. us. Farewell, my dear Sir, 
vivere, valere, ct philosophari cum paucis, is what I wish for you, 
as much as for your, &c. 


Sir 
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Sir William JoNilP^to William Shipley,* Esq. 

Crishna-nagur, Oct. 5, 17sC. 

I blush, my dear Sir, iu reading a second or third 
time with increasiug delight, your exceltent letters from Maidstone, 
when I compare the dates of them nith that of my answer. 
Various, however, are the causes which oblige me to be an indif- 
ferent and slow correspondent ; first, illness, which had confined 
me three months to my couch, where your first letter found me on 
the great river; next, the discharge of an important duty, which 
falls peculiar]}' heavy on the Indian judges, who are forced to act 
as justices of the peace in a populous country where the police is 
deplorably bad ; then the difficult study of Hindu and Mahom- 
incdan laws, in two copious languages, Sanscrit and Arabic, Avhich 
studies arc inseparably connected with my jjublic duty, and may 
tend to establish by degrees, among ten millions ot c-ur black sub- 
iects, that s<‘Ourity of descendable property, a want of which, as 
you justly observe, has prevented the j)eoplc of Asia from im- 
proving their agriculture and mechanical arts ; lastly, 1 may^ add 
(though rather an amusement than a duty) my pursuit of general 
literature, which 1 Jiave here an opportunity of doing from the 
fountain head, an opportunity, which if lost, may never be re- 
covered. When 1 accept therefore Avith gratitude the honour of- 
fered me by your young Hercules, the Maidstone Society, of being 

* 

♦ Williani Shipley, Esq, brother to thf late Bishop of St. .-isapli, and now in his SQth 
vear. He suggested the idea of the Society for the Enc- uvageiiieiit of Arts, Commerce, 
iic. which was established in 1763, and in the following year, a gold medal was voted to 
him by the society, with an inscription : 

^ ^ To William Shipley, 

whose public Spirit . 

gave Rise to this 
^ Society. 


one 
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one of their corresponding Sbinbcrs Jib cannot indulge a hope of 
being a diligent or useful correspondent, unless any discovery 
should b(; made by our Indian Societ^s which 1 may think likely 
to be of use in our common country. Your various papers I have 
distributed among tliose, Avho seemed the likeliest to avail them- 
selves of the rules and hints which they contain. The rapidity of 
the Ganges, makes it extremely difficult to rescue the unhappy 
persons who are overset in boats, especially at the time of the bore*y 
when such accidents most usually happen ; but 1 am confident 
that the methods jncscribcd in the little work which you sent me, 
will often be salutary even hen'. Dr. Johnson’s tract I have now 
lent to a medical friend ol’ great ability ; and 1 am particularly in- 
terested in the seeuril y of our prisons from infection, to which indeed 
they are less liable jn this eliniate, from onr practise of sleeping in 
a diauglii of air whenever it can be had. Without this habit, to 
whiel! J am now enured, we should never be free from putrid 
disorders. «*,****•«** 
* ' * * * * Should your society be so extended 

as to, admit all Kent, you will, I trust, have an cxce]lcntj.mcinbcr 
in one of my oldest college friends. Doctor Breton, of Broughton, 
near Ashford, who has left no path of science dr literature unex- 
plored. We shall print ouir transactions with all speed consistent 
witir accuracy ; but as all our members, including even our printer, 
arc men of business, in commerce, revenue, or judicature, wc can- 
not proceed very rapi d|^ e^ther in givi||f|^ the public the tracts we 
have already collectcd^iNin adding to our collection. 

The bort, is an expression applied to a peculiar swell in the Hughli river, occasioned 
by the rapid influx of the tide, ; it breaks in shallow water ^ng the shore, and no boat 
can resist its violence. The no* of its approach is heartrot the distance of some 
niikis, and the boats to avoid it are rowed into deep water, where the agitation is con- 
siderable, but not dangerous. The bores are highest a^ut the equinoxes, and at the 
middle periods between them cea^’^altogether. ^ 

« Sir 
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Sir William JoNE^^bSir ^ Macpiierson, Bart. 

Calcutta, A'or. IJSG. 

The society heard with pleasure, the curious account 
of the Laiua s inauguration ; and the first sheet of their transactions 
is printed. **« * * nt « « » * 

^ ^ * Be assured, tliat I will ever remember the 

contents of your own letter ; and accept my thanks for the pleasure 
which I have received from that of Mr. Adam Ferguson to vou. 
One sentence of it is so wise, and so well expressed, that I read ii 
till 1 had it by heart, “ Justice to the stranger,” See. 

I am correcting proofs of our Transactions, which AVill, T hope, 
satisfy IMr. Ferguson as to the theology of the Hindus. By l ising 
before the sun, J allot an hour every day to Sanscrit, and am 
charmed with knowing so beautiful a sister of Latin :.ud tlrcek 

Hf * » 

Magnmn vcctigal cst parsimonia, is an aphorism which 1 learned 
early frohi Cicero. The public, if they are grateful, must wish 
that you had attended as vigilantly to your own vectigal, as you 
have Avisely and successfully to theirs, 

In September, Lord CornAvallis arrived at Fortwilliara, Avith the 
appointment of Governor?t|giieral ; and writer of these sheets 
Avho accompanied him to Irulia, hadnllt^happiness of renewing 
his personal intimacy with Sir William Joiies. 

The uniformity ^iih marked the remaning piriod of his allotted 
existence, admits of little variety of delineation The larg^t por- 
tion of each year was devoted to his professional duties and studies ; 
and all the time tliat c?uld be saved froin these important avoca- 

' tions. 
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tionSy was dedicated to tlieP cultivation of science and literature. 
Some periods were chequered by iilnessy the consequence of in- 
tense application ; and others were embittered by the frequent and 
severe indisposition of the partner of his cares and object of his 
affections. “ The <5ij^inate of India” (as he had already found occa- 
sion to remark in a letter to a friend) “ had been unpropitious to the 
“ delicate constitution of liis beloved wifeV and so apprehensive 
was he of the consequences, that he intended, “ unless some 
“ favourable alteration should take place, to urge her return to 
“ her native country, preferring the pang of separation for five 
“ or six years to the anguish, which he should hardly survive, of 
losing luT." 

W liilc busine-is required the daily attendance of Sir William 
Jones, in Calcutta, liis usual residence was on the banks of the 
Ganges, at the distance of five miles from the court ; to this spot he 
returned every evening after sun-set, and in the morning rose so 
early as to reach his apartments in town by walking, at the first 
appearance of the dawn. Having severely suffered from the heat of 
the sun, he ever afterwards dreaded and avoided an exposure to it : 
and in his hymn to Surja, he alludes to its efi'cct upon him, and to 
his moon-light rambles in the followiiig lines : 

Then rovch thy poet free. 

Who with no borrow'd art. 

Dares hymn thy powV, and durst |>r6vokt‘ tiiy blaze, 

But felt the^ tlililling dart; 

And now on lowly knee 

From him, wlio gave the wound, the balsam prays. 

The intervening period gf each morning un^il^the opening of the 
court was regularly allotted and applied to distinct studies. He 
passed the months of vacation at his retirement at Crishna-nagur, in 
his usual pursuits. Some of tire literary productions of his retire- 
ment 
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ment will be noticed ; and I shall now continue niy extracts from 
his familiar correspondence. 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq. 

Gardens, nedP^alcutta, Marches, 1787. 

I am charmed, my dear Sir, with the short but com- 
prehensive work of Rhadacaunt, your pundit, the title of wliich I 
see is Pur^n-arthupracusam, or the meaning of the Purans dis- 
plaj’^ed. It contains pedigrees, or lists of kings, from the earliest 
times to the decline of the Indian empire ; but the proper names 
are so murdered, or so strangely disguised in Persian letters, that I 
am only tantalized with a thirst for more aecurate information. If 
the pundit at your request, will lend me the original, my marhatta 
writer shall eojjy it elegantly, with spaces between the lines for a 
literal English translation, whi<‘h may perhaps be agreeable, with 
your consent, to our society. 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq. 

il ..(zjf/ 11, 1787 • 

I return with many thanks, m3" dear Sir, the letter of 
his High Mightiness Tatbu Arnu (king of Ava’^). AVhen I began it 

I feared 

• If the reader has a curiosity to see this singular letter, he may gratify it. The pe- 
rusal, may perhaps recal to liis recoUcctiun, the following lines : 

Here’s a large moull indeed. 

That spits forth death and inountains, lOcks and seas ! 


Translation of a letter from the Rajah or Principal of the idijrnias to the ‘Collector 

of Chittagong : 

# 

I am lord of a whole people, and of 101 countries, and niy title.*! are Rajah Chat- 
terdary (i. e. sitting under a canopy) and lliyah Surcy Bunkshce, (i. c. descendant of the 

p p * Sun). 
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I feared it was hostile, but am glad to find it so amicable. Dulce 
mihi nomen pacis ! If he is at peace with the Siamese, he may be 
' a good 

Sun). Sitting on the throne #lth a splendid canopy of gold, I hold in subjection to my au- 
thority many Rajahs : gold, silver, and jewels, arc the produce of my country, and in my 
hand is the instrument of war, that, as the lightning of Heaven, humbles and subdues my 
enemies ; my troops require neither injunctions nor commands, and my elephants and 
horses are without number. In my service are ten pundits learned in the Shaster, and 
104 priests, whose wisdom is not to be equalled ; agreeably to whose learning and intelli- 
gence, 1 execute and distribute justice among my people, so that my mandates, like the 
lightning, sufier no resistance nor controul. My subjects are endowed with virtue and 
the principles of justice, and refrain from all immoral practices, and I am as the Sun, 
blessed with the light of wisdom to discover the secret designs of men ; whoever is worthy 
of being called a Rajah, is merciful and just towards his people; thieves, robbers, and 
disturbers of the peace have at lengtli received the punishment due to their crimes ; and 
now the word of my month is dreaded as the lightning from Heaven. I am as a great 
sea, among 2300 rivers, and many rivulets, and as the mountain Shumcroo, surrounded 
by 40,000 hills, and like unto these is my authority, extending itself over iOl Rajahs; 
further, 10,000 Rajahs pay ditty attendance at my Durbar, and my country excels every 
country c»f the world ; my palace as the heavens, studded with gold and precious stones, is 
revered more than any other palace in the universe. My occupations resemble the busi- 
ness of the chief of the angels, and I have written unto all the provinces of Arracan, 
with orders to fc^rward this letter in safety to Chittagong, formerly subject to the Rajali 
Sery Tamah Chucka, by whom llie country was cultivated and populated ; and he erected 
£400 places of public worship, and made 24 tanks. 

Previous to his accession the country was subject to other Rajahs, whose title was 
Chatterdary, who erected places of worship, and appointed priests to administer the rites 
of religion to people of every denomination ; but at that period the country was ill go- 
verned, previous to the accession of Rajah Sery Tamah Chucka to the government of the 
countries of Rutunpoor, Dootinady, Arracan, Dooraputty, Rampulty, Cbagdoye, Maha- 
dayc, Mawong, in whose time the country was governed with justice and ability, and 
his wisdom was as llie lightning; aud the people were happy under his administration. 
He was also favoured with the friendship of the religious mej| of the age, one of whom, 
by name Budder, resorting to his place of residence, was solicited by tbe Rajah to appoint 
someone for the purpose of instructing him in religious rites, and Shawhmany was ac- 
cordingly appointed agreeably to the Uajah's requisition ; at this time it raiufid from 
Heaven, gold, silver, and precious stones, which were buried under ground in charge of 
the above priest, whose hou-e wa? of gold and silver wovkmansl) ip, to which the people 

^ resort. 
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^ good neighbour, and we may be gainers by his gold and ivory; 
but I have no inclination to taste his sweet and delicious petro- 
leum, which he praises so highly ; I am satisfied w'ith the smell of 
it, and with its singular property of restori^ the scent of Russia 


resort, and worship the deities; and the Rajah kept a large establishment of servants and of 
slaves at the temple, fortlic service of travellers and passengers ; and his time was engaged in 
tlie studying of the five books, and lie always refrained from immoral practices and deeds 
interdicted by his religion, and the priests, 8cc. abstained from the flesh of geese, pigeons, 
goats, hogs, and of fowls ; and wickedness, theft, adultery, lying, drunkenness, were un- 
known in that age. I likewise pursue a line of conduct and religion similar to the above ; 
but previous to my conquest of Arracan, the people were as snakes wounding men, a prey 
to enmity and disorder ; and in several provinces there were eaters of tiic flesh of men, and 
wickedness prevailed amongst them, so that no man could trust his neighbour. At this 
time one Bowdah Outhar, otherwise Sery Boot Taukwor, came down in the country of 
Arracan, and instructed the people and the beasts of the field in the principles of reli- 
gion and rectitude, and agrceabl}' to his word tlie country was governed for a period of 
5000 years, so that peace and good-will subsisted amongst men ; agreeably hereto is the 
tenor of my conduct and government of my people ; as tljj|frc is an oil, the produce of a 
certain spot of the earth, of exquisite flavour, so is my dignity and power above that of 
other Rajahs ; and Taffloo Rajah, tlic high priest, having consulted with the others of 
that class, represented to me on 15lh Augliur 1148, saying, do you enforce the laws and 
customs of Sery Boot Taukwor, which 1 accordingly did, and moreover erected six places 
of divine worship, and have conformed myself strictly to the laws and customs of Sery 
Tamah Chucka, governing my people with lenity and justice. 

As the country of Arracan lies contiguous to Chittagong, if a Treaty of Commerce 
were established between me and the English, perfect amity and alliance would ensue 
from such engagements; therefore I have submitted it to you, that the merchants of your 
country should resort hither for the purpose of purchasing pearls, ivory, wax, and that ia 
return my people should be permitted to resort to Chittagong for the purpose of trafficking 
in such commodities as the country may afford; but as the Mugs residing at Chittagong 
have deviated from the principles of religion and morality, they ought to be corrected 
for their erroi*s and irregularities agreeably to the written laws, insomuch as those invested 
with power will suffer eteniaf punishment in case of any deviation from their religion and 
laws, but whoever conforms his conduct to the strict rules of piety and religion will here- 
after be translated to Heaven. I have accordingly sent four elephants’ teeth under 
charge of 30 persons, who will return with your answer to the above proposals and offers 
of alliance. 


leather. 
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leather. I am told he is an able man ; but from all I can learn, I 
suspect him to be an ambitious dog, who would act the lion if he 
could, and end, as he is said to have begun, the Auren^b of the 
Indian peninsula. 

We are pretty well, and hope that you are now in good health. 
You will not (though you dislike medicine) object to my prescription : 

Take a concerto of Corelli, 

An air of Leo, or Pergolesi, 

a trio of Haydn, &c. Mixtura fiat. 

Would I could be as good a physician to you, as I am, &c. 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq. 

May 12, 1787- 

You have sent me a treasure, which will enable me to 
satisfy my mind at least on the chronology of India ; need I say, 
that I shall ever be happy in the conversation of so learned a man 
as Rhadacaunt ?' before I return to Calcutta, I shall have read his 
interesting book, and shall be better able to converse with him in 
Sanscrit, which I speak continually with my pundit. 

I can easily conceive all your feelings, but consider, my dear 
friend, that you are now collecting for yourself (while you serve 
your country) those flowers which will give a brighter bloom even 
to the valleys of Devonshire, that you are young and have as fair a 
prospect of long happiness as any mortal can have. I predict, that 
when I meet you a few years hence at Teignmouth, where I hope 
to spend many a season with all that my soul cherishes in this 
wcvld, I shall hear you confess, that your painful toil in India, 
conduced in the end to your happiness. That you may enjoy as 
much of it as human life ailbrds, is the sincere wish of, &c. 
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Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq. 

June 24. 

• ####*#**# 

• * * I am well, rising constantly between three and 

four, and usually walking two or three miles before sun-rise ; my 
wife is tolerably well ; and we only lament, that the damp weather 
will soon oblige us to leave our herds and flocks, and all our rural 
delights on the banks of the Baghiratti. The business of the 
court will continue at least two months longer, after which I pur- 
pose to take a house at Bandell or Hugh, and pass my autumnal 
vacation as usual with the Hindu bards. I have read your pundit’s 
curious book twice in Sanscrit, and will have it elegantly copied ; 
the Dabistan also I have read through twice with great attention ; 
and both copies are ready to be returned, as you shall direct. IMr. 
R. Johnston thinks he has a young friend who will translate the 
Dabistan^ and the greatest part of it would be very interesting to a 
curious reader, but some of it cannot be translated. It contains 
more recondite learning, more entertaining history, more beautiful 
specimens of poetry, more ingenuity and wit, more indecency and 
blasphemy, than I ever saw collected in a single volume ; the two 
last are not the author’s, but are introduced in the chapters on the 
heretics and infidels of India. On the whole, it is the most 
amusing and instructive book I ever read in Persian*. 

I hear nothing from Europe, but what all the papere contain ; 
and that is enough to make me rejoice exceedingly, that I am in 

* The Dnbislan, is a treatise on twelve dillercnt religions, composed by a Mahoni- 
medan traveller, a native of Casbmir, named Mohsan, but distinguished by the assumed 
T»fHTie of Fani, or perishable. Sir William Jones, in his sixth discourse to the society, 
on the Persians, refers to it as a rare and interesting traet, which had cast a gleam of 
light on the primeval history of Iran and the human race, of which he had long des- 
paired, and wtiich could hardly have dawned from any other quarter. 


Asia. 
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Asia. Those with whom I have spent some of my happiest hours, 
and hope to spend many more on my return to England, are 
tearing one another to pieces, with the enmity that is proverbial 
here, of the snake and the ichneumon. I have nothing left there- 
fore, but to wish what is right and just may prevail, to discharge 
my public duties with unremitted attention, and to recreate my- 
self at leisure with the literatm'c of this interesting country. 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq. 

Crishna-nagur, Aug, 16, 1787. 

I thank you heartily, my dear Sir, for the tender 
strains of the unfortunate Charlotte*, which have given us plea- 
sure and pain ; the sonnets which relate to hereelf are incomparably 
the best. Petrarca is little known ; his sonnets, especially the first 
book, are the.least valuable of his works, and contain less natural 
sentiments than those of the swan of Avon ; but his odes which 
are political, are equal to the lyric poems of the Greeks ; and his 
triumphs are in a triumphant strain of sublimity and magnificence. 
Anna Maria gives you many thanks for the pleasure you have pro- 
cured her. We are in love with this pastoral cottage ; but though 
these three months are called a vacation, yet I have no vacant 
hours. It rarely happens that favourite studies arc closely con- 
nected with the strict discharge of our duty, as mine happily are ; 
even in this cottage I am assisting the court by studying Arabic and 
Sanscrit, and have now rendered it an impossibility for the Ma- 
hommedan or Hindu lawyers to impose upon us with erroneous 
opinions. 

This brings to my mind your honest pundit, Rhadacaunt, who re- 
fused, I hear, the office of pundit to the court, and told Mr. 
Hastings that he would not accept of it, if the salary were doubled ; 

. • Sonnets by Charlotte Smith. 
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his scruples were probably religious ; but they would put it out of 
my power to serve him, should the office again be vacant. His 
unvarnished tale I would have repeated to you, if we had not 
missed one another on the river ; but since I despair of seeing you 
until my return to Calcutta, at the end of October, I will set it 
down here, as nearly as I can recollect, in his own words : 

“ My father (said he) died at the age of an hundred years, and 
•• my mother, who w'as eighty years old, became a so//, and burned 
herself to expiate sins. They left me little besides good prin- 
ciplcs. Mr. Hastings purchased for me a piece of land, wliich 
at first yielded twelve hundred rupees a year ; but lately, either 
“• through my inattention or through accident, it has produced 
^ only one thousand. This would be sufficient for me and my 
“ family ; but the duty of Brahmans is not only to teach the , 
youths of their sect, but to relieve those who are poor. I made 
“ many presents to poor scholars and others in distress, and for 
“ this purpose I anticipated my income : I was then obliged to bor- 
“ rpw for my family expenses, and 1 now owe about three thousand 
“ rupees. This debt is my only cause of uneasiness in this world. 
“ 1 w’ould have mentioned it to IMr. Shore, but 1 was ashamed. 

Now the (jiicstion is, how he can be set upon his legs again, 
when I hope he will be more prudent. If Bahman^ should return 
to Persia, I can afford to give him one hundred rupees a month, 
till his debt shall be discharged out of his rents ; but at present, I 
pay more in salaries to native scholars than 1 can well afford ; ne- 
vertheless I will cheerfully join you in any mode of clearing the 
honest man, that can be suggested; and 1 .vould assist him merely 
for his own sake, as I have more Brahmanical teachers than 1 can 

find time to hear. 

* A parsi and native of Yezd, employed by Sir William Jones as a readei-. 

I send 
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I send you not an elegant pathetic sonnet, but "wildest and 
strangest poem that was ever written, Khakani’s complaint in 
prison. The whole is a meimce, that he would change his religion, 
and seek protection among the Christians, or the Gabres. It con- 
tains one or two proper names, of which I find* no full explanation 
even in a commentary professedly written to illustrate the poem. 
'Fhe fire of Khakanfs genius blazes through the smoke of his eru- 
dition ; the measure of the poem, which will enable you to correct 
the errors of the copies, is 

u )o u 

with a strong accent 

on the last syllable of each foot. Adieu, my dear Sir, &c. 

Sir William Jones to Jos. Cowper, Esq. 

Of St. Valoire, near Bray, Ireland. 

Chrishna^nagur, Sept. 11, 1787. 

I give you my hearty thanks, dear Sir, for your kind 
attention to me, and for the pleasure which I have received from 
your letter, as well as for that which I certainly shall receive from 
your historical memoirs of the Irish Bards. The terra being over 
before your book could be found, and the state of ray health 
obliging me to seek this pastoral retreat, where I always pass ray 
vacation among the Brahmans of this ancient university, , I left 
Calcutta before I could read your work, but shall peruse it Vith 
eagerness on my return to the capital. You touched an impor- 
tant string, when you mentioned the subject of Indian music, of 
which I am particularly fond. I have just read a very old book on 
that art in Sanscrit. I hope to present the world with the sub- 
stance of it, as soon as the transactions of our socie^ can be 
printed ; but we go on slowly, - since the press is often engagef|4>y 
government ; and we think it better to let our fruit ripen naturally, 

than 
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than to bring forth such watery and imperfect fruits as are usually 
raised in faot«beds. 'J’he Astatic Miscellany, to which you allude, 
is not the publication of our society, wjbo mean to print no scraps, 
nor any mere translations. It AV’as tiie undertaking of a private 
gentleman, and will^ccrtainly be of use in diffusing Oriental litera- 
ture, though it has not been so correctly printed as I could wish. 
When you see Colonel Valiancy, whose learned work I have read 
through twice with great pleasure, I request you to present him 
with my best remembrance. We shall soon I hope see faithful 
translations of Irish histories and poems. I shall be happy in com- 
paring them with the Sanscrit, with which the ancient language of 
Ireland had certainly an affinitj'. Proceed, Sir, in your laudable 
career ; you deserve the applause of your country, and will most 
assuredly have that of, Sir, &c. 

Sir William Jones to Dr. Patrick Russel; 

Chrishna-nagvr, Sep. 1787 . 

Your interesting papers did not find their way to me 
till I had left this cottage, and w'as wholly immersed in business. 
Indeed, I am so harassed for eight months in twelve, that I can 
seldom think of lit€a*aturc till the autumn vacation, which I pass 
in this charming plain, the driest in Bengal, and close to a college 
of Brahmans. I am charmed with your plan ; and if the directors 
have not yet resolved to print the work at their expense, I can 
perhaps suggest a mode of procuring very powerful influence with 
them. The king has much at heart iiis new botanical garden at St. 
Vincent’s ; his object is two-fold, to improve the commerce of the 
West India islands, and to provide the British troops on service 
there with medicinal plants. Now, if you could sejid a box or two 
of seeds, likely to be usefidr in commerce or medicine, directed 
to Sir George Young, tl»e secretary at war, (to whom I have 
inclosed your letter to the Board at Madras) I dare say the Board 

Q 0 * of 
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of Coniroul would be desired to use their influence with the Direo 
tors. * * ♦ * ♦ yQ^ could not have chosen 

a better specimen than the pedalium mureXf of which little is said by 
linnmus, and that from doubtful authority. The opuntila 1 have not 
seen here, and I cannot ramble into the woods. Our groves at this 
place are skirted with an angulatcd cactus^ called sija (pronounced 
seeja) in the Sanscrit dictionaries, where I find the names of about 
300 medicinal plants, the virtues of which are mentioned in me- 
dicinal books. I agree with you that tho.se books do not carry full 
conviction ; but they lead to useful experiments, and are therefore 
valuable. I piade fine red ink, by dropping a solution of tin in 
aqua regia into an infusion of the coccus^ which Dr. Anderson was 
so polite as to send to me. His discovery will, I trust, be useful ; 
his ardour and ingenuity deserve success. 

I have just read with attention the Philosopkia BotapicOf which I 
consider as the grammar, and the Genera et Species as the dictionary 
of botany. It is a masterly work, and contains excellent matter 
in a short volume ; but it is harshly, not to say barbarously, written. 
I grieve to see botany imperfect in its two most important articles, 
the natural orders and the virtues of plants, between which 1 
suspect a strong affinity. I envy those who have leisure to pursue 
this bewitching study. 

Pray, my dear Sir, have you the Oriental manuscripts of my 
friend Dr. Alexander Russel? He lent me three which I returned ; 
the SacardaHy the Banquet of Physicians, and a beautiful Hafez. If 
you have them I shall beg leave to read them again, wlm we 
meet in Europe. 

^Postscript. What is spikenard ? 1 mean botanically, what is the 
natural order, class, gent», &c. of the plant? Wh^t yras4he 

spikenard 
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spikenard in the alabaster>box of the Gospel ? What was nardi 
parvus onyx ? What did Ptolemy mean by the excellent nard of 
Rhangamutty in Bengal ? I have been in vain endeavouring for 
above two years to procure an answer to these questions ; your 
answer will greatly oblige me. 

Sir William Jones to Thomas Caldicott, Esq. 

Chriskna-^agur^ Sep. 27 , 1787 * 

Your brother sent me your letter at a convenient 
time, and to a convenient place, for I can only write' in the long 
vacation, which I generally spend in a delightful cottage, about as 
far from Calcutta as Oxford is from London, and close to an an- 
cient university of Brahmans, with whom I now converse familiarly 
in Sanscrit. You would be astonished at the resemblance between 
that language and both Greek and Latin. Sanscrit and Arabic will 
enable me to do this country more essential service, than the intro- 
duction of arts (even if I should be able to introduce them) by 
procuring an accurate digest of Hindu and Mahommedan laws, 
which the natives hold sacred, and by Avhich both justice and 
policy require that they should be governed. 

• 

I have published nothing ; but Armenian clerks make such blun- 
ders, that I print ten or twenty copies of every thing I compose, 
which are to be considered as manuscripts. I beg you will send 
me your remarks on my plan of an epic poem. Sanscrit has en- 
gaged my vacations lately ; but I will finish it, if I live. I pro- 
mise you to attend to all that is said, especially if alterations arc 
suggested, always reserving to myself the final judgment. One 
thing I am inflexible in ; P have maturely considered the pbii>t, 
and am resolved to write in blank verse. 1 have not time to add 
my reasonll; but they are good. 


I thank 
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I thank you for Sheridan*s speech, which I could not however 
read through. For the last sixteen years of my life, I have been in 
a habit of requiring evidence of all assertions, and I have no lei- 
sure to examine proofs in a business so foreign to my pursuite. * 
* * * «•«•«»*• .» 

If Hastings and Impey arc guilty, in God's name let them be 
punished ; but let them not be condemned without legal evidence. 
I will say more of myself, than you do of yourself, but in few 
words. I never was unhappy in England ; it was not in my nature 
to be so ; but I never was happy till I was settled in India. My 
constitution li^s overcome the climate ; and if I could say the 
same of my beloved wife, I should be the happiest of men ; but 
she has perpetual complaints, and of course I am in perpetual 
anxiety on her account. 

Sir W ILLIAM Jo NES to J. WiLMOT, Esq. 

Chrishna-nagur, Bengal, Oct. 3, 1787* 
****-****** 

* * * I cannot, however, let the season slip, without 

scribbling a few lines to tell you, that my constitution seems to 
have overcome the clin.ate, and that I should be as happy as a 
mortal man can be, or perhaps ought to be, if my wife had been as 
well as I have for the last three years. 

I have nothing to say of India- politics, except that Lord Con> 
wallis andL * ♦ * are justly popular, and perhaps the most vir- 
tuous governors in the world. Of English politics I say nothing; 
because I doubt whether you and I should ever agree ia them. I 
do not mean the narroAV politics of contending parties, but the 
great principles of government and legislation, the majesty of the 
whole nation collectively, and the consistency of popular rights 
with regal prerogative, which ought to be supported, to suppress 

the 
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the'* oligarchical power. But in India I think little of these 
matters. 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq. 

Chmhna-nagar, Oct. 10, 1787. 
I hope ill less thaa a fortnight to see you in perfect 
health, as I shall leave this charming retreat on the 20th. I want 
but a few leaves of havinjg read your copy of Hafez twice through ; 
and I am obliged to you for the most agreeable task (next the 
Shah-nameh) I ever performed. The annexed elegy * was sent to 


* The elegy alluded to, which has been since printed in a collection of poenis, is the 
following : 


PHILEMON, an Elegy. 

Where shade j^on yews the church-yard’s lonely bourn, 
'V\ith foultering step, absorb’d in thought profound, 
Philemon w’ends in solitude to mourn. 

While evening pours her deep’ning glooms around. 


Loud shrieks the blast, the sleety torrent drives. 
Wide spreads the tempest’s desolating power ; 

To grief alone Philemon reckless lives, 

No rolling peal he heeds, cold blast, nor shower. 


For this the date that stampt his partner's doom; 
His trembling lips received her Jatest breath. 

Ah ! wilt thou drop one tear on Emma s tomb 
She cried : and clos’d each wistful eye in death. 


No sighs he brerah’d, for anguish rived his breast; 
Her clay-cold hand he grasp’d, no tears he shed. 
Till fainting nature sunk by grief oppress’d. 

And ere distraction came all sense was fled. 


Now time has calm’d, not cur’d Philemon’s woe. 
For grief like his, life-woven, never dies ; 

And still each yeaj’s collected sorrows flow. 

As drooping o’er his Emma’s tomb he sighs. 


me 
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me by the post ; and I send it to you, because I think you*wiU 
like it. There is a great pathos in the fourth tetrastick ; and I 
know unhappily that excessive grief is neither full of tears, nor 
full of words ; yet, if a dramatic poet were to represent such grief 
naturally, I doubt whether his conduct would be approved, though 
with fine acting and fine sounds in the orchestia, it ought to have a 
wonderful effect. Lady J. is pretty well ; a tyger about a month 
old, who is suckled by a goat, and has all the gentleness of his 
foster-mother, is now playing at her feet. I call him Jupiter. 
Adieu. 


Sir William Jones to Dr. Ford. 

Gardens, on the Ganges, Jan.S, 1788 . 

Give me leave to recommend to your kind attentions 
Colonel Polier, who will deliver this to you at Oxford. He pre- 
sents to the university an extremely rare work in Sanscrit, a copy 
of the four vedas, or Indian scriptures, which confirm, instead of 
opposing the Mfsaic account of the creation, and of the deluge. 
He is himself one of the best-disposed and best-informed men, who 
ever left India. If he embark to morrow, I shall not be able to 
send you, by him, an Arabic manuscript, which I have read with a 
native of Mecca, the poems of the great Ali. * * , * * 

* * * * * * * Our return to Europe 

is very distant; but I hope, before the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to have the pleasure of conversing with^you, and to give you 
a good account of Persia, through which I purpose to return. 

Sir^WiLLiAM Jones to Sir Joseph Banks. 

Gardens, near Calcutta, Feb. 35 , 1788 . 

, I was highly gratified by your kind letter, and have 

difiused great pleasure among our astronomers here, by shewing 
them an account of the lunar volcano. The Brahmans, to whom 

I have 
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I have related tlie discovery in Sanscrit, are highly delighted with 
k. Public business presses on me so heavily at this season, that 1 
must postpone the pleasure of writing fully to you, till I can retire 
in the long vacation to my cottage, where I hear nothing of plain- 
tiffs or defendants. Your second commission I will faithfully 
execute, and have already made enquiries concerning the dacca 
cotton ; but I shall be hardly able to procure the seeds, &c. before 
the Rodney sails. 

«»•*** 

These letters describe the elegant occupations of a mind dis- 
ciplined in the school of science, ardent to embrace it in all its 
extent, and to make even its amusements subservient to the ad- 
vancement of useful knowledge, and the public good. From the 
discharge of his appointed duties, we see Sir William Jones return- 
ing with avidity to his literary pursuits, improving his acquaintance 
with botany, and, relaxing from the severity of study by the perusal 
of the most admired Oriental authors, communicating his plea- 
sures and acquirements to his friends. There are ffw of his letters 
in which he does not introduce the name of Lady Jones, with that 
affection which never abated : she was his constant companion, 
and the associate of the literary entertainment which occupied and 
amused his evenings. 

Amongst the letters which I have transcribed, I cannot pass, 
without particular notice, that w^hich he wrote to me in the begin- 
ning of 1787- The prediction which it contains, is a melancholy 
proof of the disappointment of human expectations; and I am 
now discharging the duty of affection for his memory, at a short 
distance only from the spot which he mentions, as the anticipated 
scene of future delight, and where I once fondly hoped to enjoy 
the happiness of his society. That happiness would indeed have 
imparted a higher bloom to the valleys of Devonshire, which I 

now 
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now trace with the melancholy recollection, that the iriend whom 
I loved, and whose virtues I admired, is no more. 

The introduction of the unvarnished tale of his respectable Hindu 
4nend, is a proof of that kindness and sensibility, which he ever 
felt for distressed merit. It is superfluous to add, what the reader 
will have anticipated, that the disposition to relieve his wants, was 
'not suffered to evaporate in mere profession. 

In the midst of his public duties and literary employments, poli- 
tical speculations had but little share of his attention ; yet tlie sen- 
timents which he occasionally expresses on this subject do honor to 
his heart, and prove that the welfare of his country was always 
nearest to it 

The hope with which he flatters himself, that his constitution had 
overcome the climate, was unfortunately ill-founded ; few months 
elapsed without his suffering from the effects of it, and every attack 
had a tendency to weaken the vigour of his frame. 

Among other literary designs which he meditated, he mentions 
the plan of an epic poem. It was founded on the same story 
which he had originally selected for a composition of the same 
nature in his twenty-second year, the discovery of England by 
Bratus ; but his acquaintance with Hindu mythology had suggested 
to him the addition of a machinery perfectly new, by the intro- 
duction of the agency of the Hindu deities ; and however wild or 
extravagant the fiction may appear, the discordancy may be easily 
reconciled by the actual subjection of Hindustan to the British 
dominion, poetically visible to the guardian angels of that country* 
It is natural to suppose that the design of Pope to write tui epic 
poem on the same subject, may in the first instance have suggested 
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the idea to Sir William Jones ; it is evident however, that he was 
not disposed to abandon the execution of his purpose by the stric- 
tures of Dr. Johnson, on Pope’s intended poem, and that in more 
open defiance of the critic’s opinion, he determined to write it 
in blank verse, although he originally proposed to adopt the heroic 
measm’e in rhyme. 1 should have been happy to gratify the cu- 
riosity of my readers, with his reasons for this determination, but 
they do not aj^pear. ^ 

Notwithstanding all that might have been expected from the 
genius, taste, and erudition of Sir William Jones on a subject like 
this, I cannot for 1113’ own part, lament the application of his time 
and labour to other studies, calculated to instruct as well as to 
delight the public ; we have far more reason to lament, that he did 
not live to return to his native couiitiy through Persia, and that we 
have lost for ever that information which would have been supplied 
by his researches and observations during the journey. The 
strength of a constitution never vigorous, was unequal to the inces- 
sant exertion of his mental faculties ; and Avhilst we admire the 
boundless activit3' of his mind, we anticipate with sorrow its fatal 
eflfects upon his health. 

1 haA’C frequcntl3’ remarked, that it was the prevailing wish of 
Sir William Jones to render his talents luid attainments useful to 
his countiy. 'I’hc tenor of his correspondence shews, that his prin- 
cipal studies were directed to this object ; and near two 3'ears pre- 
ceding the period at which I am arrived, he describes the mode in 
which he proposes to gi> e efl’ect to his wishes, and expresses his de- 
termination to accomplish it, with an ejtergy which marks his sense 
of the importance of the work he then meditated. 


R R 
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Having now qualified himselfi by his knowledge of the Sanscrit 
» and Hindu laws, for |^lie execution of his plan, he determined to 
delay it no longer, and as he could not prudently defray the ex- 
pense of the undertaking from his own finances, he deemed it 
proper to apply to the government of Bengal for their assistance. 
The following letter which he addressed to the Governor-General, 
Lord Cornwallis, on this subject, contains all the explanations ne- 
•cessary. 

My Lord, 

It has long been my wish to address the government 
of the British dominions in India on the administration of justice 
among the natives of Bengal and Bahar, a subject of equal import- 
ance to the appellate jurisdiction of the supreme court at Calcutta, 
where the judges are required by the legislature to decide contro- 
versies between Hindu and Mahommedan parties, according to 
their respective laws of contracts, and of succession to property; 
they had I believe, so decided them, in most cases before the statute, 
to which 1 allude had passed ; and the parliament only confirmed 
that mode of decision, which the obvious principles of justice had 
led them before to adopt. Nothing indeed could be more obviously 
just,*than to determine private contests according to those laws, 
which the parties themselves had ever considered as the rules of 
their conduct and engagements in civil life; nor could any thing be 
wiser, than, by a legislative act to assure the Hindu and Mussulman 
subjets of Great Britain, that the private laws which they severally 
held sacred, and a violation of' which they would have thought. the 
most grievous oppression, should not be superseded by a new system, 
of which they could have no knowledge, and which they must have 
considered as imposed on them by a spirit of rigour and intole- 
rance. 


So 
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So far the principle of decision ^between the native parties in a 
cause appears perfectly clear; but the dif|culty lies (as in most 
other cases) in the application of the principle to practice ; for the 
Hindu and Mussulman laws are locked up for the most part in two 
very difficult languages, Sanscrit and Arabic, which few Europeann 
will ever learn, because neither of them leads to any advantage in 
worldly pursuits ; and if we give judgment only from the opinions 
of the native lawyers and scholars, we can never be sure, that we* 
have not been deceived by them. 

It would be absurd and unjust to pass an indiscriminate cen« 
sure on so considerable a body of men, but my experience justifies 
me in declaring, that I could not with an easy conscience concur 
in a decision, merely on the witten opinion of native lawyers, in 
any cause in which they could have the remotest interest in mis- 
leading the court ; nor, how vigilant soever we might be, would it 
be very difficult for them to mislead us ; for a single obsure text, 
explained lyr themselves, might be quoted as express authority, 
though perhaps in the very book from which it was selected, it 
might be differently explained or introduced only for the purpose of 
being exploded. The obvious remedy for this evil had occurred to 
me before I left England, where I had communicated my fenti- 
ments to some friends in parliament, and on the bench in West- 
miiister-Hall, of whose discernment I had the highest opinion ; and 
those sentiments I propose to unfold in this letter, with as much 
brevity as the magnitude of the subject will admit. 

If we had a complete digest of Hindu and Mahommedan laws, 
after the .model of Justinian's inestimable pandects, compiled by 
the most learned of the native lawyeis, with an accurate verbal 
translation of it into English, and if copies of the work were depo- 
sited 
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sited in tlie proper offi^ps of the^ Sedr Divani Adaiilat*, and of the 
supreme court, that t^icy might occasionally be consulted as a 
standard of justice, we should rarel}' be at a loss for principles at 
least, and rules of law applicable to the cases before us, and should 
#e%Tr jx'rhaps be led astray by the pundits or'\naulavis, who would 
liardly venture to impose on us, when their imposition might so 
easily be detected. The great work, of u'hich Justinian has the 
credit, cousins of texts collected from law books of approved au- 
thority which in his time were extant at Rome, and those texts are 
digested according to a scicntifical analysis ; the names of the 
original authors, and the titles of their several books, being con- 
stantly cited with references even to the parts of their works, from 
Avhicli the different passages were selected ; but although it com- 
prehends the whole system of jurisprudence, public, private, and 
criminal, yet that vast compilation was finished, we are told, in 
three years ; it bears marks unquestionably of great precipitation^ 
and of a desire to gratify the Emperor by quickness of dispatch } 
but w’ith all its imperfections, it is a most valuable mine of judicial 
knowledge, it gives law at this hour to the greatest part of Europe, 
and though few English lawyers dare make such an abknowledge- 
ment, it is the true source of nearly all our English laws, that are 
notii^f a feudal origin. It would not be unworthy of a British 
government, to give the natives of these Indian provinces a per- 
manent security for the due administration of justice among them, 
similar to that which Justinian gave to his Greek and Roman sub- 
jects; but our compilation would require far less labour, and 
might be completed with far greater exactness in as short a time, 
since it would be confided to the law's of contracts and inherit- 
ances, which are of the most extensive use in private life, and 
tQ which the legislature has limited the decisions of the supreme 

* The court of appesls in civil suits. 
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court in causes between nativ^e ^parties ; the labour of the work 
would also be greatly diminished by two compilations already 
made in Sanscrit and Arabic, which approach nearly in merit and 
in method, to the digest of Justinian : the first was composed a few 
centuries ago by a Brahman of this province named Raghnnanda^ 
and is comj)rised in twenty-seven books at least, on every branch 
of Hindu law : the second, which the Arabs call the Indian decisiohs, 
is know’n here by the title of Fetazeeh Aaletngiri, and was compiled 
by the order of Aurangzcb, in five large volumes, of which I possess 
a perfect and well collated cop}'. To tramlate these immense 
works would be supertliions labour; but they will greatly facilitate 
the compilation of a digest on the laws of inheritance and contracts; 
and the code, as it is called, of Hindu law which was compiled at 
the request of Mr Hastings, will be useful for the same purpose 
though it bv no means obviates the difficulties before stated, nor 
supersedes the necessity or tlve expedience at least of a more amjde 
repertory of Hindu laws, especially on the twelve different contracts, 
to which L'lpian has given specific names, and on all the others, 
which, though not specifically named, are reduc.blc to four general 
heads. 'I'lie last-mentioned work is entitled Vivadamavasetu, and 
consists like the Roman digests of authentic texts, with the names 
of their several authors regularly prefixed to them, and expluiued, 
where an explanation is requisite, in short notes taken from com- 
mentaries of high authority : it is as far as it goes a very excellent 
work ; but though it ajipear extremely diffuse on subjects rather 
curious than useful, and though the chapter on inheritances be 
copious and exact, yet the other important branch of jurisprudence, 
the law of contracts, is very succinctly and superficially discussed, 
and bears aii inconsiderably proportion to the rest of the work. 
But whatever be the merit of the original, the translation of it has 
no authority, and is of no other use than to suggest enquiries *on 
the many dark passages which we find in it ; properly speaking, 

indeed. 
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indeed} we cannot call it a translation, for though Mr. Halhed per- 
^ formed his part with fi3elit3% yet the Persian interpreter had sup- 
plied him only with a loose injudicious epitome of the original 
Sanscrit, in which abstract many essential passages are omitted ; 
^ough several notes of little consequence are interpolated from a 
vain idea of elucidating or improv|iig the text. All this I say with 
confidence, having already peru^ no small part of the original 
with a learned pundit, comparing it as I proceeded, with the 
English version. Having shewn therefore the expedience of a new 
compilation for each system of Indian law, I beg leave to state tlie 
difficulties which must attend the work, and to suggest the means 
of removing them. 


The difficulty which first presents itself, is the expense of paying 
the pundits and maulavis w'ho must compile* the digest, and the 
native w'riters who must be employed to transcribe it. Since two 
provinces are immediately under this government, in each of which 
there are many customary laws, it would be proper to employ one 
pundit of Bengal and another from Behar ; and since there are two 
Mahommedan sects, who differ in regard to many traditions from 
their Prophet, and to some decisions of their respective doctors, it 
might be thought equally proper to engage one maulavi of each 
sect ; and this mode would have another advantage, since two law- 
yers conferring freely togetlier on fundamental principles common 
to both, would assist, direct, and check each other*. 

Although I can have no personal interest, immediate or conse- 
quential, in the work proposed, yet I would cheerfully have borne 
the whole expense of it, if common pq^dence had not restrmned me, 
and if my private establislunent of native readers and writers, which 
1 cannot with convenience discontinue at present, did not require 
* A passage relating to the remoneratioa of th? natives to be employed, is here omitted. 

more 
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more than half of the monthly expense, which the completion of a 
digest would, in my opinion, demand. Lam under a necessity i 
therefore of intimating, that if the work be thought expedient, the 
charges of it should be defrayed by the government, and the sala- 
ries paid by their officers. The second difficulty is, to find a 
director of the work and a trans^tor of it, who with a competent 
knowledge of the Sanscrit and Arabic, has a general acquaintance 
with the principles of jurisprudence, and a sufficient share even 
of legislative spirit, to arrange the plan of a digest, superintend 
the compilation of it, and render the whole, as it proceeds, into 
perspicuous English ; so that even the translation may acquire a 
degree of authority jjroportioned to the public opinion of his ac- 
curacy. Now though I am truly conscious of possessing a very 
moderate portion of those talents, which I should require in the 
superintendaut of such a work, yet I "may without vanity profess 
myself equal to the labour of it ; and though I would much rather 
see the work well-conducted by any man than myself, yet I would 
rather give myself the trouble of it, than not live to see it conducted 
at all ; and I cannot but know, that the qualifications required even 
in the low degree in Avhich I possess them, are not often found 
united in the same person, for a reason before suggested. If your 
Lordship, therefore after full consideration of the subject shall be 
of opiriion, that a digest of Hindu and Mahommedan laws would 
be a work of national honour and utility — I so cherish both, that I 
offer the nation my humble labour as far as I can dispose of my 
time consistently with the faithful discharge of my duty as a magis- 
trate : should this offer be accepted, I should then request your 
Lordship to nominate the pundits and maulavis, to Avhom I rvould 
severally give a plan conformable to the best analysis that I could 
make; and I should be able, if my health continued firm, ‘to 
translate every morning before any other business is begun as much 
as they could compile, and the writers copy in the preceding day. 

The 
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The Dhermasastra, or sacred code of the Hindus, consists of eighteen 
books, the first of which would in any age or nation be thought a 
. w'onderful ])crformaucc ; both the first and second have excellent 
..commentaries of great authority, but the other sixteen arc too easy 
to need elucidation : the works gCJMenu, of Yagyawalcia^ and most 
of the othei'S arc in blank verseJnt that of Gautam is in modu- 
lated prose ; besides these, the iKndus hate many standard law 
tracts with their several commentaries, and among them a fine trea- 
tise on inheritances by Jcmutavahauy to which our pundits often 
refer, though on that* subject the w'ork of Kaghunanden seems to 
be more generally approved invjthis province. The Mussulmans, 
besides a few' general rules in the ^^ran, and a number of tradi- 
fk>ml Mftxims delivered from their Prophet, and his companions 
through the sages of their law', together w'itl^ the opinions of the 
celebrated lawyers preserved by their disciples, have tw'o incom- 
parable little tracts, one by Sunijuddin, and the other by AOcudttri, 
the fonner on succession only, and the other on contracts, also with 
comments on each and other comments on them, not to mention 
some other tracts of acknowledged authority, and large collections 
of decision in particular cases. All these books may, 1 suppose, be 
procured wdth ease ; and some of the most rare among them are in 
my possession ; mine I would lend with pleasure to the j)undits and 
maulavis, if they happened to be unprovided with good copies of 
them, and my example w'ould I persuade myself, be followed on 
such an ^^cc^ion by other collectors of Eastern manuscripts, both 
natives afid Europeans. This is all that appears nejiessary to be 
written 'on..the subject, with which i began this address to your 
Lordship ; I could not have expressed myself more concisely without 
some obscurity, and to have enlarged on the technical plan, of the 
work which I have, proposed, would have been superfluous. 

I have the hontHT to be, &c. 

WlLZrI4^ JOSTES. 


Calcutta, March 17S8. 
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A proposal such as the letter of Sir William Jones contains could 
not fail of receiving that attention which it merited, from the noble- 
man, who presided in the government of India. Fully ‘sensible of 
the utility of a digest of Hindu and Mahommedan law, in facilitat- 
ing what he was ever anxious t<^romote, the due administration of 
justice to the native subjects |||^the British empire in Hindustan, 
the IMarquis Cornwallis consider^ the accomplishment of the plan, 
as calculated to retlect the highest honour upon his administra- 
tion. The answer to Sir William Jones, written by his direction, 
expressed this sentiment with a declaration, that his Lordship 
deemed it singularly fortunate, ®^ht a person so eminentlj'^ qualified 
for the task, should from principles of general benevolence and 
public spirit, be induced to engage in an undertaking, arduous 
as it was beneficial. » 

With this sanction. Sir W’illiam Jones, immediately entered upon 
the execution of the work, and having selected with the greatest 
care, from the most learned Hindus and Mahommedans, a sufficient 
number of persons duly qualified for the task of compilation, he 
traced the plan of the digest, prescribed its arrangement, and 
pointed out the manuscripts fr om which it was to "be formed. 

_ m 

From a series of letters addressed to the compiler of these me- 
moirs on the subject of the digest, a large selection might be made 
relating to it, but as they cannot be interesting to 'my^ readers in 
general, I sfiiall not interrupt the narrative by their introduction. 

Hi 

At the period when this work was undertaken by Sir William 
Jones, he had not resided in India more than four years and a half, 
during which time, he had not only acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the Sanscrit language, but had extended his reading in it so far, 
as to be qualified’ to form a judgment upon the merit and autho- 

s s ritv 
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rity of the authore to be used in the compilation of his wor£ ; and 
although his labour was only applied to the disposition of materials 
already formed, he was enabled by his previous studies to give them 
an arrangement superior to any existing, and which the learned na- 
tives themselves approved and adipired. In the dispensations of 
Providence, it may be remarked, at an occuiTence of no ordinary 
nature, that the professors of the Braminical faith, should so far 
renounce their reserve and distrust, as to submit to the direc- 
tion of a native of Europe, for compiling a digest of their own 
laws. 

I now present the reader with the correspondence of Sir Williani' 
Jones, during the remainder of 1788 and the following year, without 
interruption. 

The first letter refers to a subject, discussed in a conference be- 
tween the executive government of Bengal and the judges, on the 
subject of the police at Calcutta, which required great reforma- 
tion. The establishment of the supreme court of judicature had 
superseded the former local jurisdictions at Fort-William, without 
making sufficient provisions for the police of the town, and the 
subject discussed at the conference, was that of an application to 
the legislature of Great Britain for power to establish an efficient 
police. If the recollection of the writer of tlicsc memoirs docs not 
deceive him. Sir William misunderstood the result of the confer- 
ence, and, under this impressiom, addressed to him the following 
letter, which strongly marks his attachment to the constitution of 
his own country, and deserves on this account, as well as for other 
opinions expressed on it, to be recorded. His suggestions were 
adopted in the application to parliament, and confirmed by its 
sanction. 
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Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq. 

Feb. 7 , 1788 . 

I avail myself of an hour’s leisure, to throw upon 
paper, a few thoughts on the subject of our late conference, con* 
cerning an application to the. ^gislature, for a power of summary 
conviction and punishment in Calcutta. 

The concurrence or dissent of an individual, who is not a member 
of an executive government, ought to have so little weight, that I 
would not have obtruded my opinion, if it had not been asked; 
but it would ill become me to concur in an application to parlia- 
ment, for a power, the granting of which, if 1 were myself in par- 
liament I should hold it my duty to oppose. 

The difficulty of which we all seemed sensible, arises from a 
supposed necessity of deviating frorti the spirit and form of English 
judicature in criminal cases ; yet the English form has been ap- 
proved by the wisdom of a thousand years, and has been found 
effectual in the great cities of England, for the good order and 
government of the most high-minded, active, and restless people 
that exists on eai th. 

I could easily demonstrate, that the criminal code of onr nation, 
is fully sufficient to punish every temporal wrong, and redress every 
temporal evil, that can injure the public or individuals, and a 
Briibh tribunal, for punishment of religious offences by Hindus or 
Mussulmans, would not only be an inquisition of the most ( x- 
traordinary kind, but would, I am persuaded, be offensive in the 
beginning, and oppressive in the end, to the natives of both' 
religions. 


The 
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The question is then reduced to this : is it absolutely necessary to 
convict and punish offendei-s in Calcutta without a jury ? if it be, 
we must follow the example of Solon, who enacted such laws as 
were, though not the best in themselves, yet the best that circum- 
stances would admit. I am not convinced that such a necessity 
exists, and strongly incline to think it docs not. The evil to be 
remedied is the small number of magistrates ; the obvious remedy 
is to appoint a greater number. If the legislature therefore would 
give the Governor in council, a power to appoint from six to twelve 
justices of the peace, those justices would (under the direction 
of government) appoint subordinate peace officers, whose legal 
powers are very considerable yet accurately defined ; but a super- 
intendant of the police, is an officer unkijpwn to our system, bor- 
rowed from a foreign s^'stem, or at least suggesting the idea of a 
foreign constitution, and his powers being dark and undefined, 
are those which our law most abhors. The justices would hold a 
session every quarter of a 3 'ear j without troubling the members of 
government, Avho have other avocations; so that in every year 
there would be six sessions for administering criminal justice ; but 
then comes the great question, how could the juries be supplied 
without injury to those who should sit on them ? Kow, without 
Urging that some occasional trouble, and perhaps loss, are the fine 
which* Englishmen pay for their freedom ; without intimating that 
hut a few 3 'ears ago, an application to parliament was made, among 
other objects, for a trial by jury in all cases, even in Calcutta ; with- 
out contending, that if summary convictions be once made pala- 
table, we shall gradually lose our relish for the admirable mode of 
trial, on which our common liberties at home almost wholly de- 
pend ; without rambling a moment from the point before us, I 
conceive that tliree hundred persons, qualified to serve on petty 
juries, would be far more than sufficient to divide the trouble with 
convenience to themselves, and benefit to the community. 


On 
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On the whole, the annual burthen on each individual, especially 
if a kind of rotation were observed, or even if the chance of a ballot 
were taken, would be too inconsidemble to weigh a feather against 
the important object of supporting so excellent a mode of trial. 

After all, are we sure that the British subjects in Calcutta, would 
be better pleased than myself with any slur upon the constitutional 
trial by jury ? and as to the natives, besides the policy of allowing 
them all the beneficial effects of our judicature, (and that a trial by 
twelve men, instead of one, with a power of exceptions is a benefit, 
must be granted by all) I rather think that the inhabitants of a 
British town, owing local allegiance, are entitled to the local ad- 
vantage of being tried byKi British form. In all events, if it be a 
benefit, they ought not to be deprived of it without some greater 
public good to compensate the private injustice, than woi^ld result, 
I apprehend, from the power of summary conviction, if it were 
exercised by men, whose monthly gains Avould depend on the num- 
ber of complaints made, and of fines levied. 

’ I am confident therefore, after mature deliberation, that nothing 
more is to be desired than a power in this government, of appointing 
justices of peace by annual commissions ; and these being my 
sentiments, I rely on your friendship, so long and so constantly 
manifested, that if it should be thought proper to mention the 
concurrence of the judges, you will remember that their concur- 
rence was not unanimous. 


I could easily have said all this and more, but I chose this 
mode through delicacy and fear of giving pain. Farewell, and as 
I esteem you, so esteem, dear Sir, 

Your ever affectionate, &c. 


Sir 
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Sir William Jones to J, Shore, Esq. 

Gardens, 1788 . 

I thank you heartily, my dear Sir, for every part of 
your letter, and for your strings of Oriental geins,^ both for the 
Di/rr and the Skede/i^ ; the pearls appear with more lustre by the 
side of the treads. 


Your quotations from the elegies of Washi arc sweetly pathetic; 
but I will not detaiu your servant by more observations. Sacontala, 
will hardly be finished before I go to my cottage ; happy shall I be 
if your occupations allow you to pass a few days near it. Adieu. 

« 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq. 

Gardens, 1788 . 

* 

The verses are worthy of Catullus, and in his manner ; 
they would appear well in Hendecasifllables. 1 will think at some 
leisure-moment of giving them a Persian dress according to your 
hints. I rejoice that you have it in your power to relieve your 
mind by poetical imagery ; it is the true use of the fine arts. 

I have been reading cases for a judgment on Tuesday, from nine 
o’clock till past two. — Farewell. 


Sir William Jones to Dr. Patrick Russel. 

Crishfia-nagur, Stpt. 24 , 1788 , 
I have acted like those libertines who defer repen- 
tance till the hour of death, and then find that they have not time 
to repent. Thus I deferred the pleasure of answering letters till the 
vacation, but found the term and session so long, that I have scarce 
any vacation at all. I must therefore write very laconically, thank- 


♦ An Oriental expression for prose and verse. 


ing 
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ing you heartily for your kind letters, and very curious papers in 
natural history, wishing that the public may soon gather the fruit 
of your learned labours. 

I 

Tire business of the court this year, has left me no leisure to 
examine flowers at Crishna-nagur. The sija is never in blossom 
when I am here ; but though it has something of the form of the 
cflc/j<s, yet I imagine from tlic milk of it, that it is an Euphorbia. 

With all my exertions I cannot procure any fresh spikenard; 
but I will not desist. I have two native physicians in my family, 
but they have only seen it in a dry state. 

• 

I am very sorry to find that you are leaving us, as I have no 
chance of seeing Europe till the end of the eighteenth centur3^ 
I wish you and your brother and his family a prosperous and 
speedy voyage. It is impossible for me to write more than vive, vale ! 

Sir William Jones to Thomas Caldicott, Esq. 

Sept . ^ 4 , 1788. 

We have had incessant labour for six hours a day, 
for three whole months, in the hot season between the tropics, and 
what is a sad consecjucncc of long sittings, we have scarcely any 
vacation. I can therefore only write to you a few lines this autumn. 
Before your brother sent me Lewisdon Hill, I had read it twice 
aloud to different companies, wit;i great delight to myself and to 
them ; thank the author in my name. I believe his nameless ri- 
vulet is called Bret or Brit, (whence Bridport) by Michael Drayton, 

who describes the fruitful Marslnvood. * * * * 

« 

Pray assure all who care for me, or whom I am likely to care for, 
that I never, directly or indirectly, asked for the succession to Sir 
... E. Impey, 
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E. Impey, and that, if any indiscreet friend of mine has asked for 
it in my name, the request was not made by my desire, and never 
would have been made with my assent. 

" Co’ magnanimi poebi, a clii ’1 ben piacc/' 

I have enough, but if I had not, I think an ambitious judge a 
very dishonourable and mischievous character. Besides, I never 
would have opposed Sir R. Chambers, who has been 1113 ' friend 
twent 3 '^-five years, and wants money, which I do not. 

I have fixed on the year 1800 for my return towards Eurojie, if 
I live so long, and hope to begin the new century auspiciously' 
among my friends in England. 

P. S. Since I wrote iny letter I have amused myself with 
composing the annexed ode to Abundance.* It took up ten or 
twelve hours to compose and copy it; but I must now leave 
poetry, and return for ten months to J. N. and J. S. 

Sir William Jones to George Harding, Esq. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, Sq>(. 24, 1788. 

I am the worst and you the bast correspondent; and 
I make but a pitiful return for your two kind letters by assuring 
you, that I find it impossible to answer them fully this season. 
My ey’^es were always weak, and the glare of an Indian sky' lias not 
strengthened them ; the little day-light I can therefore spare from 
my public duties, I must allot to studies connected with them, I 
mean the systems of Indian jurisprudence, and the two abstruse 
languages in which the Hindu aud Mussulman laws are written. 


• Works, vol. vi. page 3W. 


Anna 
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Anna Maria is pretty well and I am consequently happy: my 
own health is firm, and excepting the state of hers, I have all the 
happiness a mortal ought to have. 

Sir William Jo NES to W. Shipley, Esq. 

Sept. 27 , 1788 . 

* * * My own health by God's blessing is firm, but my 

eyes are weak, and 1 am so intent upon seeing the digest of Indian 
laws completed, that I devote my leisure almost entirely to that 
object ; the natives are murli pleased with the work ; but it is only 
a preliminary to the security, which I hope to see established 
among our Asiatic subjects. 

The business of our society is rather an amusement than a labour 
<0 me; they have as yet published nothing; but have materials for 
two quarto volumes, and will, 1 hope, send one to Europe next 
spring. I lament the sad efVects of party, or rather faction in your 
Maidstone society but hope (to use a word of Di Johnson) that it 
^vill redintegrate. Many thanks for the transactions of your Lon- 
don societ}', which I have lent to a very learned and ingenious 
friend, who is much pleased with them. 

Sir W. Jones to J. Burnett, Lord Montboddo. 

Sept.Q.'i, 1788 . 

The questions concerning India, which 3 ’ou do me the 
honor to think me capable of answering, require a longer answer 
than the- variety of my present occupations allow me to w’ritc. 
Suffer me therefore to enclose a discourse not yet published, which 
may give you some satisfaction on Indian literature, and to refer 
you to the firet volume of the transactions of our society, which 
will, I hope, be sent next season to Europe. As my principal 

T T object 
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object is the jurisprudence, I have not yet examined the philosophy 
of the Brahmans ; but I have seen enough of it to be convinced^ 
that the doctrines of the Vidanti school are Platonic. 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq^ 

Jan. 26, 1789. 

Let me trouble you, as you see Colonel Kyd oftener 
than I do, to give him Sir George Young’s botanical letter, which I 
annex. I have requested Colonel Martin to send Sir George all 
the seeds which he can collect, and w'ill co-operate (as tar as my 
occupations will allow) in tlie plan of runs for ring to the West 
Indies, the spicy forests of Asia: but 1 have little time at com- 
mand, and, holding every engagement sacred, I must devote my 
leisure to the system of Asiatic jurisprudence, which I will see 
established before I see Europe. It will properly ftdlow your wise 
and humane design of giving security to the property of the na- 
tives. When you have had a copy taken of the Persian Hermit,* I 
shall be glad to borrow it, that my munshi may transcribe it. 
Could you not find some leisure hour to explain an episode of Ho- 
mer to Serajfelhak, that he might try his hand with it. 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq,- 

1789. 

Eleming-f* still keeps me a prisoner, and forbids my 
reading aloud, which used to be my chief amusement in the even- 
ing. I trust you will soon be, well, and that we shall ere long meet. 
If the man you mention be guilty, I hope he will be punished ; I 

* I explained to Seny^lhak, the person mentioned by Sir William Jones, Parnel's 
Hermit, and he composed a Persian poem on the same subject. As it has been ‘fre- 
quently transcribed, it might perhaps without this explanation, at some future dme be 
considered the original of Parnefs poem, 
t His physician. 

hate 
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hate favouritism ; and if I had the dominions of Chingis Khan, I 
would not have one fevourite. 

* * * * ik 

The poem of Washi has greatly delighted me ; it almost equals 
Metastasio's on a similar subject, and far surpasses other Wasukts* 
which I have seen ; yet the beautiful simplicity of the old Arabs, 
in their short elegies, appears unrivalled by any thing in Persian. 
I transcribe one of them which I have just read in the Hamasa-f* : 

Cease fruitless tears ! afflicted bosom rest ! 

My tears obey, but not my wounded breast. 

Ah, no! this lieart, despairing and forlorn. 

Till time itself shall end, must bleed and mourn. 

Sir William Jones to Mr. Justice Hyde. 

June 5, 1789. 

Tliough I do not wish to give you the pain of sympa- 
Ihizing (as I know you will sympathize) with me in my present dis- 
tress, yet as you possibly know it, and as you might think me 
unusually dejected when we meet, I cannot forbear writing to you ; 
especially as I feel a kind of relief in venting my sorrow to an ap- 
proved friend. One or two English papers mention the dcatli of 
Lady Jones’s father, in such a manner, as to leave me no hope of 
its being a mistake ; this I have known since the 15th of May, Tnit 
as it may possibly be untrue, I could not m any degree prepare her 
for the dreadful intelligence. I have therefore taken effectual mea- 
sures to keep it secret from her, but it is a secret which cannot long 
be kept ; and the bare idea of the pang, which she too soon must 
feel, and the probable effects of that pang on her delicate consti- 
tution, now particulariy enervated by the hot season, give me a 

* JVastJet, the uppellation of an amatory elegy, descriptive of the various sensations 
And passions excited by love, 
f The original is omitted. 

doo'ree 
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degree of angubb, which I never before felt. Mrs; Shore ];jias 
kindly promised to take care, that all her letters by the Indiamen 
sliall be sent in a sealed packet to me, tliat I may select for her first 
][>erusal the letter from her wisest friend, thedowager Lady Spencer, 
whose hantl- writing I cannot mistake ; I wish I could suppress them 
all, but that is impossible. The pain of losing our parents, time, 
and time only will mitigate ; but my dread is, that the first shock 
will have some terrible eftect on her health, and this fear haunts me 
night and day. That your Icttei’s may contain the most comfort- 
able news, and that I may see you on Wednesday in perfect health, 
is the hearty wish of, my dear Sir, 

Your faithful and affectionate, 

William Jones. 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq. 

June 9 , 1789, 

#*#### 

I am glad Jayadeva* pleases you, and thank you for 
the sublime period of Hooker; of which I had only l>efore seen the 
first part. His idea of heavenly and eternal law is just and noble; 
and human law as derived from it, must partake of the praise as far 
as it is ptnfectly administered ; but corruptio optimi Jit pessimOy and 
if the administration of law should ever be corrupted, some fu- 
ture philosopher or orator will thus exhibit the reverse of the medal. 

“ Of law there can be no more acknowledged, than that her seat 
“ is the storehouse of quirks, her voice the dissonance of brawls ; 
“ all her followers indeed, both at the bar and below it, pay her 
** homage, the very least as gaining their share, and the greatest as 
“ hpping for wealth and fame ; but kings, nobles, and people of 
“ what condition soever, though each in different sort and manner, 
* Gitagovinda, OX tbc songs of Jayarlcva, Works, voJ.i, p. 46s. 
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** yet all have uniformly found their patience exhausted by her 
“ delays, and their purse by her boundless demands*/' 

* * * * ; The parody was so obvious, that I could 

not refrain from shewing you the wrong side of the tapestry, with 
the same figures and flowers, but all maimed and discoloured. 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq, 

1789. 

We have finished the twentieth, and last book of 
Guicciardini’s History, the most authentic, I believe (may I add, I 
fear) that ever was comj)osed. I believe it, because the historian 
Avas an actor in his terrible drama, and personally knew the prin- 
cipal performers in it ; and I fear it, because it exhibits the woeful 
picture of society in the loth and l6th centuries. If you can 
spare Eei(/, we arc now ready for him, and Avill restore his two 
volumes on our return from Chrishna-nagur. 

"When we meet I will give you an account of my progress in de- 
tecting a most impudent fraud, in forging a SauscTitbook on oaths, 
by Hindus, since I saw you. The book has been brought to me, 
on a few yelloAV Ilcngal leaves apparently modern. The Brahman, 
who brought it from Sambhu Chaudra Rai, said it Avas tAvelvc 
years old ; I believe it had not been AATittcn tAvelve days. He said 

* The reader will thank me for giving him an opportunity of perusing the passage, at 
the close of the first book of the Eccksi stical Polity, whicli Sir William Jones has 
parodied. 

Of law, there can be no h ss acknowkclged than that her seat is the bosom of G0d> 
her voice the harmony of the world : all tbing'^ in Heaven and Earth do her homage, 
" the very least as feeling liei* care, and the greal- st as not exempted from her power; 
both angels and men, and creatures of what condition soever, though each in different 
sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of ihcii 
peace and joy.” 


the 
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the original work of Mahadeva himself, from which the prohibitjpn 
of swearing by the water of the Ganges was extracted, was ^at 
Chrishna-nagur. I desired him to tell Sambhu Chandra, who wants 
me to admit him a suitor, in forma pauperis^ without taking his oaf/i, 
that unless he brought me the original, and that apparently ancient, 
I should be convinced that he meant to impose upon me. 

■ Sir William Jones to Mr. Justice Hyde. 

Sept. 19 , 1789. 

You have given Lady Jones great pleasure, by in- 
forming us from so good authority, that a ship is arrived from 
England ; she presents you with her best compliments. 

Most readily shall I acquiesce in any alleviation of Horrebow’s ♦ 
misery, that you and Sir Robert Chambers shall think just and legal. 
I have not one law book with me, nor if 1 had many, should I per- 
fectly know w'here to look for a mitigation by the court of a sen- 
tence, which they pronounced after full consideration of all its 
probable effects on the person condemned. I much doubt, whether 
it can legally be done; nor do I think the petition states any 
urgent reason for it. First, he mentions losses already sustained *(not 
therefore to be prevented by his enlargement) and, in my opinion, 
they cannot easily be more than he deserves. Next, his wife’s 
health may have been injured by his disgrace, and Aay not be 
restored by our shortening the time of his conhnement, which, if I 
remember, is almost half expired, and was as short as justice tem- 

'*’ This man, a foreigner, commanding a vessel, trading to Bengal, was convicted be- 
fore the supreme court of judicature, of purchasing the children of natives, for die par- 
pose of carrying them out of the country, and selling them as slaves. It was the first 
instance of an attempt of this kind ; he was prosecuted by ordei^ of the government of 
Bengal, and since the punidiment inflicted upon Horrebew, die attempt hat hot hMii 
repeated. ' ' 

pered 
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pered with lenity would allow. His own health is not said to be 
affected by the imprisonment in such a place, at such a season, for 
if it were proved that he were dangerously ill, we might, I suppose 
remove him to a healthier place, or even let him go to sea, if able 
surgeons swore, that in their serious opinion, nothing else could 
save his life. That is by no means the case, and 1 confess, I have 
no compassion for him ; mj^ compassion is for the enslaved children 
and their parents. Nevertheless I know the benevolence of your 
heart, and shall approve whatever you and Sir R. C. ma}’^ do, if any 
precedent can be found or recollected of a power in the court to do 
what is now prayed. 

I am, &c. 

Prince Adam Czartoryski to Sir William Jones. 

Sept. 20, 178S. 

It is but a fortnight ago since the gentleman, to whom 
the most flattering proof of your kind remembrance was committed, 
delivered it into my hand. I received it with a joined sentiment of 
gratitude and of vanity. It will be an easy task for you to find out 
why I am grateful, and every body, but yourself, will soon hit upon 
the reasons, why your having thought of me makes me vain. 

The letter, the idea of the man who wrote it, the place from 
whence it came, the language of Hafez, all ihat put together, set my 
imagination at once in a blaze, and wafted me over in a w ish from 
the Pole to the Indies. It has awaked a train of ideas, Avhich lay 
dormant for a while, and rekindled my somewhat forgotten heat for 
the Oriental muses, w’hich is not however to be put on the account 
of inconstancy, but to my having been crossed in my love for them, 
very near as much as Sir Roger de Coverly is said to have been,, in 
his addresses to his unkind widow. 'J’he war, broke out of late, 
deprived me of my last resource, which was a dervish native of 

Samercand» 
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Samercand, wlio was just come to live with me in the capacity of 
munshi, his religious zeal would not allow him to contiuue out of 
sight of the Sm^giale Sheriffs so he hastened back to his brethren. 
After the reception of your letter I grieved still more in seeing 
m^’self depriA'ecl of proper and easy means to cultiA'atc so interest- 
ing a branch of learning, and could not forbear casting an impa- 
tient reflection on that warlike spirit, whose influence leaves nothing 
happy nothing undisturbed. The ac(piisition of a language will 
alwa^'s appear to me much more valuable than that of a desert 
The sudden departure of my dervish has, I find, soured my temper 
against conquest and conquerors. 1 wished it was in my power to 
sweeten it again b}" the charms of your intercourse, under the benign, 
influence of the climate you inhabit. How happy shouhl I think 
ra3’self in the enjoyment of your leisure hours, in perusing a coun- 
try where ever}’ object is worth dwelling upon, in paying a visit to 
the Rajah of Kisnagoor, with a letter of recommendation from 3’our 
hand! But, wliilst, with a heated fancy, I am expatiating on 
those delightful subjects, I find myself in reality circling in a round 
of things as little suiting with 'my inclination, as the roughness of 
the heaven does with my constitution; for quid Jrigore sarmatico 
pejus? which becomes still more intolerable, if you add to it the 
in arcto et inglorius labor, to which u’c are unfortunatclj' doomed. 
I cannot finish this letter without repeating to you the warmest 
acknowledgment of your kind rememlMunce. I shall #e certain to 
preserve it for ever, if the highest degree of esteem for your eini^ 
nent qualities and talents, and the most sincere regard for your 
person, are sufficient titles to ensure it. I am invariably, &c. 

Sir William Jones to Sir Joseph Banks. 

* DEAR SIR JOSEPH, • 

The season for paying my annual epistolary rents being 
returned with the rough gales of the autumnal equinox, I am eager 

to 
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to offer mj tribute, where it is most due, to my best landlord, who, 
instead of claiming, like the India company, sixteen shillings in the 
pound for the neat profits of my farm (I speak correctly, though 
metaphorically) voluntarily offers me indulgences, even if run in 
arrears. 

You have received, I trust, the pods of the finest Dacca cotton, 
with which the commercial resident at that station supplied me, and 
which I sent by different conveyances, some inclosed to yourself, some 
to Sir George Young, and some by private hands. But I have al- 
ways found it safer to send letters, and small parcels by the public 
packet, than by careless and inconsiderate individuals. I am not 
partial to the pryangu, which I now find is its true name; but Mr. 
Shore found benefit from it, and procured the fresh plants from 
Arracan, which died unluckily in their way to Calcutta. But seri- 
ously it deserves a longer trial before its tonic virtures, if it have 
any, can be ascertained. It is certainly not so fine a bitter as ca- 
momile or columbo root. 

I wish politics at the devil, but hope that, when the King reco- 
vered, science revived. It gives me great pain to know', that j)arty 
as it is called (I call it faction because I hold party to be grounded 
on principles^ and faction on self-interest which excludes all princi- 
ple) has fouttd its way into a literary club, who meet reciprocally to 
impart and receive new ideas. I have deep-rooted political princi- 
ples, which the law taught me; but I should never think of intro- 
ducing them among men of science, and if, on my return to 
Europe ten or twelve years hence, I should not find more science 
than politics in the club, my seat in it will be at the service of any 
politician who may wish to be one of the party. 

u u 


An 
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An intimate friend of Mr. Blane has '^vritten to him, at my 
request, for the newlj’^-discovered fragrant grass, and should tlie 
plants be sent before the last ships of the season sail, they shall 
be sent to you. Whether they be the nard of the ancients, I must 
doubt, because we have sweet grasses here of innumerable species ; 
and Reuben Burrow brought me an odoriferous grass from the 
place where the Ganges enters India, and where it covers whole 
acres, and perfumes the whole country. From his account of it 
I suspect it to be Mr. Blane’s; but I could make nothing of the 
dry specimens, except that they differed widely from the Jatamansif 
which I am persuaded is the Indian nard of Ptolemy. I can only 
procure the dry Jatamansi^ but if I can get the stalks, roots, and 
flowers from Butan, I will send them to you. Since the death of 
Koenig, we are in great want of a professed botanist. I have 
twice read with rapture the Philosophia Botanicot and have Murray's 
edition of the genera et species plantarum always with me, but, as 
I am no lynx, like Linnaeus, I cannot examine minute blossoms, 
especially those of grasses. 

We are far advanced in the second volume of our Transactions. 
Sir William Jones to JohnWilmot, Esq. 

20 , 1789 . 

Every sentence in your letter gave me great pleasure, 
and particularly the pleasing and just account of your truly vener- 
able father. Lady Jones, after the first pang for the loss of her’s, 
resigned herself with true piety to the will of God. She is very 
weak, and always ill during the heats. I have been, ever since my 
seasoning, as they call it, perfectly well, notwithstandit^ incessant 
business seven hours in a day, for four w five^months in a, year, 
and unremitted application during the vacations, to a vast and in- 
teresting 
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teresting study, a complete knowledge of India, which I can only 
attain in the country itself, and I do not mean to stay in the 
country longer than the last year of the eighteenth century. I re- 
joice that the King is well, but take no interest in the contests of 
your aristocratical factions. The time never was, when I w^ould 
have enlisted under the banners of any faction, though I might 
have carried a pair of colours, if I had not spurned them, in either 
legion. My party is that of the whole people, and my principles, 
which the law taught me, are only to be changed by a change of 
existence. 


Sir William Jones to Mr. Justice Hyde. 

Oct. 20, 1789. 


Though I hope, my dear Sir, to be with you almost as 
soon as this letter, yet I write it because H is the last that I shall 
write to any one for the next eleven months, and I feel so light, 
after the completion of my severe epistolary task, that I am dis- 
posed to play a voluntary. I have answered fifty very long letters 
from Europe, and a multitude of short ones ; among the rest, I 
had one from the Chief Baron, who desires his remembrance to 
you by the title of his old and worthy friend. Another from Master 
Wilmot informs me, that his father. Sir Eardley, had nearly ended 
his eightieth year, with as good health, and as clear intellects as he 
ever had in the prime of life. When I express a hope of seeing 
you in two or three days, it is only a hope ; for I shall affront the 
Mandarin at Chinsura^, if I do not make my annual visit to him; 
now I can only visit him at night, and the wind and tide may delay 
me, as they did last year. In all events I shall be with you if I 
live, before the end of the week, as I am preparing to go on board 
my pinnace. Besides my annuities of Europe letters, which I pay 
at this season, I have been winding up all the odds and ends of all 
* Mr. Titsingfa, Governor of Chinsura. 


m 
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my private or literary concerns, and shall think of nothing for eleven 
months to come but law, European or Indian. I have written 
four papers for our expiring society, on veiy curious subjects, and 
have prepared materials for a discourse on the Chinese : the society 
is a puny, rickety child, and must be fed with pap ; nor shall it die 
by my fault ; but die it must, for I cannot alone support it. In 
my youthful days I was always ready to join in a dance or a 
concert, but I could never bring myself to dance a solitary horn- 
pipe, or to play a solo. When I see Titsingh (who, by the vray^ 
will never write any thing for us, as long as his own Batavian 
society subsists) 1 will procure full information concerning the 
pincushion rice, and will report it to you. Lady Jones is as usual, 
and sends her best remembrance. 1 too am as usual, and as ever, 
dear Sir, your faithful, &c. 

William Jones. 

* 

Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq. 

Oa . so , 1789. 

Your approbation of Sacontala, gives at least as much 
pleasure to the translator as you had from the perusal of it, and 
would encourage me to translate more dramas, if I were not re- 
solved to devote all my time to law, European and Indian. 

The idea of your happiness, (and few men have a jirighter pros- 
pect of it than yourself) reconciles me to our approaching separa- 
tion, though it must be very long ; for I will not see England, 
while the interested, factions which distract it, leave the legislature 
no time for the great operations which are essential for public fe- 
licity, while patriotic virtues are derided as visionary, and wlule 
the rancour of contending parties fills with thorns those particular 
societies, in which I hoped to gather nothing but roses. 1 am 

sorrv 
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sorry (for the metaphor brings to my mind the Bostani Kheiyal*) 
that the garden ef fancy should have as many weeds as that of 
politics. Surajdhak, pronounced it with emphasis, a wonderful 
work ; and a young Mussulman assured me, that it comprised all 
the finest inventions of India and Persia. The work will probably 
mend as it proceeds. 

We must spare ourselves the pain of taking a formal leave ; so 
farewell. May you live happy in a free country ! 

1 am, &c. 


nt * * * * * 

Ibc affectionate wish which concludes these extracts from the 
correspondence of Sir William Jones, was dictated by the circum- 
stance of my departure from India: it has been verified ; and the 
recollection of the place, which I held in iiis esteem, however ae- 
companied with regret for his death is an additional source of that 
happiness, which he wished me to enjoy. 

Among other literary occupations in which he employed himself 
during the two last years, it is to be noticed, that he undertook the 
office of editor of the elegant poem of Hatefi, on the unfortunate 
loves of Laili and Mujnoon, an Arabian youth and princess. The 
benevolent object of his labors renders them interesting, as the book 
was published at his own expense, with a declared appropriation 
of the produce of the sale, to the relief of insolvent debtors in the 
goal at Calcutta. 

In the English preface to the Persian work, he has given a trans- 
lation of five distichs in the measure of the original, and has shewn 

* The Garden of Fancy ; the title of an Eastern romance in Persian, in sixteen 
quarto volumes. 

' that 
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that a bare b^msjMsition of the accents gives five Cnglish couplets 
in the form which some call heroic, and others elegiac. As a 
metrical curiosity, I first transcribe the lines iu the measure of the 
original, with the transposed version of the couplets in the English 
form : 

With cheeks where eternal paradise bloom’d. 

Sweet Laili the soul of Kais had consum’d. 

Transported her heavenly graces he view'd : 

Of slumber no more he thought, nor of food. 

Love rais’d in their glowing bosoms his throne. 

Adopting the chosen pair as his own. 

Together on flowery seats they repos’d : 

Their Jips not one idle moment were clos’d. 

To mortals they gave no hint of their smart : 

Love only the seci*et drew from each heart. 

TRANSPOSITION. 

With cheeks where paradise eternal bloom'd. 

Sweet Laili had the soul of Kais consum’d. 

Her lieav’nly graces he transported view'd : 

No more he thought of slumber, nor of food. 

Love in their glowing bosoms rais’d his throne. 

The chosen pair adopting as his own. 

On flowery seats together they repos’d: 

Their lips one idle moment w^ere not clos’d. 

No bint they gave to mortals of their smart: 

Love only drew the secret from each heart. 

It has already been mentioned, that, in the earliest periods of 
his education. Sir William Jones had applied himself with uncom- 
mon assiduity to the study of prosody, and, as he advanced in the 
acquisition of new dialects, he continued to cultivate a knowledge 
of the laws .of metre, which he found of the greatest utility, in 
ascertaining the text of Oriental authors. In the colledion of his 
works, we read a translation of the first Nemean ode of Pindar, 
as nearly as possible in the same measure as the original, and 

amongst 
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amongst other compositions of the same kind, not intended for 
publication, I find a translation of an ode of Sappho, word for 
word from the original, and syllable for syllable in the same mea- 
sure, by the truest rules of English quantity. 

In the beginning of 1789 the first volume of the Researches of the 
society was published. The selection of the papers was left to the 
judgment of Sir William Jones and he undertook the laborious 
and unpleasant office of superintending the printing. A third part 
of the volume, the most interesting as well as instructive, is oc- 
cupied by the contributions of the president. 

Having passed half of my life in India, I may be permitted to 
avail myself of the opportunity afforded by this publication, to 
vindicate my fellow-labourers in the East, from one amongst many 
reproaches undeservedly bestowed upon them. A disinclination to 
explore the literature and antiquities of Hindustan has been urged, 
as the natural consequence of that immoderate pursuit of riches, 
which was supposed to be the sole object of the servants of the 
East-India Company, and to engross their whole attention. The 
difficulty attending the acquisition of new idioms, the obstacles 
opposed by the fears, prejudices, and the reserve of the natives, 
the constant occupations of official duty, and the injurious effect 
of sedentary application in a tropical climate upon the constitution, 
were unnoticed or disregarded ; and no allowances made for impe- 
diments, which time and perseverance could alone surmount. 

! 

The reproach was unmerited ; and long before the arrival of Sir 
William Jones in India, the talents of several persons there had 
been applied with considerable success, not only to investigations, 
by which the public interests were essentially assisted, but to those 

scientific 
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scientific researches, which be more efiectuallj promoted. The art 
of printing had been introduced into Bengal, by the untaught skill 
of Mr. Wilkins, and had advanced to great perfection ; and many 
publications equally useful and interesting, issued from the press 
which he had established. 

The genius,* example, and direction of Sir William Jones, anti- 
cipated what time might perhaps have effected, but with slower 
progress. With advantages which no European in India possessed, 
he employed the ascendancy derived from his superior learning, 
knowledge, and abilities, to form an institution for promoting and 
preserving the literary labours of his countrymen ; and while he 
exhibited himself an example for imitation, and pointed out in his 
discourses, those extensive investigations which he only was ca- 
pable of conceiving, his conduct was adapted to encourage,^ and 
invite all who possessed talents and knowledge, to contribute to 
the success of the institution. The establishment of the society, 
which does no less honour to him, than to the character of our 

l» 

countrymen in Asia, may hereafter form an important article in the 
general history of arts and sciences ; and, if the future labours of 
the members should be continued with the same zeal, the obliga- 
tions of the public will be proportionably cncreased*.: In the 
twenty years which have elapsed since this establishment was 
formed, more accurate information on the history and antiquities, 
on the arts, sciences, and literature of India, has been given to 
the world, than ever before appeared, and without disparaging the 
labours of other investigators^ and the merit of antecedent publi- 
cations', the volumes of the Asiatic Researches, will ever remain 

* Three volumes of the Asiatic Researches were puUidied before the death of Sir 
William Jones ; a fourth was ready for the press, at the time of his demise, in April 1794 , ] 
and a fifth and sixth volnme have since been receiv«;d in England. 
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an honourable testimony of the zeal and abilities of the British 
residents in Hindustan*. * . 

A copy of this work was transmitted by Sir William JOnes to the 
Right Honourable Henry Dundas, with a letter intimating a wish 
that the King would honour the society by his acceptance of it,- 
with which his Majesty graciously complied-f-. 

* I cannot omit this opportunity of paying a tribute to the enlightened views and 
enlarged policy of Marquis Wellesley, Governor-General of India, in founding a col- 
lege at Fort William, in Bengal, for the instruction of the servants of the East India 
Company, in every branch of useful knowledge. The plan of the institution may per- 
haps have been more extensive than was absolutely necessary for this purpose, but against 
the principle of it, no solid objection could be urged. The functions assigned to the 
servants of the East India Company, are of great magnitude, variety, and importance, 
and to discharge them properly, requires the education of a statesman and legislator, and 
a thorough knowledge of the dialects in use in Hindustan. To enable the servants of the 
Company tolicquire the necessary qualifications for the due discharge of these important 
duties, was the grand object of the institution, which at the same time comprehended 
the religious instruction, and the superin tendance of the morals and habits of the pupils. 
Considered in a secondary and subordinate point of view, it was calculated to promote the 
objects proposed in the formation of the Asiatic society. A volume of essays by the 
students in the college has been published, which does equal honour to them and to the 
institution. 

t The acceptance of the volume by the King, was announced by the following letter : 

Lord Grenville to the Right Honourable H. Dundas. 

Sir, IVhittliall, Feb, 1790. 

Having laid before llie King, Sir William Jones’s letter to you, I am 
directed by His Majesty, to signify his gracious acceptance of the volume transmitted by 
you ; and at the same time, to express His Majesty’s satisfaction in the progress- of the 
sciences in the British establishment in India, and his approbation of the important un- 
dertaking in which Sir Willlum Jones is engaged. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

W, W. Grenville. 


X X 
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In the same year Sir AVilliam presented to the public a transla* 
tion of ah ancient Indian drama, under the title of Sicontala, or 
the Fatal liing^ exhibiting a most pleasing and authentic picture of 
old Hindu manners, and one of the greatest curiosities that the 
literature ef Asia had yet brought to light. Calidas, the author 
of it, whom Sir Wiliam Jones calls the Shakspeare of India, lived in 
the firet century before Christ, not many years after Terence, and 
he wrote several other dramas and poetical pieces, of which only 
Sacontaia has received an European dress. The violation of the 
unities, as well as the mixture of foreign mythology, which consti- 
tutes the machinery of the play, are irreeoiicilcablc with the purer 
tastf, which marks the dramatic compositions of Europe: but, 
although the translator declined offering a criticism on tlie cha- 
racters and conduct of the play, “ from a conviction that tlic 
tastes of men differ as much as the sentiments and passions, and 
“ that in feeling the beauties of art as in smelling flowers, tasting 
** fruits, viewing prospects, and hearing melody, every individual 
“ must be guided by his own sensations and the incommunica- 
“ ble associations of his own ideas,” we may venture to pronounce 
that, exclusive of the wild, picturesque, and sublime imagery which 

* characterizes it, the simplicity of the dialogue in many of the 
scenes, and the natural characters of many of the personages in- 
troduced, cannot fail of exciting pleasure and interest in the 
reader ; who will wish with me, perhaps, that Sir William Jones 
had not rigidly adhered to the determination which he expr^sed, 
not to employ his leisure in translating more of the works of 
Calidas. 

* 

In December 1789, the author of these memoirs was compelled, 
by* the reiterated attacks of severe indisposition, to leans India. 
For an account of the occupations of Sir William Jones* from that 
period to his return, I refer to his correspondence, banning with 

a letter 
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a letter from Count Reviczki* ; the reader will see with pleasure, 
that the miftual regard professed by the two friends had suffered no 
abatement from time or separation. 

London, June 30 , 1789 . 

By the Vestal frigate, -wliie.li was to convey Lord 
CathcaTt to China, I wrote an answer to your elegant Persian 
letter, which I received tlirough Mr. Elmsley. It was a most 
agreeable proof to me, that I was still honoured with a place in 
your remembrance, notwithstanding the distance, w'hich separates ' 
us. I have since learned that Colonel Cathcart died on the voyage, 
and as the Vestal, in consequence of this event, returned to England, 

I am not without apprehension, that ray letter never reached you. 

I have since received a most superb work printed at Calcutta, and 
w'hich would do honor to the first printing office in Europe, accom- 
panied v/ith an elegant and obliging letter. I recognized in it the 
hand of a skilful penman, if I ma}-^ be allo\red to judge; for I have 
so Ions neglected the cultivation of Oriental literature, that I am 
almost as much a stranger to it, as if 1 had never learned it. I 
have never yet seen so elegant a specimen of Oriental typography, 
as that in the Persian poem with which you favoured me. 


I cannot express how much I regret the loss of j'our society 
during my residence in London, which would have afforded me so 
much gratification ; and I doubt if I shall have an opportunity of 
enjoying it after your return, as I must soon enter upon the new 
office conferred upon me by the emperor, of minister at Naples. 
But whatever my destination may be, of this you may be assured, 
that neitiicr absence nor distance will ever weaken my attachment,, 
to you, '’and that during life I shall consider myself equally bound 
by gratitude and inclination to preserve it. I am, Sir, 

Your niost obedient humble servant. 

Count Reviczki. 


* AppcndiJf**No. ‘?8. 
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Sir William Jones to Dr. Price. ^ 

MT DEAR SIR, Chrishna-nagur, Sep, U, 17^. 

» 

I give you 1113^ warmest thanks for your friendly letter, 
and acceptable present of an admirable discourse, which I have 
read ivith great delight. 

****** 'VVe have twenty millions (I 
speak with good information) of Indian subjects, whose laws I am 
now compiling and arranging, in the hope of securing their pro- 
perty to themselves and their heirs. They are pleased with the 
work ; but it makes me a very bad correspondent. I had flattered 
myself with a hope of making a visit to our venerable friend at 
Philadelphia, before the retreat which I meditate to my humble 
cottage in Middlesex ; but God’s will be done. We shall meet, I 
devoutly hope in a happier state. 

To the Rev. Dr. Ford, Principal of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

Chrishna’-nagur^Oct.W, 1790 . 

Though I am for the best of reasons the worst of cor- 
respondents, yet I will no longer delay to thank you for your 
friendly letter of the fourth of February, and for your kind atten- 
tions to Colonel Polier. You have a much better correspondent in 
Mr. Langlas, whose patriotism, I hope, will succeed, and whose 
Persian literature will be a source of delight to him, if not to the 
public. Mr. Wehl’s favour never reached me, or I wcuodd have 
answered it immediately, and I request you to inform him of my 
disappointment. The chances are about three to one against 3rour 
receiving this ; and the fear of writing for tho sport of winds and 
waves, disheartens me whenever 1 take up a pen. 


Sir 
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Sir William Jones to William Shipley, Esq. 

DEAR SIR, Chrishm-nagur, Oct. II, 1790. 

The ships which brought your kind letters arrived so 
near the end of my short vacation, that I have but just time to 
thank you for them, as I do most heartily, as well as for your ac- 
ceptable presents. Anna Maria has recovered from the pang which 
the sad intelligence from England gave her, and a pious resignation 
has succeeded to her natural anguish. You are I hope quite re- 
covered from your illness, and again promoting the welfare and 
convenience of mankind, by your judicious exertions and ingenious 
inventions, to which all possible attention shall be shewn in this 
country. May you very long enjoy the pleasure of doing good, 
which is, I well know, the only reward you seek. It is now set- 
tled here, that the natives arc proprietors of their land, and that it 
shall descend by their own laws. I am engaged in superintending 
a complete system of Indian laws ; but the work is vast, difficult, 
and delicate ; it occupies all ray leisure, and makes me the worst 
of correspondents. I tcust, however, that long letters are not ne- 
cessary to convince you, that I am, &c. 

• 

Sir William Jones to Mrs. Sloper*. 

Chrishna-nagur, Oct. 13, 1700. 

I deserve no thanks for the attentions which it is both 
my duty and my delight to shew our beloved Anna; but you 
deserve, and I beg you to accept my warmest thanks for your enter- 
taining' letter, for your frequent kind remembrance of me, and your 
acceptable present of a snuff-box in the most elegant taste. All 
that you write concerning our friends, is highly interesting to me; and 
all pleasing, except the contents of your last page; but the most 
agreeable part of your letter is the hope which you express, that 
- * Sister to Lady Jones, and jnanied to William Charles Sloprr, Esq. 
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the Bath, waters would restore you to liealtli: .and it gives me infi- 
nite pleasure to know, that your hope has been Realized. Anna 
will give you a full account of herself, and w^.menti(m some of the 
many reasons, that make me a bad correspondent. I thank you 
for Erskine’s speech, but I was myself an advocate so long, that I 
never mind what advocates say, but wliat they prove; and I can only 
examine proofs in causes brought before me. I knew you woidd 
receive with \'our usual good-nature my saucy jests about you? 
hand-writing, but hope you will write to me, as you write to Anna, 
for you know the more any character resembles pot-hooks, &c. 
the better I can read it. My love to Amelia, and to all wliom you 
love, Avhich would give them a claim, if they had no other, to the 
affection of, 

My dear Madam, 

Your ever faithful, 

AVilliam Jones. 

Sir William Jones to Sir J. Macpherson, Bart. 

Chrishna - mgur , Oct . 15 , 1790* 
I give you hearty thanks for your postscript, which 
(as you enjoin secrecy) I will only allude to ambiguously, lest this 
letter should fall into other hands than yours. Be assured tliat 
what I am going to say does not proceed from an imperfect sense 
of your kindness, but really 1 want no addition to my fortune, 
which is enough for me; and, if the whole legislature of Britain 
were to offer me a different station from that which I now fill, I 
should most gratefully and respectfully decline it. The character 
of an ambitious judge is, in my opinion, very dangerous to public 
justice, and if I were a sole legislator it should be enacted 
every judge, as well as every bishop, should r^ain for life iu the 
place which he first accepted. This is not the language of a,.pynic, 
but of a man, who bves his friends, his country and .^Kipkind; 

who 
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who knows the short duration of human life, recollects that he 
has lived four and forty years, and has learned to be contented. 
Of public affairs yoja will receive better intelligence, than I am 
able to give you. My private life is similar to that which you re- 
member: seven hours a day on an average are occupied by my 
duties as a magistrate, and one hour to the new Indian digest, 
for one hour in the evening I read aloud to Lady Jones. We are 
now traveling to the sources of the Nile with Mr. Bruce, whose 
work is very interesting and important. The second volume 
of the Asiatic Transactions is printed, and the third ready for the 
press. I jabber Sanscrit every day with the pundits, and hope, 
before I leave India, to understand it as well as I do Latin. Among 
my letters I find one directed to you ; I have unsealed it and 
though it only shews that I was not inattentive to the note, with 
which you favoured me on the eve of 3 'our departure, yet I annex 
it, because it was yours, though brought back by my servant. 

The latter part of it will raise melancholy ideas ; but death, if 
we look at it firmly is only a change of place : every departure of 
a friend is a sort of death ; and we are all continually dying and 
reviving. We shall all meet ; I hope to meet you again in India ; 
but, wherever we meet, I expect to see you well and happy. 
None of your friends can wish for your health and happiness more 
ardently than, my dear Sir, &c. 

Sir William Jones to R. Morris, Esq. 

Calcutta, Oct. 30 , 1790 . 

When your letter arrived I had begun my judicial 
campaign, and am so busy I can only answer it very shortly. 
Lady J. and myself are sincerely rejoiced, that you have so good 
aa establishment in so fine a country. Need I say, that it would 
give me infinite delight to pronmte your views ? as far as I can 1 

will 
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will promote tbem, but though I have a very extensive acquaint- 
anoCf 1 neither have, nor can have, influence. I can only approve 
and recommend, and do my best to circulat^p^qur proposals. ^Ve 
are equally obliged to you for your kind invitation, as if wc had it 
in our power to accept it ; but I fear we cannot leave Calcutta long 
enough to revisit your Indian Montpelier. As one of the Cymro- 
dorians, 1 am warmly interested in British antiijuities.' and litera- 
ture; but my honour is pledged for the completion of the new 
digest of Hindu laws, and i have not a moment to spare for any 
other stud}'. 


Sir William Jones to Sir J. .Sinclair, 


Bart. 'S^itehall. 


ChrishneMiagur, Oct. 15, 1791. 


You may rely upon my best endeavours to procure 
information concerning the Asiatic wool, or soft hair; and the 
animals that carry it. I had the pleasure of circulating your yery 
interesting tracts at Calcutta, and of exhibiting the specimens of 
very beautiful wool with which you favoured me. My own time, 
however, is engaged from morning to night in discliarging my 
public duties, and in arranging the new digest of Indian laws. 1 
must therefore depend chiefly on others in procuring the informa- 
tion you are desirous of obtaining. Mr. Bebb of the board of 
trade, and Colonel Kyd who superintends the Company’s garden, 
have promised to assist me. The wool of these provinces is too 
coarse to be of use ; but that of Kerman in Persia, which you know 
by the name of Carmanian wool, is reckoned exquisitely fine, and 
you might I suppose procure the sheep from Bombay. The shawl 
goats would live, I imagine, and breed, in England ; but it is no 
less difficult to procure the females from Cashmir, than to jmxnire 
mares from Arabia. When you see Mr. Richardson, do me the 
favour to give him my best thanks for the parcel, which he seat me 
by the desire of the Highland Society. ^ 
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Sir William Jones to George Harding, Esq. 

MT DEAR Chrishna-nai^r, Ott. 16, 1791. 

If the warmth of hearts were measured by the fre- 
quency of letters, my heart must be thought the coldest in the 
world ; but you, I am confident, will never apply so fallacious a 
thermometer. In serious truth, I am, and must be, the worst of 
correspondents for the following reasons among a hundred, a strong 
glare and weak eyes, long tasks and short day-light, confinement 
in court six houre a day, and in my chambers three or four, not to 
mention casual interruptions and engagements. You spoke so 
lightly of your complaint, that I thought it must be transient, and 
should have been extremely grieved, if, in the very moment when 
I heard you had been seriously ill, I had not heard of your reco- 
very. 

Anna Maria has promised me to sail for Europe in January 1793, 
and I will follow her, when I can live as well in England on my 
private fortune as I can do here on half my salary. * * ♦ 

I cannot but like your sonnets, yet wish you would abstain from 
politics, which add very little to the graces of poetry. 

Sir William Jones to Sir Joseph Banks. 

Chrishm-nagur, Oet. 18, 1791. 

I thank you heartily for your kind letters, but perhaps 
1 cannot express my thanks better than by answering them as 
exactly as I am able. 

First, as to sending plants firom India, I beg you to accept my 
excuses, > and to make them to Sir George Young, for my apparent 
^nattentioii. to such commissions. In short, Jf you wi^.to transfer 

Y Y 
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our Indian plants to the Western islands, the Company must direct 
Kyd a«d Roxburgh to send them, and their own captaifts to receive 
them, and attemd to them. 

We are in sad want of a travelling botanist, with some share of 
my poor friend Koenig’s knowledge and zeal. A stationary botanist 
would fix on the indigo-fera, as the chief object of his care. Rox- 
burgh will do much on the coast, if he can be relieved from his 
terrible heah-achs, but here we have no assistance. 

I have neither eyes nor time for a botanist, yet with Lady Jones’s 
assistance, I am continually advancing; and we have examined 
about 170 Linnsean genera. She brought home, a morning or two 
ago, the most lovely epidendrum that ever was seen, but the descrip- 
tion of it would take up too much room in a letter ; it grew on a 
lofty amra, but it is an air plant, and puts forth its fragrant ena- 
meled blossoms in a pot without earth ot water : none of the many 
species of Linnaeus corresponds exactly with it. You must not 
imagine that, because 1 am, and shall be, saucy about the Linnaean 
language, that I have not the highest veneration for its great 
authdr ; but 1 think his diction barbarous and pedantic, particu- 
larly in his Phihsophia Botanica, which I have a right to criticise, 
having read it three times with equal attention and pleasure. Had 
Van Rheede Exhibited the Sanscrit names with accuracy, we 
should not be puzzled with reading the Indian poems and medical 
tracts ; but in all his twelve volumes, I have not found above ten 
or twelves names correctly expressed, either ia Sanscrit or Arable. 
I shall touch again on botany, but I proceed with your first letter. 
I have little knowledge of 'Yacob Bruce ; |)Ut his five volumes, 
which 1 read aloud, (except some passages whitli I could oui^ 
wiidi my eyes) are so entertaiifing ttet I for five and 

fdltdily fofgtkve not only ins dii^Udses boiktfikti 
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in Arabic, but even his arrogancei which he carries extra ftammantia 
memia tnundi, 

Keir's paper on distilling I never saw in print, though I must 
have heard it read by our secretary ; but as the worthy author of 
it is in London, where you will have probably met him, he will 
satisfy you on the subject. 

The madhuca is, be3'ond a doubt, the bassia ; but I can safely 
assert, that not one of fifty blossoms which I have examined, had 
16 filaments, 8 above the throat, and 8 within the tube. That 
Koenig, whom I knew to be very accurate, had seen such a cha- 
racter, I doubt not, but he should not have set it down as constant. 
1 frequently saw 26 and 28 filaments, sometimes 12, and the 
average was about 20 or 22. By the way, my excellejnt firieud, 
y'ou will do us capital service, cither by printing Koenig's manu- 
scripts or by sending us a copy of them ; and we will send you in 
return, not only the correct Sanscrit names, but the plants them- 
selves, at least the seeds, if j'ou can prevail on any captain to take 
care of them * *' * * * * * 

That the poem of Calidas entertained you, gives me great plea- 
sure, but it diverts me extremely to hear from others, that the au- 
thenticity of the poem is doubted in England ; but I am not sure 
tliat my own errors of inattention may not have occasioned mis- 
takes, The use of the pollen in flowers is, I believe, well known to 
the Brahmans ; but I am not sure, that 1 have not added the epi- 
thet prolific, to distinguish it from common dust, which would have 
been the exact version of renu. The blue nifinphaa, which I have 
sound reasons fur believing the lotus of Egypt, is a native of 
Upper India; here we have only llie wliite and rose-coloure^. 
j^ameut is not used as a botanical word, but merely as a thread, 
the filaments for the bnm^let are drawn , from the stalk of the 

' npmphaa. 
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nymfAaa ' The hwti properly «o called, may not be a native^ 
Bengal ; but Calidas lived at Ugein, and lays his scene aewr the 
northern mountains ; all the rest is clear : bpars and hours, and all 
wild beasts have t^en hunted here immemonally. The atcih, sings 
charmingly here in the spring ; Polier will shew you drawings of the 
male and female, but will perhaps call it co-il : the story of its eggs 
always struck me as very remarkable. The amra is mangifera: 
the mellica, I believe, nyctantha zambak ; the madhavi creeper, 
banisiena. The ema^ 1 cannot see in blossom. The swaha is mi- 
mosa odoraiissma, the pippdla, Jicus reUgiosa, If I recollect lazsha^ 
it is not a plant, but lac. Vana dosini is a Sanscrit epithet of the 
banistetia. As to nard, 1 know not what to say ; if the Greeks 
meant only fragiant grass, we have nards in abundance, acorus, 
schoentiSf andropogorty cyperusy &c. But 1 have no evidence that 
they meant any such thing. On Arrian, or rather on Aristobulus, 
we cannot safely rely, as they' place cinnamon in Arabia, and 
myrrh in Persia. Should any travelling botanist find the species of 
andropogoHy mentioned by Dr. Blane in the plains of Ckd^osia, it 
would be some evidence, but would at the same time prdve that it 
was not the Indian nard, '4hich never was supposed to grow in 
Persia. As at present advised, 1 believe the Indian nard of the 
ancients to have been a valerian, at least the nard of Ptolemy, 
which is brought from the very country, mentioimd by him as 
famed for spikenard. 

An d now, my dear Sir Joseph, 1 have gone through both your 
letters : 1 am for many good reasons a bad correspondent, but 
principally because the discharge of my public duties Iraves me no 
more time than is sufficient for necessary refreshments and relaxation. 

The last twenty years of my life X shall spuad, X trust, in a atudi> 
ous retreat; and if you know of a pleasant country house to be 

disposed 
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dtsptned of in your part of Middlesex, with pasture ground for my 
cattle, and garden ground enough for my amusement, have the 
goodness to inform me of it. I shall be happy in being your neigh* 
hour, and, though 1 write little now, will talk then as much as you 
please. , 

* 

1 believe I shall send a box of inestimable manuscripts, Sanscrit 
and Arabic, to your friendly care. If I return to England, you 
will restore them to me ; if I die in my voyage to China, or my 
journey through Persia, you will dispose of them as you please.* 
Wherever I may die, I shall be, while I live, my dear Sir, &c. 

Sir William Jones to Warren Hastings, Esq. 

MT DEAR SIR, Chrishna-mgur, Oct. 20, 1791. 

Before you can receive this, you will, I doubt not, 
have obtained a complete triumph over your persecutors; and 
your chsuructer will have risen not brighter indeed, but more con- 
spicuously bright, from the furnace of their jtersecution. Happy 
should I be if I could congratulate you in person on your victory ; 
but though 1 liave a fortune in England, w'hich might satisfy a 
man of letters, yet I have not enough to establish that absolute 
independence, which has been the chief end and aim of my life ; 
and I must stay in this country a few years longer : Lady Jones 
has however promised me to take her passage for Europe in January 
1793, and I will follow her when I can. She is pretty well, and 
presents her kindest remembrance to you and Mrs. Hastings, whom 
I thank most heartily for a very obliging and elegant letter. My 

• The MSS. here alluded to, after the demise of Sir William Jones, were pre- 
sented, together with another large collecdon of Eastern MSS. to the Royal Society, by 
-Lady Jones. A catalc^e, compiled by Mr. Wilkina, it inserted in the 6d) Tolume of 
;fiir William Jones’s wwks. 
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own health has by God’s blessing been very firm, but my eyes are 
weak, and I have constantly employed them eight or nine hours 
a day. My principal amusement is botany, and the conversatioa 
of the pundits, with whom 1 talk fluently in the language of the 
Gods ; and my business, besides the discharge of my public duties, 
is the translation of Menu, and of the digest which has been com- 
piled at my instance. Our society still subsists, and the third 
volume of their transactions is so far advanced, that it will cer- 
tainly be published next season. Samuel Davis has translated the 
Surya Siddhanta, and is making discoveries in Indian astronomy ; 
w’hile Wilford is pursuing his geographical enquiries at Benares, and 
has found, or thinks he has f()und, an account of Africa and Eu- 
rope, and even of Britain by name, in the Scanda Puran ; he has 
sent us a chart of the Nile fi-oin Sanscrit authorities, and I ex- 
pect soon to receive his proofs and illustrations. Of public affairs 
ill India, I say little, because I can say nothing with certainty ; 
the seasons and elements have been adverse to us in Mysore. 
Farewell, my dear si; and believe me to be with unfeignui regard, 

Your faithful and obedient, 

William Joxes. 

H 

Sir William Jones to Sir Joseph Banks. 

' Calcutta, Nov, 19, 1791. 

Since I sent my letter to the packet of the Queen, I 
received the inclosed from a Hindu of my acquaintance, and I send 
his cusha flowers, which I have not eyes to examine, especially in 
a season of business. The leaves are very long, with a pmnt 
excessively long and fine, their edges are rough downwards, in other 
respects smooth. As this plant is to my knowledge celebrated in 
thp veda, I am veiy desirous of knowing its Linasean name. ^'1 
cannot find it in Van Rheede. ’ ' 

* # * • * ♦ -a ' 

The 
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The frequent allusions in tliese letters to local or botanical sub- 
jects may render them particularly interesting only to the friends 
a»d correspondents of Sir William Jones, but they describe his 
occupations and contain his mind, which I wish to display ; they 
exibit a warmth of affection for his friends, upright principles, a 
manly independence, and a desire of honourable distinction, com- 
bined with a contempt for all ambition incompatible with his pub- 
lic character. The frequent mention of the work which he had 
undertaken is equally a proof of his opinion of the importance 
of it, and of his solicitude to make it as perfect as possible. 

The manner in which he mentions the travels of Mr. Bruce shews, 
that he was not one of the sceptics who doubted of his veracity. In 
a paper which he presented to the society in Calcutta, he recites a 
conversation with a native of Ab 3 "ssinia, who had seen and known 
Mr. Bruce at Gwender, and who spoke ot him in very honourable 
terms. At the period of this convereation, the travels were not 
publishe<||r; but it was too particular and desqpiptive to leave room 
for doubt, as to the identity of Mr. Bruce, and of his having passed 
some years in Abyssinia. 

Of the cori’espondence of Sir William Jones in 1792, if it were 
not altogether suspended by his more important studies and avoca- 
tions, no part has been communicated to me. In March 1793, I 
returned to Bengal with a commission to succeed Marquis Corn- 
wallis, in his station of Governor-General w’henever he thought 
proper to relinquish it, and I had the satisfaction to 6nd my friend, 
although somewhat debilitated by the climate, in a state of health 
whicli promised a longer duration of lus life than it pleased Pro- 
vidence to assign him. The ardour of his mind had suffered no 
abatement, and his application was unremitted. The completion 
of the work which he had undertaken, occupied the principal por- 
tion 
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tion of his leisure ; and the remainder of his time which could be 
spaied, was as usual devoted to literaiy and scientiBc ^rsuits. 
Botanical researches occasionally diverted his hours of rekxationv 
but he found impediments to them from the weakness of his si^^t, 
and beat of the climate. 

The constitution of Lady Jones, which was naturally ddicate, 
liad suffoed so much from repeated attacks of indisposition, that a 
change of climate had long been prescribed by the physicians, as 
the only means of preserving her life ; but her affectionate attach^ 
mrat to her husband had hitherto induced her to remain in India, 
in opposition to thif advice, though with the full conviction that 
the recovery of her health, in any considerable degree, was impos* 
sible. She knew that the obligation which he had voluntarily con« 
tracted, to translate the digest of Hindu and Mahommedan laws, 
was the only, though insuperable obstacle to his accompanying her, 
and his entreaties were necessary to gain her reluctant assent to 
undertake the voy^|||||||B without his society. In the couise of his 
correspondence, we trace his ardour to explore the new objects of 
investigation which increasing knowledge had discovered to him, 
and an intention to pursue the line of his researches through Persia 
or China, by a circuitous rout to his native country ; and at an 
earlier period, when the extent of the field of investigation ap- 
peared boundless, he had declared his determination to remain in 
“ India until the close of the century, if it should please God to 
prolong bis life. But affection set limits to his zeal for knowledge, 
and when it was finally settled that Lady Jones should return to 
England, he determined himself to follow her in the ensuing seastm, 
hoping by Hiis period to have discharged his engagements with tiie 

government of India. She embarked ih December 1793* 
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In the beginning of 1794, Sir William Jones published a work, 
in which he had long been engaged, a translation of the Ordinances 
of Menu, comprizing the Indian system of duties religious and 
civil. This task was suggested by the same motives, which had 
induced him to undertake the compilation of the digest, to aid 
the benevolent intentions of the legislature of Great Britain, in 
securing to the natives of India the administration of justice, to a 
certain extent, by their own laws. Menu is esteemed by the 
Hindus the first of created beings, and not the oldest only, but the 
holiest, of legislators ; and his system is so comprehensive and so 
minutely exact, that it may be considered as an institute of Hindu 
law, prefatory to the more copious digest. 

This work, to use the Avoids of the translator contains abundance 
of curious matter, extremely interesting both to speculative Jawj-^ers 
and antiquaries, with many beauties, wliich need not be pointed 
out, and Avith many blemishes, Avhich cannot be justified or pal- 
liated. It is indeed a svstem of despotism |lid priestcraft, both 
limited by Iuav, but artfully conspiring to g.ve mutual support, 
though Avith mutual checks ; it is filled Aviih strange conceits in 
metaphysicks and natural philosophy, Avith idle superstitions, and 
Avith a scheme of theology most obscurely figurative, and conse- 
quently liable to dangerous misconception ; it abounds Ai’ith minute 
and childish formalities, Avith ceremonies generally absurd, and often 
ridiculous; the punishments are partial and painful, for some crimes 
dreadfully cruel, Ibr others renrehensibly slight ; and the very 
morals, though rigid enough on the Avhole, are in one or tAA'o instances 
(as in the case of light oaths and ])ious perjury) unaccountably 
relaxed ; nevertheless, a spirit of sul.'iime devotion, of benevolence 
to mankind, and of amiable tenderness to all creatures, pervadjes 
the Avhole AA'ork ; the style of it has a certain austere majesty, that 
sounds like the language of legislation, and extorts a respectful awe ; 
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the sentiments of independence upon all beings but God, and the 
harsh admonitions even to kings are truly noble; and the many 
panegyrics on the Gayatri, the mother, as it is called, of the veda, 
prove the author to have adored, not the visible material sun, but 
that divine and incomparably greater light, to use the words of 
the most venerable text in the Indian Scripture, which illumines all^ 
delights all, from which all proceed, to which all must return, and 
which can alone irradiate, not our visual organs, but our souls and 
our intellects. 

This appreciation ol‘ a work, which had occupied so large a 
portion of his time and attention, affords a proof of the judgment 
and candour of Sir William Jones. The ordinances of Menu arc 
by no means calculated for general reading ; but they exhibit the 
manners of a remarkable j)eoplc, in a remote age, and unl'okl the 
princijdes of the moral and religious systems, to which the Hindus 
have invariably adhered, notwithstanding their long subjection to 
a foreign dominion.^'- 

I now present to the reader, the last letter which I received from 
Sir William Jones, written two months Ijcforc the departure ot 
Lady Jones from India. 

MY DEAK SIR, 

A few days after I troubled you about the j'acht, 1 
felt a severe pang on hearing of your domestic misfortune; and 
1 felt more for you than I shmdd for most men, on so melancholy 
an occasion, because I well know the sensibility of your heart. 
The only topic of consolation happily presented itself to you : reason 
perhaps might convince us, that the death of a created being never 
happens without the will of the Creator, who governs this world 
by a special interposition of his providential care ; but, as this is 

a truth 
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'a truth which revelation expressly teaches us, our only true comfort 
in affliction must be derived from Christian pliilosophy, which is 
so far from encouraging us to stifle our natural feelings, that even 
the divine author of it wept on the death of a friend. This doctrine, 
though superfluous to you, is always present to my mind; and I 
shall have occasion in a few years, by the course of nature, to 
])ress it on the mind of Lady Jones, the great age of whose mother 
is one of my reasons for hoping most anxiously, that nothing may 
])revent her returning to England this season. * * * « 

.1 will follow her as soon as 1 can, possibly at the beginning of 
17!).5, but j)r()bably not till the season after that; for although 1 
shall have more than enough to supj>ly all the wants of a man, 
who would rather have bciui Cincinnatus with his plough, than 
Iak'uIIus Avith all his wealth, yet I wish to complete the system 
of Indian laws while I rcniain in India, because I wish to perform 
w hatevor 1 promise with the least possii)le imperfection ; and in 
*<0 difficult a woik doubts might arise, which the pundits alone 
could remove. Vou continue 1 hope to find “the gardens healthy, 
nothing can be more pleasant than the hous? in wdiich we live; 
])ut it might justly be called the temple of the w'inds, especially 
as it has an octagonal form, like that erected at Athens to those 
boistejous diviniti('s. 1 cannot get rid of the rhcuinatisin which 
their keen breath has given me, and submit Avith reluctance to the 
necessity of Avrapping myself in shawls and flannel. W'c (Continue 
to be charmed Avilh the perspicuity, moderation, and v'loqucucc of 
Eilangieri. 

Of European polities 1 think as Tittle as possible, not because 
they do not interest my heart, but b'^cause they give me too much 
pain. 1 have “ good will toAvards men, and Avish peace on earth,” 
but 1 see chiefly under the sun, the tAVo classes of men Avhom 
Solomon describes, the oppressor and the oppressed. I have no 

fear 
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fear in England of open despotism, nor of anarchy. I shall * 
cultivate my fields and gardens, and think as little as possible of 
inonarchs or oligarciis. 

I am, &c. 

« 

It \v6uld not be easy to give expression to the feelings excited 
bj' the perusal of this letter, nine ycai*s after the date of it. In 
recalling the memory ai domestic misfortunes, which time had 
nearly obliterated, it revives with new force the recollection of that 
friend, whose sympathy endeavoured to sooth the sorrows of a 
father for the loss of his children. The transition by Sir AVilliam 
Jones to the circumstances of his own situation is natural, and the 
conjugal bosom may perhaps sympathize with a fond husband, an- 
ticipating the afBiction of the wife of his affection, and his own 
efforts to console her; that wife however still survives to lament her 
irreparable loss in the death of Sir William Jones himself, and has 
had for some years, the happiness to console, by the tendcrest as- 
siduities, the increasing infirmities of an aged mother *. 

Tlie friends of religion, who know the value of the “ sure and 
“ certain hopes” which it inspires, w'ill remark with satisfaction, the 
pious sentiments expressed by Sir William Jones a few months only 
before his ovvn death. They will recollect the determination which 
he formed in youth, to examine with attention the evidence of our 
holy religion, and will rejoice to find unprejudiced enquiry termi- 
nating, as might be expected, in a rational conviction of its truth 
and divine authority. 

Of this conviction his publications, though none of them were 
professedly religious, afford ample and indubitable testimony, and 

^ Mrs. Shipley died on the gth of March 1803, in her 87th year. She retained all her 
faculties to that prolonged period. 

I cannot 
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I cannot deem it a superfluous task (to me, indeed i( will be most 
grateful) to select from them, and from such other materials as I 
jmsscss, his opinions on a subject of undeniable importance. 

Amongst the papers written by Sir William Jones, I find the 
following prayer composed by him on the first day of the year 1782, 
about fifteen months before his embarkation for India, and more 
than twelve years before his death. ^ 

A PRAYER. 

Eternal and incomprehensible Mind, who, by thy boundless power, 
before time began, created’st innumerable worlds for thy glory, and 
innumerable orders of beings for their happiness, which thy infinite 
goodness prompted thee to desire, and thy infinite wisdom enabled 
thee to know ! we, thy creatures, vanish into nothing belbre thy 
supreme majesty ; we hourly feel our weakness; we daily bewail our 
rices; we continually acknowledge our /o/Zy ; thee only we adore 
with awful veneration ; thee we thank with tlie most fervent zeal ; 
thee we praise with astonishment and rapture ; to thy power wc 
humbly submit ; of thy goodness wc devoutly implore protection : 
on thy wisdom we firmly and chearfully rely. We do but open oui 
eyes, and instantly we perceive thy divine existence; wc do but 
exert our reason, and in a momcni wc discover thy divine attributes; 
but our eyes could not behold thy splendor, nor could our minds 
comprehend thy divine essence : we see thee only through thy stu- 
pendous and all perfect works; Ave know thee only by that ray ot 
sacred light, Avhich it has pleased thee to reveal. Nevertheless, if 
creatures too ignorant to conceive, and too depraved to pursue, the 
means of their own happiness, may without presumption express 
their wants to their Creator, let us tjumbly supplicate thee to re- 
move from us that evil, which thou hast permitted for a time to exist, 
that the ultimate good of all may be complete, and to secure us 

from 
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from that iv'ce, Avhich thou sulforest to »))rcad snares around us, that 
the triumph of virtue may be more conspicuous. Irradiate our 
minds with all useful truth; instil into our liearts a spirit of general 
benevolence ; give understanding to the foolish ; meekness to the 
proud ; temperance to the dissolute ; fortitude to the feeble-hearted ; 
hope to the desponding ; faith to the unbelieving ; diligence to the 
slothful ; patience to those who arc in pain, and thy celestial aid to 
those who are in dangem: comfort the* ajllicted ; relic’vo the dis~ 
tressed; suj>ply the hungry with salutary food, and the thirsty with 
a plentiful stream. Imj)ule not our doubts to indifference, nor our 
slomiess of belief to hardness of heart ; but be indulgent to our im- 
j)crfect nature, and supply our l>y thy heavenly favour. 

“ Suffer not, we anxiously pray, suffer not oppression to j)rcvaiJ over 
“ innocence, nor the misiht of the avenger over the weakness of the- 
“ just." henever we address thee in our retirement from the 
vanities of the world, if our prayers avc foolish, pity ns; if presump- 
tuous, pardon us ; if acceptable to thee, grant tlnnn, all powerful 
(iOD, grant them ; and, as with our living voice, and with our 
dying lips, we will express our submission to thy decrees, adore thy 
providence, and ble.ss thy dispensations, so in all future states, to 
Avhich we reverently hope thy goodness will I’aisc us, grant that we 
may continue praising, admiring, venerating, worshipping thee more * 
and more, through worlds without number, and ages without end I 

Jan. 1, 1782. 

I do not adduce this prayer as evidence of the belief of Sir 
AVilliam Jones in the doctrines of Jesus Christ, although 1 think 
that such a composition could hardly have been framed by an un- 
believer in the Gospel ; or if this be deemed possible, that a mind 
capable of feeling the sentiments Avhich it expresses, could long have 
withheld its assent to the truths of revelation. It is evidently the 
effusion of a pious mind, deeply impressed with an awful sense of 

the 
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the infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence of his Creator, and of 
the ignorance, Aveakness, and depravity of human nature, senti- 
ments wliich the reason of mankind strongly suggests, and which 
revelation expressly teaches. Let it be remembered, that long be- 
fore this prayer was written. Sir William Jones had demonstrated* 
to his own' satisfaction, that Jesus was the Messiah, predicted by 
the Projjhets ; that amongst his jjrojecled occupations in India, 
one f was to translate the Psalms into Persic, and the Gos])el of 
Luke into Arabic ; a design, which could only have originated in 
his conviction of the importance and insj)iration of these divine 
books ; that in the yeai‘ afier the date of the prayer, Ave luive a 
direct and })ublic avoAval of his belief in the divinity of our 
Saviour j.: and again in the iK'xt, another prayer by him, expressing 
his exclusive reliance on the merits ol’ his Jiedeemer for his ac- 
reptance Avith God §. 

Amongst the publications of Sir William Jones, in Avhich his 
religious sentiments are cxprcs.-ed, I shall fu>t notice, A Disser- 
tation on ihe Gods of Greece, and Howe, Avritten in 1784, 

but revised and prinle J in 178G, in Avhich the folloAving passage 
occurs, “ Dis(juisitions conceining the manners and conduct of 
“ our species, in early times, or indeed at any^ time, arc always 
“ curious at least, and amusing ; but they are highly interesting to 
“ such as can say of themselves Avith Ciiuf,mp.s in the play, ‘ We 
“ are men, and take an interest in all that relates to mankind.’ 
“ They may even be of solid im[ ortance in an age, Avhen some iii- 
“ telligent and virtuous persons are inclined to doubt the authen- 
“ ticity of accounts delivered by Moses, concerning the primitive 
** world ; since no modes or sources of reasoning can be unimportant, 
** which have a tendency to remove such doubts. Either the fii'st 

* Memoirs, page(>5. f Ibid, p. 228. f Ibid, p. 231. § Ibid, p. Q 49 . 
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** eleven cliapters of Genesis, all due allowances being made for a 
“ figurative Eastern style, are true, or the whole fabric of our 
“ national religion is false, a conclusion, which none of us I trust 
“ would wish to be drawn. 1, rcho cannot help believing the divinity 
“ of the Messiah, from the undisputed antiquity, and manifest 
“ completion of many prophecies, especially those of Isaiah, 
in the only person recorded by history, to whom they are ap- 
“ plicable, am obliged of course to believe the sanctity of the 
venerable books, to which that sacred person refei*s as genuine ; 
but.it is not the truth of our national religion, as such, that 1 
“ have at heart; it is truth itself; and if any cool, unbiassed 
“ reader, will clearly convince me, that Moses drew his narrative 
“ through Egyptian conduits from the primeval fountains of Indian 
“ literature, 1 shall esteem him as a friend, for having weeded my 
“ mind from a capital error, and promise to stand among the fore- 
“ most, in assisting to circulate the truth which he has ascertained. 
“ After such a declaration, I cannot but persuade myself, that no 
“ candid man will be displeased, if in the course of my work, I 
“ make as free with any arguments, that he ma 3 ’’ have advanced, as 
“ I should really desire him to do, with any of mine, tliat he may 
“ be disposed to controvert.” 

Let not the candour of the declaration, contained in the pre- 
ceding quotation, alarm the serious Christian; the fair inference to 
be drawn from it is this, that Sir William Jones was incapable of af- 
firming what he did not fully believe, and the avowal of his faith 
in the divinity of our Saviour, is therefore to be received as decisive 
evidence of the sincerity of his belief: indeed his declaration may 
be considered as the proof of his faith ; and his faith to be 
gfounded in proportion to the openness of his declaration. That 
any reasoner could convince him, that Moses had borrowed his 
narrative from Indian sources, he never for a moment supposed, 

and 
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and if a doubt could be entertained on this subject, another pas- 
sage in the same dissertation must at once annihilate it. He had 
indeed no hesitation to acknowledge his persuasion, tliat a connec- 
tion subsisted between the old idolatrous nations of Egypt, India, 
Greece, and Italy, long before they migrated to their several set- 
tlements, and conseciuently before the birth of Moses ; but he was 
equally pereuaded, that the truth of the proposition could in no 
degree affect the veracity and sanctity of the Mosaic history, which, 
if any confirmation of it were necessary, it Avould rather tend to 
confirm. 

“ The divine legate (I now tpiote his words) educated by the 
“ daughter of a king, and in all respects highly accomplished, 
“ could not but know the mythological system of Egypt, but he 

tmist have condemned the superstiticuis of that pco])le, and de- 
“ spiM;d the speculative a))surdities of their priests, though some 
“ of their traditions concerning the creation and tlic flood, were 
“ founded on truth. Who was better a(‘qufiinted with the my- 
“ thology of Athens than Socrates ? AV ho more accurately versed 
“ in the rabbinical doctrines than Paul ? AVho possessed clearer 
“ ideas of all ancient astronomical systems than Newton, or of 
“scholastic metaphysicks than Locker Jii whom could tt., 

“ Romish Church have had a more liniiiidabh; oj)j)onent than in 
“ Chillingworth, nhose deep knowledge of its tenets reiulered him 
“ so competent to dispute them? In a word, who more exactly 
“ knew the abominable rites an 1 bhocking id(;latry of Canaan than 
“ A1 oses himself? Act the learning of those gnat men only in- 
“ cited them to S'M'k other sources of truth, ])icty, and virtue, 

“ than those in whicli they had lone been immersc'tl. There is no 
“ shadow then of a fouiulation fo; an opinion, that Moses bor- 
“ rowed the first nine or ten chaptei-; of Genesis from the literature 

• A “ of 
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“ of Egypt ; still less can the adamantine pillars of our Christian 

faith be moved by the result of any debates on the comparative 
“ antiquity of the Hindus and Egyptians, or of any enquiries into 
“ the Indian theology.” 

From the same dissertation I select another passage, which 
from its importance is entitled to particulai* notice, while it 
evinces the solicitude of Sir William Jones to correct a miscon- 
ception, which in my opinion, has been idly and injudiciously 
brougljf forward to support a fundamental tenet of evangelical 
revelation. 

“ Very respectable natives have assured me, that one or two 
“ missionaries have been absurd enough in their 2eal for the 
** conversion of the Gentiles, to urge, that the Hindus were even 
“ now almost Christians, because their liraraha, Vishnu, and Ma- 
“ hesa, were no other than the Christian Trinity ; a sentence in 
“ which we can only doubt whether folly, ignorance, or impiety, 
“ predominates.” 

Tlie three Hindu deities, were perhaps originally personifications 
only of the creating, preserving, and destroying, or, as it may be 
understood, the reproducing power of the Supreme Being. By the 
bulk of the people they are considered as distinct personages, each 
invested with divine attributes ; and the mythological wiitings of 
the Hindus contain most ample and absurd histories of them ; 
but in the Vedanti philosophy, which is evidently Platonic, the 
Almighty, known by the mystical and incommunicable appellation 
of O’M, is the only being, and all others, including Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Mahesa, are only the creatures of idea or perception, 
which will perish in the general annihilation, whilst O’M alone 

survives 
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survives through all eternity*. Thus whether we consider the vulgar 
opinion respecting these three divinities, or that of the Vedanti sect, 
nothing (to use the words of Sir William Jones) can be more evi- 
dent, than “ that the Indian triad, and that of Plato, which he 
“ calls the Supreme Good^ the reason and the soul, are infinitely 
“ removed from the holiness and sublimity of the Christian doc- 
“ trine of the Trinity, and that the tenet of our Church cannot 
“ without profaneness, be compared with that of the Hindus, 
“ which has an apparent resemblance to it, but a very different 
“ meaning.” 

* On this suljjoct, I shall take the liberty to quote some curious passages from a trans- 
lation of a Persic version of the Yoog Vaahiesti, a very ancient composition in Sanscrit. 
Tiiere are several Persian versions of this work ; but many pages of that from which the 
present translation is given, were compared with the original Sanscrit, and found to be 
ftub.siantially accurate. 

Tlie instability of the world, and of every thing contained in it is certain ; hence it 
will one day happen, that the evil deities who are now so powerful, shall fall into anni- 
hilalion, and the Debtas distinguished by the title of Amrit, or immortal, shall perish. 
The Bermhand, on which all nature depends for existence, shall be broken, and not a 
trace remain of Bramha, Vishnu, or Siva. Time, liavii g annihilated all, shall Aiw- 
perish. 

Bramha, Vishnu, and Mahdeva, notwithstanding their exalted dignity, fall into 
the jaws of inexistence. 

You are not to consider Vishnu, Bramha, or Mahclcva, and other incorporate beings 
as the deity, although they have each the denomination of deva or divine ; these are 
all created, whilst the Supreme Being is without beginning or end, unformed and un- 
created— worship and adore him. 

** The worship which is paid to the ii.iVrior deities and the representations of them, 
" proceeds from this : mankind in general are more affected by appearances than 
realities; the former they comprehend, but the latter arc difficult to be understood. 
** Hence learned tutors lirst place figures before them, that their minds may be com- 
posed, and conducted by degrees to the essen'ial Unity who survives the annihilation, 
when the Debtas, and all created existence are dissolved and absorbed into* his 
essence.” 


At 
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At the end of the same treatise, Sir William Jones enumraates 
the sad obstacles to the extension of our “ pure faith'* in Hindustan, 
and concludes as follows : 

“ The only human mode perhaps of causing so great a revolution, 
“ is to translate into Sanscrit and Persian, such chapters of the 
“ prophets and particularly Isaiah, as are iiulisputably evangelical, 
“ together with one of the (lospels, and a plain prefatory discourse 
“ containing full evidence of the very distant ages, in which the 
“ predictions themselves and the history of the divhic person predic- 
“ ted, were severally made public, and then quietly to disj)crse the 
“ work amons: the well-educated natives, with Avliom. if in due time 
“ it failed of promoting very salutary fruit by its natural inilucnce, 
“ we could onh' lament more than ever, the strength of prejudice 
“ and weakness of unassisted reason.” 

That the conversion of the Hindus to the Christian religion, 
■would have afforded him the sincerest pleasure, may be fairly infei- 
red from the above ]>ussage; his wish that it should take })lace, is 
still more clearly expressed in the following (piotation from one of 
his Hymns to Laeshmi, the Ceres of, India, and a personification 
of the Divine Goodness. After describing most feelingly and poeti- 
cally the horrid effects of famine in India, he thus concludes the 
hymn. 


From ills, that painted, harrow up the breast, 
(What agonies, if'real, must they give !) 
Preserve thy vot’rics : be their labours blest 1 
Oh ! bid the patient Hindu rise and live, 
ilis erring mind, that wizzard lore beguiles. 
Clouded by priestly wiles. 

To senseless nature bows, for nature’s God. 


Now 
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Now, stretch’d o’er ocean’s vast, from happier isles. 
He sees the wand of empire, not the rod : 
may those beams that Western skies illume y 
Disperse tK unholy gloom! 

Meanwliile, may laws by myriads Jong rever’d. 
Their strife appease, their gentler claims decide; 

So shall their victoi*s, mild with virtuous pride. 

To many a cherish’d, grateful race endear’d, 

With temper’d love be fear’d; 

Though mists prophaiie obscure their narrow ken. 
They err, yet feel, thougli Pagans, tliey are men. 


The testimony of Sir William Jones, to the verity and authen- 
ticity of the Old and New Testament is well known, from the care 
with wliich it has been circulated in England; but as it has a parti- 
cular claim to be inserted in the memoirs of his life, 1 transcribe 
it I'roin his own manuscript in his bible. 

“ I have carefully and regularly pcras('d these Holy Scriptures, 
“ and am of opinion, that the volume independently oi‘ it*; divine 
“ origin, contains more sublimity, purer morality, more important 
“ history, and finer strains of olotpience, than can be collected 
“ from all other books, in whatever language they may have been 
“ written." 

This opinion is repeated with little \ ariation of expression, in a 
discourse addressed to the society in February 1791. 

“ -Theological entpiiries are no part of my present subject ; but I 

cannot refrain from adding, that the collection of tracts, which wc 
“ call Iroin their cxi'cilence the Scripti res, contain, independently of a 
“ divine origin,morc true sublimity, move exipiisitc beauty, purer mo- 
“ rality, more important history, and finer strains both of poetry and 
“ eloquence, than could be collected, within the same compass, from 

“ all 
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“ all other books that were ever composed in any age, or in any idiom. 

“ Tlie two parts of which the Scriptures consist, are connected by a 
“ chain of compositions, w’hich bear no resemblance in form or style 
“ to any that can be produced from the stores of Grecian, Indian, 

“ Pereian or even Arabian learning ; the antiquity of those compo- 

sitions no man doubts ; and the unstrained application of them to 
“ events long subscejuent to their publication, is a solid ground of 
“ belief, that they were genuine compositions, and consequently in- 
“ spired. But, if any thing be the absolute exclusive property of 
“ each individual, it is his belief ; and I hope I should be one of 
“ the last men living, Avho could harbour a thought of obtruding 
“ my own belief on the free minds of others.” 

In his discourse of the following year, wq find him again men- 
tioning the Mosaic history, under a supposition, assumed for the 
sake of the argument ndiich he was discussing, that it had no higher 
authority than any other book of history, which the rcscarclu's 
of the curious had accidentally brought to light. 

“ On this supposition (I quote his own words) that the first 
“ eleven chapters of the book which it is thought proper to call 
“ Genesis, are merely a preface to the oldest civil history now ex- 
“ tant, we see the truth of them confirmed by antecedent reasoning, 
“ and by evidence in part highly probable, and in part certain.” 
But that no misconception might be entertained on this awful sub- 
ject by the ignorant, and to avoid the possibility of any perverse 
misapplication of his sentiments, he adds, “ but the connection of 
“ the Mosaic history with that of the Gospel, by a chain of sub- 
“ lime predictions unquestionably ancient, and apparently* ful- 

« filled, 

i ^ ' 

♦ I could wish that^^Sir Williaoi Jones had retained the expression^ which he 
before used, when discussing the same topic, as the word apparently may seem to imply 

a leas 
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" filled, must induce us to think the Hebrew narrative more than 
“ human in its origin, and consequently true in every substantial 
“ part of it, though possibly expressed in figurative language, as 
“ many learned and pious men have believed, and as the most 
“ pious may believe without injuiy, and perha])s with advantage 
“ to the cause of revealed religion.” 

Tlie third volume of the Asiatic Researches published in 1792, 
contains a very learned and elaborate treatise of Lieutenant Wil- 
ford, on Egypt and the JSlile, from the ancient books of the Hindus. 
It refers to a passage in a Sanscrit book, so clearly descriptive of 
Noah, under the name of Satyvrata, or Satyavarman, that it is im- 
possible to doubt their identity. Of the [)assage thus referred to. 
Sir William Jones, in a note annexed to the dissertation, has given 
a translation “ minutely exact.” Neither the passage, nor the 
note, has appeared in the works of Sir William Jones, and as the 
former is curious', and as the note has an immediate connection 
with the subject under consideration, I insert both : 

Translation from the Pudma Puran. 

1. To Satyavarman, the sovereign of the whole earth, were born 

three sons ; the eldest Sherma, then Charma, and thirdly, 
Jyapeti by name. 

2. They were all men of good morals, excellent in virtue and vir- 

tuous deeds, skilled in the use of weapons to strike with or to 
be thrown, brave men, eager for victory in battle. 

3. . Ilut Saty^avarman, being continually delighted 

with devout meditation, and seeing his sons fit for dominion, 
laid upon them the burden of government. 

^ •• 
a less degree of convictioQ than he actually pos^essccl, as the tenor and terms of the pas- 
sages which I have quoted indisputably prove. The sense in which it is to be understood, 
is that o( manifestly ; his reasoning plainly requires it. 


4. Whilst 
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4. Wliilst he remained honouring and satisfying the gods, and 
priests, and kine, one day by the act of destiny, the king 
having drunk mead, 

► 5. Became senseless, and lay asleep .naked : then was he seen by 
Gharma, and by him were his two brothers called. 

6. To whom he said, What now has befallea? In what state is this 

our sire ? By these two was he hidden M'ith clothes, and 
called to his senses again and again. 

7. Having recovered his intellect, and perfectly knowing whkt had 

passetl, he cursed Charma, saying, thou shalt be the servant 
of servants. 

8. And since thou wast a laughter in their presence, from laughter 

shall thou acquir#a name. TIumi he gave to Sherma the wide, 
domain on the south of the snowy mountain. 

9. And to Jya})cti he gcive all on the north of the snowy mountain ; 

but he by the power of religious contemplation, attained su- 
preme bliss. 

“ Now you will probably think (Sir William Jones says, ad- 
“ dressinsj; himself to the society) that even the conciseness and 
“ simplicity of this narrative are excelled by the Mosaic relation 
“ of the same adventure ; but whatever may be our opinion of the 
“ old Indian style, this.cxtract most clearly proves, that the Sa- 
“ tyavrata, or Satyavarman of the rura7is was the same personage, 
“ (as it has been asserted in a former publication) n ith the Noah 
“ of Scripture ; and we consequently fix the utmost limit of Hindu 
“ chronology ; nor can it be with reason inferred from the identity 
“ of the stories, that the. divine legislator borrowed any pait of his 
“ work from the Egyptians; he was deeply versed, no doubt, in 
“.all their learning, such as it was ; but he wrote whai he knew to 
“ be truth itself ^ independently of their tales, in which truth was 
“ blended with fable, and thfeir age was not so remote from the days 

“ of 
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** of the patriarch, bat that every occurrence in his life might na- 
“ turallj have been preserved by tradition from father to son.” 

In his tenth discourse, in 1793, he mentions with a satisfaction, 
which, every pious mind must enjoy, the result of the enquiries of 
the society over which he presided. 

“ In the first place, wc cannot surely deem it an inconsiderable 
“ advantage, that all our historical researches have conlirined the 
“ Mosaic accounts of the primitive world, and our, testiinou}' on 
“ that subject ought to have the greater weight, because if the 

result of our observations had been totally difi’erent, we should 
“ nevertheless have published them, not in(|ecd with e(pial plea- 
“ sure, but with ecpuil confidence ; for frnf/t is migliti/, and what- 
“ ever be its consequences must always prevail; but independently 
“ of our interest iii corroborating the iiiultiplied evidences of re- 
“ vealed religion, avc could scarcely gratify our minds with a more 
“ useful and rational ('ntertainment, than the contemplation of 
“ those wonderful revolutions, in kingdoms and states, Avhich have 
“ happened within little more than four thousand years ; revolu- 
“ tions almost as fully demonstrative of an all-ruling Providence, 
** as the structure of the universe, and the final causes, Avhich are 
“ discernible in its Avhole extent, and even in its reipotest parts.” 

The preceding quotations sufficiently demonstrate the sentiments 
of Sir William Jones on the subject of revelation, and they may 
be fairly considered as evincing an anxiety on his part to impress 
his own belief on others, for the very expressions, Avhich may seem 
to imply hesitation or indifference in his mind, are particularly 
adapted to enforce conviction on those, to whom they were ad- 
dressed. It is worthy of remark, that the reflections in many of 
the passages cited, although such as would naturally occur to a 

3 B believer 
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believer in the Scriptures, are not necessarily called for by the sub- 
ject under his discussion, and could only proceed from his zeal in 
the investigation and propagation of truth. This was the fixed 
object of his u'hole life, as he has liimself declared in the following 
elegant couplets ; 

Before thy mystic altar, heavenly truth, 

1 kneel in manhood, as 1 knelt in youth ; 

Thus let me kneelj ^tiil this dull form decay. 

And life’s last shade be brighten’d by thy ray : 

'fhen shall my soul, now lost in clouds below. 

Soar without bound, without consuming glow*. 

A disciple of Vo||pnre, would have omitted the observations 
made by Sir William Jones, or have tortured the premisses on which 
they are founded, into the service of infidelity ; nor would he have 
declaied that “ in order to enlighten the minds of the ignorant, and 
“ to enforce the obedience of the perverse, it is evident a priori, 
“ that a revealed religion was necessary in the great sj’steiu of 
“ Providence *f-." 

The mind of Sir William Jones, "was never tainted witli infidelity'; 
but there was a period, as I have already observed, Ijefore his judg- 
ment was matured, and before he had studied the Scriptures with 
close attention, when his belief in the truth of revelation, was tinged 
with doubts. But these were the transient clouds, which for a while 
obscure the dawn, and disperse with the rising sun. His heart and 
his judgment told him, tlmt religion was a subject of supreme im- 

* Theie lines were written by Sir William Jones in Berkley’s Skis ; they are 19 fact, a 
beautiful version of the last sentence of the Siris, amplified and adapted to ‘jiunself. 
He that would make a real progress in knowledge, must dedicate his age as well as 
youth, tbe latter growth as well as the first finhs, at the altar of tradi.” • - 
f Works, vol. i. p. 1 ^. 
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portance, and the evidence of its truth worthy his mbst gerious 
investigation. He sat down to it without prejudice, and rose from 
the ‘enquiry with a conviction, which the studies of his future life 
invigorated and confirmed. The completion of the prophecies relat- 
ing to our Saviour, had impressed upon his youthful mind this inva- 
luable truth, that the language of Isaiah, and of the prophets was 
inspired ; and in this belief, to which fresh proofs were progressively 
added, he closed his life. He has I trust received, through the 
merits of his Redeemer, the reward of his faith. 

In matters of eternal concern, the authority of the highest human 
opinions has no claim to be admitted, as a ground of belief, but it 
may with the strictest propriety be opposed to that of men of 
inferior learning and penetration; and, whilst the pious derive satis- 
faction from the perusal of sentiments according with their own, 
those who doubt or disbelieve should be induced to weigh with 
candour and impartiality, arguments which have produced con- 
viction in the minds of the best, the wisest, and most learned of 
mankind. 

Among such as have professed a steady belief in the doctrines 
of Christianity, wh<Te shall greater names be found, than those of 
Bacon and Newton ? of the former and of Locke, it may be obser- 
ved, that they were both innovatore in science ; disdaining to follow 
the sages of antiquity through the beaten paths of error, they 
broke through prejudices, which liad long obstructed the progress 
of sound knowledge, and laid the foundation of science on solid 
ground, whilst the genius of Newton carried him extra jiammantia 
mcenia mundt. These men, to their great praise, and we may hope to 
their eternal happiness, devoted much of their time to the study of 
the Scriptures: if the evidence of revelation liadbeen weak, who were 
better qualified to expose its unsoundness; if our national faith were 

a mere 
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a mere fable, a political superstition, why were minds which boldly 
destroyed prejudices in science, blind to those in religion ? They 
read, examined, weighed, and believed ; and the same vigorous in- 
tellect, that dispersed the mists which concealed the temple of 
human knowledge, was itself illuminated with the radiant truths of 
divine revelation. 

Such authorities, and let me now add to them the name of Sir 
William Jones arc deservedly entitled to great weight ; let those, 
who superciliously reject them, compare their intellectual powers, 
their scientific attainments, and vigour of application with those of 
the men w'hora I have named; the comparison may pcrha|>s lead 
them to suspect, thatitheir incredulity (to adopt the idea of a pro- 
found scholar) may be the result of a little smattering in learning, 
and great self-conceit, and that, by harder study, and a humbled 
mind, they may regain the religion which they have left. 

I shall not apologize for the extracts M hich I have introduced 
from the works of Sir William Jones, nor for the reflections to which 
they have naturally led. The former display that part of his cha- 
racter, which alone is now important to his happiness ; and 1 am 
authorized to add, not only from what appears in his printed works 
and private memoianda, in more than one of which, containing a 
delineation of his daily occupations, I find a portion of time allotted 
to the perusal of die Scriptures, but fixMU other satisfactory testimony, 
that the writings of our l^t divines engaged a large share of his 
attention and that private devotion was not neglected by him. TW 
following lines, which afford a proof both of his taste and piety, 
were written by him after a diligent perusal of eight sernMIns of 
^rrow, in his retirement, at Crishna-nagur, in 1786, and with these 
I shall conclude my observations on bis religious opinmns. 
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As meadows patch’d, brown groves, and withering flow’rs. 

Imbibe the sparkling dew and genial show’rs. 

As chill dark air inhales the morning beam. 

As thirsty harti enjoy the gelid stream. 

Thus to man’s grateful soul from heav’n descend. 

The meicies of his Father, Loyd, and Friend. 

I now turn to the last scene of the life of Sir William Jones. 
The few months allotted to his existence after the departure of 
Lady Jones, were devoted to his usual occupations, and more par- 
ticularly to the discharge of that duty which alone detained him 
in India, the completion of the digest of Hindu and Mahominedan 
/law. But neither the consciousness of acquitting himself of an 
obligation which he had voluntarily contracted, nor his incessant 
assiduity, could fill the vacuity occasioned by the absence of , her, 
whose society had sweetened the toil of application and cheered 
his hours of I’elaxation. Their habits v ere congenial, and their 
j)ursuits in some respects similar : his botanical researches were faci- 
litated by the eyes of Lady Jones, and by her talents in drawing ; 
and their evenings were generally passed together, in the perusal 
of the best modern authors in the difi'erent languages of Europe. 
After licr departure he mixed more in promiscuous society ; but his 
affections were transported with her to his native country. 

On the evening of the 20th of April, or nearly about that date, 
after prolonging his walk to a late hour, during which he had impru- 
dently remained in conversation, in an unwholesome situation, he 
called upon the writer of these sheets, and complained of agueish 
symptoms, mentioning his intention to take some medicine, and 
repeating jocularly an old proverb, that “ an ague in the spring 
is medicine for a king". He had no suspicion at the time, of the 
real nature of lus indisposition, which proved in tact to be a com- 
plaint common in Bengal, an inflammation in the liver. The disorder 

was. 
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was, however, soon discovered by the penetration of the physician-,, 
who after two or three days was called in to his assistance;, but it had 
then advanced too far to y^ield to tlie efficacy of the medicines> 
usually prescribed, and they were administered in vain. The pro- 
gress of the complaint was uncommonly rapid, and terminated 
fatally on the 27th of April 1794. On the morning of that day 
his attendants, alarmed at the evident symptoms of approaching 
dissolution, came precipitately to call tlie friend who has now the 
melancholy task of recording the mournful event : not a moment 
was lost in repairing to his house. He was lying on his bed in a po^ 
lure of meditation, and the only symptom of remaining life was a small 
degree of motion in the heart, %vhich after a few seconds ceased,, 
and he expired without a pang or groan; His bodily suffering, 
from the complacency of his features and the ease of his attitude^ 
could not have been severe ; and his mind must have derived conso- 
lation from those sources where he had been in the habit of seeking 
it, and where alone in our last moments, it can ever be found. 

The deep regret which I felt at the time, that the apprehensions of 
the attendants of Sir William Jones had not induced them to give me 
earlier notice of the extremity of his situation, is not yet obliterated. 
It would have afforded me an opportunity of performing the pleasing 
but painful office, of soothing his last moments, and I should have felt 
the sincerest gratification in receiving his latest commands ; nor would 
it have been less satisfactory to the pulHic, to have known the dying, 
sentiments and behavour of a man, who had so long and deservedly 
enjoyed so large portion of their esteem- and admiration. 

An anecdote of Sir William Jones, upcm what authority Iltnow 
not, has been .recorded, that immediately brfme his dissolution, he 
retired to his closet and expired in the act of adoration to his Creator; 
Such a circiuhstance would have been conformable to lus prevailf 
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ing habits of thinking and reflection, but it is not foimded in fact : 
he died upon his bed, and in the same room in which he had re- 
mained from the commencement of his indisposition. 

The funeral ceremony was performed on the following day with 
the honours due to his public station : and the numerous attendance 
of the most respectable British inhabitants of. Calcutta evinced 
tlieir sorrow for his loss, and their respect for his memory. 

If my success in describing the life of Sir William Jones has been 
proportionate to my wishes, and to ray admiration of his character, 
any attempt to delineate it must now be superfluous. I cannot, 
however, resist the impulse of recapitulating in substance Avhat has 
been particularly detailed in the course of this work. 

In the short space of forty-seven ycais, by the exertion of rare 
intellectual talents, he acquired a knowledge of arts, sciences, and 
languages, which has seldom been equalled, and pcrha[)s never 
surpassed. If he did not attain the critical proficiency of a Porson 
or Parr in Grecian literature, yet his knowledge of it was most 
extensive and profound, and entitled him to a high rank in the first 
class of scholars, Avhile as a philologist he could boast an universality 
in which he had no rival. His skill in the idioms of India, Persia, 
and Arabia has perhaps never been equalled by any European; and 
his compositions on Oriental subjects display a taste which w'e seU 
dom find in the writings of those who had preceded him in these 
tracts of literature*. The language of Constantinople was also 
familiar to him, and of the Chinese characters and tongue, he had 
learned enough to enable him to translate an ode of Confucius. In 

• Amongst diose who have latterly distinguished themselves by their Oriental learning. 
Mr. Carlysle has displayed equal taste and erudition, ip his elegant translation of Specimem 
of Arabian Poetby, published in 1796* 

the 
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the modern dialects of Eorope, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 

and German, he was thoroughly conversant, and had perused the 

most admired Avriters in those languages. I might extend the list by 

specifying other dialects Avhich he understood, but which he had less 

perfectly studied*. 

* $ 

But mere philology was never considered by Sir William Jones 
as the end of his studies, nor as any thing more than the medium 
through which knowledge Avas to be acejuired ; he knew that “ Avords 
“ were tlie daughters of earth, and things the sons of heaven,”* and 
would haA’e disdained the character of a mere linguist. In the little 
sketch of a treatise on education, Avhich has been inserted in these 
Memoirs, he describes the use of language, and the necessit}' of ac- 
quiring the languages of those people who in any period of the AA'orld 
have been distinguished by their superior knoAvledge, in order to 
add to our OAvn researches the accumulated wisdom of all ages and 
nations. Accordingly, Avith the keys of leaniing in his possession, he 
was qualified to unlock the literary hoards of ancicift and modern 

* The following is transcribed from a paper in the hand-writing of Sir William Jones. 

LA.KGCACES : 

Eight languages studied critically : 

English, Latin, French, Italian, 

Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit. 

Eight studied less perfectly, but all intelligible mth a dictionary: 

Spanish, Portuguese, German, Rtuiick, 

Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, Turkish. 

Twelve studied least perfectly, but all attainable : 

Tibetian, P&li, Phalavi, Deri, 

Russian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, 

Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, Chinese. 

Twenty-eight languages. 

In another memorandnin, he mentions haviogfiead a grammar of the ^arniwi and 
Welsh. 
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times, and to display the treasures deposited in them, for the use, 
entertainment, or instruction of mankind. In the course of his la- 
bours we find him elucidating the laws of Athens, India, and Arabia, 
comparing the philosoph}' of the Porch, the Lyceum, and Academy, 
with the doctrines of the Sufis and Bramins, and by a rare combi- 
nation of taste and erudition, exhibiting the mythological fictions 
of the Hindus in strains not unworthy the sublimest Grecian bards. 
In the eleven discourses wdiich he addressed to the Asiatic society, 
on the history, civil and natural, the antiquities, arts, sciences, 
philosophy, and literature of Asia, and on the origin and families 
of nations, he has discussed the subjects which he professed to ex- 
plain, with a perspicuity which delights and instructs, and in a 
style which never ceases to please, where his arguments may not 
always convince. In tligse disquisitions he has more particularly 
displayed his profound Oriental learning in illustrating topics of 
great importance in the history of mankind, and it is much to be 
lamented thatli^ did not live to revise and improve them in England, 
with the advantages of accumulated knowledge and undisturbed 
leisure*. 

A mere 


* Of these discourses, the subjects of the two first have been noticed in tlic Memoirs ; 
the seven following, from the third to the nintli inclusive, are appropriated to the solu- 
tion of an important problem, whotlicr the five nations, viz. the Indians, Arabs, I’artars, 
Persians, and Chinese, who have divided amongst themselves as a kind of inheritance^ 
the vast continent of Asia, had a common origin, and whether thtet origin was the same 
that is generally ascribed to them. 

To each of these nations a distinct essay is allotted, for the purpose of ascertaining, 
e-Ao they were, tchtnee and tehen they came, and where they are now settled. The 
general media through which this extensive investigation is pursued arc, first, their lan- 
guages and letters ; secondly, their philosophy ; thavlly, the actual remains of their old 
sculpture and architecture ; and fourthly, the writum memorials of their sciences and art} ; 
the eighth discourse is allotted to the borderct ■>, mountaineers, and islanders of Asia ; 
and the ninth, on the origin and families of nations, gives the result of the whole 
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A mere catalogue of the writings of Sir William Jones would shew 
the extent and variety of his erudition ; a perusal of them will prove, 

tliat 

To state all the information which is curious, nw^el, and interesting, in these discoorses, 
would be nearly to transcribe the whole, and the very nature of them does not admit of a. 
satisfactory abridgment ; the conclusion adopted by Sir William Jones may be given in 
Ids own words ; but this, without the arguments from which it is deduced, and the facts 
and observations on which those arguments are founded, must be imperfectly understood, 
r must therefore refer the reader who is desirous of investigating the great problem of 
ti)c derivation of nations from their parental stock, or in other words of the population of 
the wrorld, to the discourses themselves ; and in presenting him with a faint outline of 
some of the most important facts and observations contained in them, I mean rather 
to excite his curiosity than to gratify it. 

I shall folloiv the discourses in the order in which they stand, and to avoid unnecessary 
phraseology, I shall as far as possible, use tlie language of Sir William Jones himself. 

Tlie first discourse, which is the third of the series in which they were delivered, begins 
w’ith the Hindus. 

The civil history of the inhabitants of India, beyond the middle of the lyth century 
from the present time, is enveloped in a cloud of fables. Facts, strengthened by analogy, 
may lead us to suppose the existence of a primeval language in Upper India, which may. 
be called Hindis and that the Sanscrit was introduced into it, by conquerors from other 
kingdoms in some very remote age. The Samcrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is- 
of a wonderful structure ; more perfect tlian the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and 
more exquisitely refined than either ; yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both 
in the roots of verbs, and in the form ol' grammar, tiian could possibly have been produced' 
by accident, so strong indeed, that no philologer could examine them ail three without^ 
believing them to have sprung from some common sour-cc, which perhaps no longer exists^ 
There is a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing that botli the Gothick 
and Celtickf though |)lended with a very diflferent idiom, had the same origin witli the 
Sanscrit ; and the old Persian might be added to the same family. 

The Dcb^nagari characters, in wfiich the languages of India were originally written,, 
arc adopted with little variation in form, in more than, twenty kingdoms and states, from 
the borders of Caskgar and Khoten^ to die Southern extremity of the peninsula ; and 
from the Indus to the river of Siam. Hiat the square Chaldaic characters^ in which 
most Hebrew books are copied, were originally the same, or derived from the same pro^ 
lotype, both witli the Indian and Arabian characters, there can be little doubt f and it is 
piobable that the Phoenician, from which the Greek and Rmnan olphabets were fanned, 
had a similar origin. 
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thaft it was no less deep than miscellaneous. Whatever topic he 
discusses, his ideas floAv with ease and perspicuity; his style is 

alwa3"s 


The deities adored in India, were worshipped under different names in Old Greece and 
Itali/, and the same philosophical tenets which were illustrated by the lonick and Attick 
writers, wdth all the beauties of their melodious language, are professed in India. Tlic 
Bix philosophical schools of the Indians, comprise all the metJiphysicks of the old 
Academy, the HtUi, and die Lyceum; nor can we hesitate to believe, that Pythagoras and 
Plato, derived their sublime theories from the same fountain with the sages of India. 
The Scythian and Hyperborean doctrines and mythology are discoveted in every part of 
the Eastern regions, and that Won or Oden, was the same with Bi nu of India, and Fo 
of China, seems indisputable. 

Tlic remains of architecture and sculpture iu India, seem to prove an early connection 
Ix'tvvcen that country and AiVidti. The letters on many of the monuments appear partly 
oi* Indian, and partly of Abi/ssinian or EthiopicI: origin, and these indubitable facts 
seem to authoi isc a probable opinion, that Ethiopia and Hindustan were colonized by the 
same race. The period of the subjugation of India, by the Hindus under Rama, from 
Audli to Silan, may be dated at about 36 centuries befor^.- the present period. 

The ARABS come next under investigation. The Arabic language is unquestionably 
one of tl»c most ancient in the world. That it has not the least resemblance either in words, 
or in the structure of them to the Sanscrit, or great parent of the Indian dialects, is esta- 
blished by the most iiTcfragable arguments. ”\Vith respect to tiie characters in which the 
old compositions of Arabia were written, little is known, except that the Koran origi- 
imlly appeared in those of Kufah, from which the modern Arabian characters were 
derived, and which unquestionably had a common origin with the Hcbrcrc and Chaldaic, 
It has generally been supposed, that the old religion of ihe Arabs was entirely Sabiaii ; 
but the information concerning the Sabian faith, and even the meaning of the word, is 
too imperfect to admit of any satisfactory conclusion on the subject. That the people of 
Yemen soon fell into the common idolatry of adoring the sun and Armament is certain ; 
other tribes worshipped the planets and fixtxl stars, but the religion of the poets seems to 
have been pure theism : of any philosophy but ethics, there arc no traces among them, 
and their system of morals was miserably depraved for a century, at least, before Ma- 
homined. 

Few monuments of antiquity are preserved in Arabia, and of tlusc the accounts are 
uncertain. Of sciences, the Arabs of Hegaze wcr*. totally ignorant, and tlic only arts suc- 
cessfully cultivated by them, (horsemanship, and military accomplishments excepted) were 
poetry and rhetoric. The people of Yemen had possibly more mechanical arts, and 
perhaps more science. 

Tims 
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ahrays clear and polished; animated and forcible when his subject 
requires it. Uis philological, botanical, philosophical, and chro- 
nological 

Thus ii clearly appears^ that the Arabs both of liegaze and Yemen, sprang from a stock 
entirely different from that of the Hindus; and if ue give credit to the universal tradition 
of Yemen, that Yoktan, the son of Eber, first -settled his family in Arabia, their first 
establishments in their respective countries were netirly coev^il, about eighteen cen- 
turies before the Christian iEra. ^ 

'rhe TARTARS furnish the subject of the fifth discourse. In general, they differ wholly 
in feature and complexion from the Hindus and Arabs. Tlic general traditional history of 
the Tartars, begins with Oghug, as that of the Hindus docs with Rama, and according to 
Visdelou, the king of the Hyumniis or Huns, began his rcigii about 35fi() years ago, not 
long after the time fixed in the former discourses, for tlie regular establishments of the 
Hindus and Arabs in their several countries. ♦ 

The enquiry concerning the languages and letters of the Tartars, presents a deplorable 
void, or a prospect as barren and dreary as tlieir deserts ; they had in general no literature, 
(a proposition, which is not afiected by admitting with Ibnu Arabshah, die existence of 
Hilberjin and Eighuri letters) and all that can be safely inferred from the little informa- 
tion w e have on the subject, is the probability that the various dialects of Tartary de- 
scended from one coruiuon stock, essentially different fiom that from which the Indian 
and Arabian tongues severally came. Tlie language oi’ the linUiinaus affords a proof of 
an immemorial and total difference between the savages of the mountains, as the Chinese 
call the Tartars, and the studious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of India* 

Pure theism appears to have prevailed in Tartary for some generations after Yafet ; th.c 
Mongals and Turcs some ages afterwards relapsed into idolatry ; but Chingis w^as a 
theist. 

Thus it has been proved beyond controversy, that the far greater part of Asia has been 
peopled, and immemorially possessed by three considerable nations, whom for w'ant of 
better names we ma^ call Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars; each of them divided and sub- 
divided into an infinite number of branches, and all of them so different in form and fea- 
tures, language, manners, and religion, that if they sprang originally from one common 
root, they must have been separated for ages. 

The sixth and next discourse is on Persia or Iran. 

There is solid reason to suppose, that a powerful monar^iy had been established in 
Iran, for ages before the Assyrian Dynasty, (which commenced with Cayumers, about 
eight or nine centuries before Christ) under the name of the Mahabadian Dynasty, awl 
that it must be the oldest in the world. 
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nological disquisitions, his historical researches, and even his Persian 
grammar, whilst they fix the curiosity and attention of the reader, 

by 

When Mahommed was born, two languages appear to have been generally prevalent ii; 
the great empire of Iran ; tliat of the court, thence named Deri, which was only a reiineci 
and elegant dialect of the Far.^i, and that of the learned named Pahlavi. But besides 
these two, a very ancient and abstruse tongue was known to the priests and philosopliors, 
called the iatigiK^gc of the Zend, because a book on religious and moral duties, ^^ llicl^ 
they held sacred, and which bore that name had been written in it. The Zend, and old 
Pahlavi, are now ahnost extinct in Iran ; but the Parxi, which reinj'ins almost pure in 
the Shahnameh, a poem composed about eight centuries ago, has now become a new and 
exquisitely polished language. The /V/ra has so much of the Sanscrit, that it wase\i- 
dently derived from liic language of the Brahmans; but the pure JVrsiaii contains no 
tracer of any Arabian tongue. The Pahlavi, on the contriM*y, lias a strong resemblance to 
the Arabic, and a perusal of the Zend glossary, in the work of Mr. A. du Perron, decidedly 
proves the language of the Zend, to be at least a dialect of the Sanscrit, From all thest 
facts it is a necessary consequence, that the oldest discoverable languages in Persia, were 
Clialduie and Sait'^erit, that when they ceased to be vernacular, the J^uhlavi and Zend 
were deduced from them respectively, and the Parsi from the Zend, or immediately from 
the dialect of the Brahmans, hut ail Itad perliaps a mivtrirc of Tartarian; for the best 
Icxicogiaphors assert, that iiumbei less words in ancient Per^ia'^ are taken from the lan- 
guage of tlie Cimmerians, or the Tartars of the Kipcliak, 

Tlie ancient religion of the old Persians was pure theism, which prevailed until tlic ac- 
cession of Ciiyumers, and w^as evidently the religion of the Braliinaiis ; whilst the doc- 
trine of the Zend, was as evidently distinct i’roin riiat of the Veda. With their religion, 
their philosophy was intinialcly connected ; and a metaphysical theology has been im- 
memorially professed by a numerous sect of Persians and Hindus, which was carried 
partly into Greece, and prevails even now among the learned Mahominedaus, who some- 
times avow it without reserve. The mt»dern professors of this philosophy, which is that 
of the Indian Vidanti school, are called Sufis. Their fundamental tenet is, that 
notlfing exists but God ; that the huimi i soul is an emanation from bis essence, and 
though divided for a time from its heavenly source, will be finally re-united with it, in tl,je 
enjoyment of the highest po'^siblc happiness. 

The result of this discomsc is, tliat a powerful monarchy w’^as establislied in Iran, long 
before the Pislidadi or Assyrian government; «aat it was in truth a Hindu monarch}", 
that it subsisted many ccjituries, and that its history has been engrafted on that of*the 
Hindus, who founded the monarchies af Ayodhya or Audh, and Indraprestha or Delhi ; 
tliat the language of the first Persian empire was the mother of the Sanscrit, and coii- 

‘^equcntly 
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by the novelty, depth, or importance of the knowledge displayed 
in them, always delight by elegance of diction. His compositions 

are 

sequently of the Zend and Persian, as well as of the Greek, Latin, and Gothic ; that the 
language of the Assyrians was the parent of Chaldaic and Paliluvi ; and that the primary 
Tartar language had been current in the same empire. 

Thus the three distinct races of men, described in the former essays, as possessors of 
India, Arabia, and Tartary, are discovered in Iran or Persia, in th^ earliest dawn of 
history. 

Whether Asia may not have produced other races of men distinct from the Hindus, 
the Arabs, or the Tartars, or wdiether any apparent diversity may not have sprung from au 
intermixture of these three, in difierent proportions, remains to be investigated ; and in 
this view the enquiry next proceeds to the Chinese, who form ih(‘ subject of the seventh 
discourse. 

Tlie word China, is well know n to the people whom we call Chinese, but they never 
apply it to themselves or their couiilry. Tlicy describe themselves as the people of Han, 
QT some other illustrious family, and their country they call Chitn-cue, or the central 
region, or Ticn-hia, meaning what is under heaven. 

From the evidence of Con fut-su or Confucius, it is proved that the Chinese themselves 
do not even pretend that, in the age of that philosopher, any historical monument existed 
preceding the rise of their third dynasty, above eleven liundred years before the Cliristiaii 
epoch ; and that the reign of Vuvam, who has the fame of having founded that dynasty, 
W'as in the infancy of their empire ; and it has been asserted by very learned Europeans, 
that even of diis third dynasty no unsuspected memorial can now be produced. It was 
not until the eighth century before our Saviour, that a small kingdom w^as erected in the 
province of Shensi ; and both ilie country and its metropolis were called Chin* The 
territory of Chin so called by the old Hindus, by the Persians and Chinese, gave its name 
to a race of Emperors, whose tyranny made them so unpopular, that the modern inba* 
bitants of China hold the name in abhorrence. 

The Chinas are mentioned by Menu, in a book next in time and authority to the V^da, 
as one of the families of the military class, who gradually abandoned the ordinances of 
the \'eda ; and there is strong presumption for supposing that the Cbmas of Menu, are 
the Chinese. Hence it is probable, that the w hole race of Chinese descended from the 
Chinas of Menu, and mixing with the Tartars, by whom th^gplains of Honan, and the 
more Southern provinces were thinly inhabited, founded by degrees the race of men, who 
are now iu possession of the noblest empixe in Asia* The language and letters, religion 
and philosophy of the modem Chinese^ or their ancient monuments, their sciences, and 
their arts, furnish little, either in support or refutation of this opinion, but various circum* 
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are never dry, tedious, nor disgusting ; and literature and science 
come from his hands, adorned with all their grace and beauty. 

No 


stances under the two heads of literature and religion, seem collectively to prove, (as far 
as such questions admit of proof) that the Chinese and Hindus were originally the same 
people. Many singular marks of relation may be discovered between them and the old 
Hindus, as in the remarkable period of four hundred and thirti/-two thousand* ; and in 
the cycle of sixtjf years, in the predilection for the mystical number nine, in many 
similar fasts and great festivals, especially at the solstices and equinoxes ; in the obsequies 
consisting of rice and fruits offered to their deceased ancestors; in the dread of dying 
childless, lest such oftorings should be intermitted ; and perhaps in their common abhor- 
rence of n'd objects ; which the Indians carry so far, that Menu himself, when he allows 
a Bramin to trade, if he cannot otherwise support life, absolutely forbids, his trafficking 

in anv sort ot' red cloths, whether linen or woollen, or made of woven bark.” 

The Japanese are supposed to be dc.sccndcd from the same stork as the Chinese ; the 
Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in Japan from the earliest ages, and amongst 
the ancient idols worshipped in that countiy, there ar' many which are every day seen m 
the temples of Bengal. 

H\\c borderers t mouHtaimcrs,r^r\d islanders, oi form the subject of the eighth dis- 
course. It begins with the Idiimeuns or lirythreans, wiio were indubitably distinct from 
the Arabs, and from the concurrence of many strong testimonies may be referred to the 
Indian stem. 

That the written Abyssinian language, which wc call Ethiopic, is a dialect of the old 
Chaldean, and sister of the Arabic and Hebrew, is certain ; and a cursory examination of 
uianv old inscriptions on j)illars and in caves, leaves little doubt, that the IS'agari and 
Ethiopian letters had a similar form. It is supposed, that the Ahyssiriians of ihe Arabian 
stock having no letters, borrowed those of the black Pagan.s, whom the Greeks called 
Troglodytes ; anti upon the whole, it seems probable that the Ethiops of Meroe were tlic 
same people with the first Egyptians, and consequently, as it might easily be shewn, 
with the original Hindus. 

There is no trace in the maritime part Oi Axemen, from Aden to Masket, of any nation 
who were not Arabs or Abys.-vmian invudeis ; and from the gulf of Persia to the rivers Cur 
and Aras, no vestige appears of any people distinct from the Arab.s, Persians, and Tar- 
tars. The principal inhabuants of the inouhtaius which separate Iran from India, were 

* The period of 432,000 years, seems to be founded on an astronomical calculation purposely 
(disguised, by cyphers added or substracted, ad libitum. See discourse on chronology of the 
Hindus, Sir William Jones's Works, voL i- p. 283. 
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No wriler perhaps ever displayed so much learning, with so little 
aftectation of it. Instead of overwhelming his readers with perpe- 
tual 

anciently distinguished among the Brahmans, by the name of Doradas ; they seem to 
haye been debtroyed or expelled by the Afgans or Patnns ; and there is very solid ground 
for believing, that the Afgans descended from the Jews ; because they sometimes in con- 
fidence avow that unpopular origin, which in general they sedulously conceal/^and wdiich 
other Musselmans positively assert ; because Hazaret, which appears to be tlie Azareth of 
Esdras, is one of their territories ; and principally because their language is evidently a 
dialect of the scriptural Cluildaic* 

It is not unworthy of remark, that the copious vocabulary exhibited by Grellmann of the 
Gypsy dialect, contains so many Sanscrit words, that their Indian origin can hardly be 
doubted. 

The Boras, a remarkable race of men, inhabiting cliicfiy the cities of Gujarat, 
though Musselmans in religion, are Jews in genius, features, and manners, and probably 
came first, will) their brethren the Afgans to the borders of India. 

The languages, leiteri*, religion, and old monuments of Silan, (Ceylon) prove that it 
was immcinorially peopled by the Hindu race. To the people of Java and Sumatra, the 
same origin may be assigned ; and relying upon the authority of Mr. Marsden, tliat clear 
vestiges of one ancient language arc discernible in all the insular dialects of the Southern 
seas from Madagascar to the riiilippines, and even to the remotest islands lately dis- 
covered, we may infer from the spt'cimens of their language.^, in his accounl of Su- 
matra, that the parent of them all was no other than the Sanscrit. 

That tlie people of Potyid or Thibet were Hindus, is known from the lesearclies of 
Cassiano ; their written language prove.s it. 

The natives of Eigbur, TanciK, and Khata, who had systems of letters, and are even 
said to have cultivated liberal arts, may be suspected to have been of the Indian, not of 
the Tartarian family ; and the same remark may be applied to the nation called Barmas, 
but who are known to the pundits by the name of Brahiuachiuas, and seem to have been 
the Brachmani of Ptolemy. 

From all that can be learned of the old religion and manners of the Hyperboreans, 
they appear like the Massagetae, and some other nations usually considered as Tartars, 
to be really of the Gothic, that is of the Hindu race ; for it is demonstrable, that the 
Goths and Hindus had originally the same language, gave the same appellation to the 
stat^ and planets, adored the same false deities, performed the same bloody sacrifices, and 
professed the same notions of rewards and punishments after death. It may be con- 
cluded, that ail the Northern languages, excepting the Gothic, had a Tartarian origin like 
that universally ascribed to the Sclavonian. 
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tnal quotations from ancient and modern authors, wliosc ideas or 
information he adopts, he transmutes their sense into his own lan- 
guage, 

From the best information procurable in Bengul, it satisfactorily appears, that the 
basis of the Anncnijui, was the ancient Persian, of the same Indian stock with the Zend, 
and that it has been gradually changed, from the time that Armenia ceased to be a 
province of Jrfm. 

The Greeks and Phrygians, though diflering somewhat in manners, and perhaps in 
‘dialect, had an apparent affinity in religion as well as in language ; the grand object of 
mysterious worship in Phrygia, is stated by the Greeks to be the mother of the gods, or 
nature penonijied ; as slit? is seen among the Indians in a thousand forms, and under a 
thousand names. The Diana of Ephesus, was manifestly the same goddess, in thechfiracter 
of productive nature ; and tlie Astarteof the l^yrians and Phceuicians, appears to be the same 
in another form. 'I'he Phci'nicians, like the Hindus, adored the sun, and asserted water 
to be the first of created things ; nor can it be doubted, that Syria, Samaria, and Pboenicc, 
(or the long strip of land on the shore of the Mediterranean) were ancienthj peopled by a 
bramdi of the Hindu stock, hut wvre qfterzeards inliaoited by that race, for the present 
called Arabian ; in all thiee, the oldest religion was the Assyrian, as it is called by Selden, 
and the Samaritan letters ap|)car to have been the same at first with those of Phamice ; 
but the Syriac language, of which am[»!t? remains arc preserved, and the Punic, of which 
a spcciiiicn is seCu in Plautus, and on monuments lately broiu^ht to light, were indisput- 
ably of a Chatdaic or Arabic origin. Thus all the differ mt races mentioned in this 
discourse, may be referred to an Indian or Arabian pedigree. 

The nintli discourse On the Origin and Families of y^atiom, opens with a sliort review 
of the propositions to which wo have been gradually led. 

That the first race of* Persians and Indians, to whom may be added tlie Romans and 
Greeks, the Goths and tlie old Egyptians or Elhiops, originally spoke the same language, 
and professed the same popular faith, is capable of incontestable proof: that the Jeres 
and Arabs, the Assyrians, or second Persian race, the people who spoke Sijriac, and a 
numerous tribe of Abyssinians used one prii litive dialect, wholly dUtinct from the idiom 
just mentioned, is undisputed mid indispiii.ible : but that the settlers in China and Japan 
had a common origin with tia Hindus, - no more than highly probable ; and, that all 
the Tartars, as they are inaccurately called, were primarily of a third separate branch, 
totally differing from the two others in languag e manners, and features, may be plau- 
sibly conjectured, but cannot for reasons alledgt d in a former essay be perspicuously 
shewn, and is therefore for the present merely assumed. 

If the human race, as may be confidently aflirmed, be of one natural species, they 
must all have proceeded from one pair ; and the world, with respect to its population, 
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guage, and whilst his compositions on this accoant have a pleasing 
uniformity, his less learned readers are enabled to reap the fruits 
of his laborious studies. 

His 

in the age of Mahomet, would exhibit the same appearances as were then actually ob- 
served upon it. At that period, five races of men, peculiarly distinguished for their multi- 
tude and extent of dominion, ^vere visible in Asia ; but these have been reduced by en- 
quiry to three, because no more can be discovered, that essentially differ in language, 
religion, manners, and known chaiactcristics. These three races of men, (if the pre- 
ceding conclusions be justly drawn) must have migrated originally from a central country, 
and all the phoenomena tend to shew that country to be Iran ; it is there only that the 
traces of the three primitive languages are discovered in the earliest historical age, and its 
position with respect to Arabia or Bgypt ; India, Tartary, or China, gives a weight to tlu' 
conclusion, which it would not have, if either of tliose countries were a.ssumcd as the 
central region of population. Thus it is proved that the inhabitants of Asia, and conse- 
quently of the whole earth, sprang from three branches of one stem ; and that tlic^e 
branches have shot intp their present state of luxuriance, in a period comparatively short, 
is apparent from a fact universally acknowledged, that we find no certain monument, nor 
even probable traditions of nations planted, empires and states raised, laws enacted, cities 
built, navigation improved, commerce encouraged, arts invented, or letters contrived, 
above twelve or at most fifteen or sixteen centuries before Chri.st. • 

Hence it seems to follow, that the only family after the Flood established themselves in 
the Northern part of Iran; that as they multiplied they were divided into three distinct 
branches, each retaining little at first, and losing the whole by degrees, of their common 
primary language, but agreeing severally on new expressions for new ideas ; that the 
branch of Yafet was enlarged in many scattered shoots over the North of Europe and 
Asia, diffusing themselves as far as the Western and Eastern seas, and at length in the 
infancy of navigation beyond them both ; that they cultivated no liberal arts, and had no 
use of letters, but formed a variety of dialects as their tribes were variously ramified ; that 
secondly, the children of Ham, who founded in Iran itself the first monarchy of Chaldeans, 
invented letters, observed and named the luminaries of the firmament, calculated the 
knoKu Indian period of 432,000 years, or an hundred and twenty repetitions of the Saros; 
that they were dispersed at various intervals and in various colonies over land and ocean ; 
that the tribes of Mesr, Cush, and lioTna, (names remaining unchanged in Sanscrit, and 
highly revered by the Hindus) settled in Africk and India ; while some of them having 
improved the art of sailing, passed from Egypt, Phunice, and Phrygia, into Italy sind 
Oreece ; whilst a swarm from the same hive moved by a northerly course into Scandi^ 
mw, and another, by the head of the Oxus, and through the passes of Imaus, into 
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His legal publications have been noticed in these Memoirs : of 
their merit 1 am not qualified to speak. I have been informed, 
that his Essay on the Law of Bailments was stamped with the appro- 

■ bation 

Caskgar and Eigluir, Khata, and Khotev, as far as the territories of Chin and Tancut, 
where letters liave been immcmorially used and arts cultivated, nor is it unreasonable to 
believe, that some of them found their way from the Eastern isles into Mexico and Veru, 
where traces were discovered of rude literature and mythology, analogous to those of 
Egi/pt and India ; that third/j/, the old Chaldean empire being overthrown by Cayu- 
MERs, other migrations took place ; especially into India, while the rest of Shem’s pro- 
geny, some of whom had before sclllcd on the red seas, peopled the whole Arabian 
[)eninsula, pressing close on the nations of Sj/ria and Phoentee ; that lastly, from all the 
three families many adventurers were dc»^aclied, who settled in distant isles or deserts, 
and mouritainou'» regions ; that on the whole, some colonies might have migrated before 
the death of jSoah, but that states and empires could scarcely have assumed a regular 
form till 1500 or IfiOO years before the Christian epoch ; and that for the first thousand 
years of that period, we have no history unmixed whh fable, except that of the turbulent 
and variable, but eminently distinguished nation, descend(?d from Abraham. 

The tenth discourse is appropriated to unfold the particular advantages to be derived 
iVoiii the concurrent researches of the society in Asia ; and amongst the foremost and most 
important which has been attained, lie justly notices the confirmation of tlie Mosaic ac- 
counts of the primitive world. 

Part of this discourse is quoted at length in the Memoirs, and to abstract it, would add 
too much to the length of this note, I shall only observe, that the discourse is worthy of 
tlie most attentive perusal. 

For a similar reason, and with the same recommendiition, I shall barely advert to the 
subject of the eleventh and last discourse, delivered by Sir William Jones before the so- 
ciety, on the 20th of February, 17!)4, On the PliiloM)pliy of the Asiatics, quoting a part 
of the concluding paragraph — The subject of this discourse is inexhaustible ; it has 
been my endeavour to say as mucii or it as possible in the fewest words ; and at the 
beginning of next year, I hope to clc*. o these general disquisitions wfith topics mea- 
surcless in extent.’’ In this general and concise abstract of the subjects discussed in 
these discourses, I beg it may be understood, that I by no means pretend to have done 
justice either to the arguinciit or observations ' f Sir William Jones; but it may induce 
the reader to peruse the dissertations tbcmschi s, which will amply repay the trouble 
of the task. 

Nor is the reader to conclude that tliese discourses contain all that Sir William Jones 
wrote on the sciences, arts, and literature of Asia. We have a dissertation on Indian 
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bation of Lord Mansfield, and that his writings shew, that he had 
thoroughly studied the principles of law as a science. Indeed it 
is impossible to suppose, that Sir William Jones applied his talents 
to any subject in vain. 

From the study of law, which he cultivated with enthusiasm, he 
was led to an admiration of the laws of his own country; in them 
h(^ had explored the principles of the British constitution, which he 
considered as the noblest and most perfect that ever was formed : 
and in defence of it he would cheerfully have riscjucd his property 
and life. In his tenth discourse to the society, in 1793, little more 
than a year before his death, we trace the same sentiments on 
this subject, which he adopted in youth. 

The practical use of history, in affording particular exampK-s 
of civil and military wisdom, has been grcatly exaggerated ; but 
principles of action may certainly be collected from it ; and even 
the narrative of wars and revolutions may serve as a lesson to nations, 
and an admonition to sovereigns. A desire, indeed, of knowing 
past events, while the future cannot be known, (and a view of the 
present, gives often more pain than delight,) seems natural to the 
human mind ; and a happy propensity would it be, if every reader 
of history would open his eyes to some very important corollaries, 
which flow from the whole extent of it. He could not but remark 
the constant efl’ect of despotism in benumbing and debasing all 
those faculties which distinguish men from the herd that grazes ; and 
to that cause he would impute the decided inferiority of most Asia- 

Chronology; another on the Antiquity of the Indian Zodiack, in which he engages to 
support an opinion (wliich Montucla treats with supreme contempt,) that the Indian divi- 
siog of the Zodiack was not borrowed from the Greeks or Arabs ; another specifically on 
the Literalnre of the Hindus ; and one on the Musical Modes of the Hindus ; besides 
many essays on curious :xnd interesting subjects, for which i can only refer to his works. 
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tic nations, ancient and modern, to those in Europe, who are blest 
with liappier governments: he would see the Arabs rising to glory, 
while thej' adhered to the free maxims of their bole! ancestors, and 
sinking to misery from the moment wlien tliose maxims were aban- 
doned. On the other hand, he would observe with regret, that 
such republican governments as tend to promote virtue and happi- 
ness, cannot in tlieir nature be permanent, but are generally suc- 
ceeded by oligarchies, which no good man would wish to be dura- 
ble. He would then, like the king of Lydia, remember Solon, the 
wisest, bravest, and most accomplished of men, who asserts in four 
nervous lines, that, “ as hail and snow, which mar the labours of 
“ husbandmen, proccc'd from elevated clouds, and, as thedestruc- 
“ live thunderbolt follows the brilliant flash, thus is a free state 
“ ruined by men exalted in power, and sjdcndid in wealth, while 
“ the p('ople from gross ignorance, chuse rather to become the slaves 
“ of one tyrant, that they may escape from the domination of many, 
“ than to j)reserve themselves from tyranny of any kind by their 
“ union and ilicir virtues.” Since, therefore, no unmixed form of go- 
vernment could botli j)rcserve permanence and enjoy it : and since 
changes even from the worst to the best, arc always attended with 
much temporary mischief, he would fix on our Ih'itish constitution 
(1 mean our public Jaw, not the actual stat(! of things in any given 
period), as the best form ever established, though we can only make 
distant approaches to its theoretical perfection. In these Indian terri- 
tories, which Providence has thrown into the arms of Britain for their 
protection and welfare, the religion, manners, and laws of the natives 
preclude (U'cn the idea of political freedom ; but their histoi ies may 
possibly suggest hints for their prosperity, while our country derives es- 
sential benefit f rom the diligence of a placid and submissive people, 
who multiply with such increase, even after the ravages of famine, 
that, in one collectorship out of twenty-four, and that by no means 
the largest or best cultivated (I mean Crishua-nagur), there have 
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lately been found by an actual enumeration, a million and three 
hundred thousand native inhabitants : wltfiice it should seem, that 
in all India, there cannot now be fewer than thirty millions of black 
British subjects.” 

This quotation will prove, that he was not tainted with the wild 
theories of licentiousness, miscalled libert\% which have been propa- 
gated with unusual industry since the revolution in France ; and that 
whilst he was exerting himself to compile a code of laws, which 
should secure the rights and property of the natives of India (a la- 
bour to which he in fact sacrificed his life), he knew the absurdity 
and impracticabiiity of attempting to introduce amongst them that 
political freedom, which is the birth-right of Britons, but the growth 
of ages. Of the French revolution in its commencement he euU'r- 
tained a favourable opinion, and, in common with many wise an<l 
good men, who had not as yet discovered the foul principle from 
which it sprung, wished success to the struggles of that nation for 
the establishment of a free constitution ; but he saw •with unspeak- 
able disgust the enormities which sprang out of the attempt, and 
betrayed the impurity of its origin. Things ill begun strengthen 
themselves witli ill. We may easily conceive, and it is unnecessary 
to state, what the sentiments of Sir W’illiam Jones would have been, 
if he had lived to this time. 

If the political opinions of Sir William Jones, at any period, have 
been censured for extravagance, let it be remembered, that he 
adopted none, but such as he firmly believed to arise out of the 
principles of the constitution of England; and as such he was ever 
ready to avow and defend them. His attachment to liberty was 
certainly enthusiastic, and he never speaks of tyranny, or oppression 
but in the language of detestation: this sentiment, the offspring of 
generous feelmgs, was invigorated by his early acquamtance with 
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the republican writers of Greece and Rome, and with the works of 
the most celebrated political writers of his own country ; but the 
whole lenor of his life, conversation, and writings, proves to my con- 
viction, that he would hav'e abandoned any opinion, which could be 
demonstrated irreconcilable to the spirit of the constitution. 

'With these principles he ever refused to enlist under the banners 
of any party, which he denominated faction, and resisted the influ- 
ence of private friendships and attachments, wdienevcr they involved 
a competition with his regard to the constitution of his country. 
These sentiments may be traced in liis correspondence and publica- 
tions, and they arc sometimes accompanied with expressions of 
regret arising from the impossibilit}’^ of reconciling his political prin- 
ciples, to the bias of his inclinations towards individuals. 

Tlic latest jmlitical publication of Sir William Jones, is prior to 
the year 1783. The temper of the nation, soured by a long and 
unsuccessful war, was displayed during the three preceding years, 
in the bitterest invectives and censures, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, and those who thought that the principles of the constitution 
had been invaded by the conduct of the iMinister, supported by a 
majority in the House of Commons, looked to a reformation in the 
representation of the country, as the only means of restoring the 
balance of the constitution. The revolution which has since de- 
formed the political state of Europe, was not then foreseen, and the 
experience founded on the comcqiiences of the speculations which 
led to it, or have emerged from it, was to be actpiired. In judging 
of the political opinions of Sir William Jones, and of the freedom 
with which they Avere published to the world, we should revert to 
the language and spirit of the times Avhen they were delivered. Jt 
may be further remarked that some political theories, which Avere 
held to be incontrovertible, have of late years been questioned, and 
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that the doctriiu^ of Locke on Government which it would once 
have been heresy to deny, no longer comiiland that implicit acqui- 
escence, which they once almost universally received. 

In the first charge which Sir William Jones delivered lo thcgmiid 
jury at Calcutta, he told them, that he aspired to no popularity, and 
sought no praise but that which might be given to a strict and con- 
scientious dTscharge of duty, without predilection, or prejudice ol 
any kind, and with a fixed resolution to pronounce on all occa- 
sions what he conceived to be the law, than which no individual must 
suppose himself wiser. His conduct as a judge was most strictly 
conformable lo his professions : on the bench he \^s lalx)rious, pa- 
tient, and discriminating : his charges to the grand jury, which do 
not exceed six, exhibit a veneration for the laws of his country, a 
just- and spirited encomium on the trial by jury, as the greatest and 
most invaluable right derived from them to the subject, a detestation 
of crimes, combined with mercy towards the offender, occasional 
elucidations of the law', and the strongest feelings of humanity and 
benevolence. By his knowledge of the Sanscrit and Arabic, he 
was eminently' qualified to promote the administration of justice 
in the Supreme Court, by detecting misrepresentations of the Hindu 
or Mahommedan laws, and by correcting impositions in the form of 
administering oaths to the followers of Brahma and Mahommed. 
If no other benefit had resulted from* his study of these languages, 
than the compilation of the digest, and the translation of Menu 
and of two Mahommedan law tmets, this application of his talents 
to promote objects of the first importance to India and Europe, 
would have entitled him to the acknowledgments of both countries. 
Of his studies in general it may be observed, that the end 
which he always had in view, w’as practical utility , that knowledge 
was not accumulated by him, as a source of mere intellectual re- 
creation, or to gratify^ idle curiosity, or for the idler purpose of 
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ostentatiously displaying his acquisitions ; to render himself useful 
to his country and mankind, and to promote the prosperity of both, 
were Jhe primary and permanent motives of his indefatigable ex- 
ertions in acquiring knowledge. 

The inflexible integrity with which he discharged the solemn duty 
of this station will long be remembered in Calcutta, both by Euro- 
peans and natives. So cautious was he to guard the independence 
of his character from any possibility of violation or imputation, that 
no solicitation could prevail upon him, to use his pereonal influence 
with the members of administration in India, to advance the private 
interests of friends whom he esteemed, and winch he would have 
been happy to promote. He knew the dignit}^ and felt the import- 
ance of his office, and convinced that none could aftbrd him more 
ample scope for exerting his talents to the benefit of mankind, his 
ambition never extended beyond it. No circumstance occasioned 
his death to be more lamented by the public, than the loss of his 
abilities as judge, of which they had had the experience of eleven 
years. 

« 

When we aonsider the time required for the study of the law as a 
profession, and that portion of it, which was devoted by Sir AVilliam 
Jones to the discharge of his duties as jiulge and magistrate in India, 
it must appear astonishing, that he should have found leisure for the 
acquisition 'of his numerous attainments in science and literature, 
and for completing the voluminous w’orks which have been given to 
the public. On this subject I shall, I trust, be excused for using, 
as I may find convenient, my* own language in a discourse which I 
addressed to the Asiatic society a few tlays after his decease. 

j 

There were in truth few sciences in which he had not acquired 
considerable proficiency; in most his knowledge was profound. The 
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theory of music was familiar to him, nor had he neglected to render 
himself acquainted with the interesting discoveries lately made in 
chemistry ; and I have heard him assert that his admiration of the 
structure of the human frame, induced him to attend for a season, 
to a course of anatomical lectures delivered by his friend, the celebra- 
ted Hunter. Of his skill in mathematics 1 am so far qualified to 
speak, that he frequently perused and solved the problems in the 
Principia. 

Hislastand favourite pursuit was the study of botany. Itconstitulcd 
the principal amusement of his leisure hours. In the arrangemenl of 
Linnaeus he disco\^red system, truth, and science, which never failed to 
captivate and engage his attention ; and from the proofs M'hich ho has 
c.Thibited of his progress in botany, we may conclude, if he had lived, 
that he would have extended the discoveries in that science*. From 
two of the essays mentioned in the note, 1 shall transcribe two short 
extracts which mark his jud^ent and delicacy of sentiment. “ If 
“ botany could be described by metaphors drawn from the science 
“ itself, we may justly pronounce a minute acquaintance with plants, 
“ their classes, orders, kinds, and species, to be its flou'ers, which can 
“ only produce fruit by an application of that knowledge to the 
** purpose's of life, particularly to diet by which diseases may be 
** avoided, and to medicine by which they may be remedied.” 
On the indelicacy of the Linnaean definitions, he observes, “ Hence 
“ it is that no well-born and wcll-educaied woman can be advised 
“ to amuse herself with botany, as it is now explained, though a more 

* Besides occasional botanical information, weiiave in the works of Sir Williani Jones, 
vol. ii. p. 1, a little tract entitled. The Design of a Treatise on the PlarUs of India ; p. sg, 
Ji Catalogue <f 420 Indian Plants, comprehending their Sanscrit and as many of the 
lannsBan generic names, as could with any degree of precision be ascertained ; and p. 47, 
Botanical Observations on seventy select Indian Plants, which last was a postfanmons 
pnbUcation. 

“ elegant 
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“ elegant and delightful study, or one more likely to assist and em- 
“ hellish other female accomplishments, could not poi^ibly be 
“ recommended.” 

It cannot be deemed useless or superfluous to enquire by what 
arts or method he was enabled to attain this extraordinary degree 
of knowledge. The faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, were 
improved by constant exercise: and his memory, by habitual practice, 
had acquired a capacity of retaining whatever had once been impres- 
sed upon it. In his early years, he seems to have entered upon his 
career of study with this maxim strongly impressed upon his mind, 
that whatever'had been attained, was attainable iDy him, and it has 
been remarked, that he never neglected nor overlooked any op- 
portunity of improving his intellectual faculties, or of acquiring 
esteemed accomplishments. 

To an unextinguished ardour for universal knowledge he joined 
a perseverance in the pursuit of it, w'hich subdued all obstacles. 
His studies in India began with the dawn, and during the intermis- 
sions of professional duties, were continued throughout the day: 
reflection and meditation strengthened and confirmed what indus- 
try and investigation had accumulated. It was also a fixed prin- 
ciple with him, from which he never voluntarily deviated, not to be 
deterred by any difficulties that were surmountable, from prosecut- 
ing to a successful termination, what he had once •deliberately 
undertaken. 

But what appears to me more particularly to have enabled him 
to employ his talents so much to his own and the public advantage, 
was the regular allotment of his time to particular occupations, and 
a scrupulous adherence to the distribution which he had fixed ; 
hence all his studies were pursued without interruption or confu- 

. sion. 
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sion*. Nor can I omit remarking the candour and complacency, 
with which he' gave his attention to all persons of whatever quality, 
talents, or education ; he justly concluded, that curious or important 
information might be gained even from the illiterate, and, wherever 
it was to be obtained, he sought and seized it. 

* It was a favourite opinion of Sir William Jones, that all men are born with an equal 
capacity for improvement. The assertion (which I do not admit) will remind the reader of 
the modest declaration of Sir Isaac Newton, that if he had done the world any service, it 
ivas due to nothing but industry and patient thought. The following lines were sent to 
Sir ’WiHiani by a friend, Thomas Law, Esq. in consequence of a conversation in which he 
had maintained the opinion which I have imputed to him; his answer, which was unpre- 
riu'ditatod, is a confirmation of it. 

Sir William, you attempt in vain. 

By depth of reason to maintain, 

I'hat all men’s talents are the same. 

And they, not Nature, are to blame. 

'\\Tiate’er you say, whale er you write. 

Proves your opponents in the right. 

Lest genius should be ill-dcfin’d, 

I term it your supetior mind. 

Hence to your friends ’tis plainly shewn, 

You’ie ignorant of yourself alone. 

Sir William Jones’s Answer: 

Ah ! but too well, dear friend, I know 
My fancy weak, my reason slow. 

My memory by art improv’d. 

My mind by baseless trifles mov’d. 

Give me (thus high my pride 1 raise) 

The ploughman^ or the gardener’s praise, 

With patient and unmeaning toil. 

To meliorate a stubborn soil. 

And say (no higher meed I ask) 

With zeal bast thou perform’d thy task. 

Praise, of which virtuous minds may boast, 

They best confer, who merit most. 


Tlie 
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The literary designs which he still meditated*, seem to have been 
as ample as those which he executed ; and if it had pleased Provi- 
dence to extend the years of his existence, h.e would in a great mea- 
sure have exhausted whatever was curious, important, and attainable, 
in the arts, sciences, and histories of India, Arabia, Persia, China, and 
Tartary. His collections on these subjects were extensive, and his 
ardour and industry we know were unlimited. It is to be hoped 
that the progressive labour of the society will in part supply, what 
he had so extensively planned-f-. 

Of 


* See ^leinoirs, p. GQP. 

f The following paper written hv Sir William Jones, was found amongst bis papers 
after his death, and may be considered as exhibiting his Oriental literary projects, 

DESIDERATA. 

INDIA. 


1 . 

The Ancient Geography of India, See. from the Purfinas, 

2 . 

A Botanical Description of Indian Plants from the Cosl as, &c. 

3 . 

A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language from Panini, &c. 

4 . 

A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language from thirty-two original Vocabulai'ies and 
Niructi. 


On the Antient Music of the Indians. 

6 . 

On the Medical Substances of India, jmd the Indian Art of Medicine. 

7 . 

On the Philosophy of the Ancient Indians. 

8 . 


A Translation oi the Veda. 


9 . 


On Ancient Indian Geometry, Astronomy, and Algebra. 

10 . 


A Translation of the Parras. 


Translation 
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Of his private and social virtues it still remains to speak ; and I 
could with pleasure expatiate on the independence of his integrity. 


11 . 

Translation of the Mah^bharat and R&m&yan. 

12 . 

On the Indian Theatre, See. See. 

IS. 

On the Indian Constellations, with their Mythology, from the Pnr&nas. 

14 . 

The History of India before the Mahommedan Conquest. From the Sanscrit 
Cashmir Histories. 

- ‘ ARABIA. 

15 . 

' The History of Arabia before Mohammed. 

16. 

A Translation of the Ham^a. 

17 . 

A Translation of Hari’ri. 

18 . 

A Translation of the F^ahat^ Khulaia. Of the Cafiah. 

PERSIA. 

19 . 

The History of Persia, from Authorities in Sanscrit, Arabic, Greek, Turkish, Persian, 
Ancient and Modern. 

SO. 

The Five Poems of Nizkmi, translated in Prose. 

A Dictionary of pure Persian— Jehangiri. 

CHINA. 

• « 1 . 

Translation of the Shi-cing. - 

82 . 

The Text of Con-fii-tsu, verbally translated. 

TARTARY. 

23 . 

A History of the Tartar Nations, chkflj of the Moguls and Othmans, from the 
Turkish and Persian. 

Ills 
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his humanity and probity, as well as his benevolence, which every 
living creature participated. 

Could the figure, (I quote with pleasure his own words) instincts, 
and qualities of birds, beasts, insects, reptiles, and fish, be ascertained, 
either on the plan of Huffon, or on that of Linnaeus, without giving 
pain to the objects of our examination, few studies would afford us 
more solid instruction, or more exquisite delight ; but I never could 
learn by what right, nor conceive with what feelings, a naturalist 
can occasion the misery of an innocent bird, and leave its young, 
perhaps, to perish in a cold nest, because it has gay plumage, and 
has never been accurately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly of 
its natural enjoyments, because it has the misfortune to be rare or 
beautiful: nor shall I ever forget the couplet of Ferdausi, for which 
Sadi, w'iio cites it with applause, pours blessings on his departed spirit. 

Ah ! spare yon emmet ricli in hoardt'd grain. 

He lives M'itli [)lcasuro, and lie dies with pain. 

This may be only a confession of weakness, and it certainly is not 
meant as a boast of peculiar sensibility ; but whatever name may 
be given to iny opinion, it has such an effect on my conduct, that 
I never M'ould suffer the cociht, whose Muld native woodnotes an- 
nounce the approach of spring, to be caught in my garden, for the 
sake of comparing it wdth Buffou’s description ; though I have often 
examined the domestic and engaging Mayana^ Avhich “ bids us 
“ good morrow ” at our windows, and expects, as its rewai'd, little 
more than security : even when a fine young or pangolin was 
brought to me, against my wish, from the mountains, I solicited his 
restoration to his beloved rocks, because I found it impossible to 
preserve him in comfort at a distance from them. 

• 

I have noticed his cheerful and assiduous performance of his 
fiUal and fraternal duty : to the other virtues of Mr. Jones (I quote 

the 
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the testimony and words of professor Bjomshal, who visited Oxford 
whilst Sir William Jones resided there, obligingly communicated to 
me by Dr. Ford of IMag. Hall) “ I ought to add that of filial duty, 
“ which he displays at all times in the most exemplary manner. I 
“ am not singular in the observation here made. Every one ac- 
** quainted with Mr. Jones makes it likewise. I feel a pleasure in 
“ dwelling upon a character that does such high honour to human 
“ nature.” The unceasing regret of Lady Jones is a proof of his 
claim upon her conjugal affections; and 1 could divell with rapture 
on the affability of his conversation and manners, on his modest 
unassuming deportment, nor can I refrain from remarking, that he 
was totally free from pedantry, as well as from that arrogance and 
self-sufficiency, which sometimes accompany and disgrace the great- 
est abilities ; his presence was the delight of every society, which his 
conversation exhilarated and improved. 

His intercoui*se with the Indian natiyes of character and abilities 
was extensive ; he liberally rewarded those by whom he was served 
and assisted, and his dependants were treated by him as friends. 
Under this denomination he has frequently mentioned in his works 
the name of Bahman, a native of Yezd, and follower of the doc- 
trines of Zoroaster, Avhom he retained in his pay, and whose death 
he often adverted to with regret. Nor can I resist the impulse 
which I feel to repeat an anecdote of what occurred after his de- 
mise ; the pundits who were in the liabit of attending him, when I 
saw them at a public durbar^ a few days after that melancholy event, 
could neither restrain their tears for his loss, nor find terms to express 
their admiration at the wonderful progress which he had liiade, 
in the sciences which they professed.* 

If 

* The following is a translation of a Sanscrit note written to Sir William Jones, by a 
venerable pundit, whom he employed in superintending the compilation of Hindu law. 

From 
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If this character of Sir William Jones be not exaggerated by the 
partiality of friendship, we shall all apply to him his own words, 
it is happy for us that this man was bom.” I have borrowed the 
application of them from Dr. Panr, and who more competent can 
be found, to estimate the merit of the great scholar, whom he deems 
worthy of this eulogium ? 

In the pleasing office of delineating his virtues, my regret for his 
loss has been suspended, but will never be obliterated ; and whilst 
I cherish w’ith pride the recollection that he honoured me with his 
oslecra, I cannot cease to feel and lament that the voice, to which 
I listened with rapture and improvement, is heard no more. 

From my own communications with the writer of tlie note, I can venture to assert, that 
liis expressions of respect for Sir William Jones, although in the Oriental style, were most 
sincere. 

Trivedi Sen'oru Sarman, who depends on you alone for support, presents his humble 
duty, with a hundred benedictions. 

VERSES. 

1. To you there are many like me •, yet to me there is none like you, but yourself; there 
are numerous groves of night flowers ; yet the night flower sees nothing like the 
moon, but the moon. 

S. A hundred chiefs rule the world , but thou art an ocean, and they are mere wells ; 
many luminaries are awake in the sky, bat which of them can be compared to the 
Sun ? 

Many words are needless to inform those who know all things. The law tract of Atri, 
w ill be delivered by the hand of the footman, dispatched by your Excellence. — Prosperity 
attend you, 

I add a translation of two couplets in tlegant Arabic, addressed by Maulavi Casim to 
Sir William Jones. The writer was employed by him in compiling the Mahommedan 
law. 

Mayst thou remain with us perpetually, I'or t- y presence is an ornament and a delight 

to tlie age. • 

May no unpleasant event find its way to thee ; and mayst thou have no share in the 

vicissitudes of fortune. 


3 r 


As 
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As far as happiness may be considered dependant upon the attain- 
ment of our wishes^ he possessed it. At the period of his deaths 
by a prudent attention to economy, which never encroached upon 
his liberality, he had acquired a competencj', and was in a situation 
to enjoy dignity with independence. For this acquisition he was 
indebted to the exertion of his talents and abilities, of energies well 
directed, and usefully applied to the benefit of his country and man- 
kind. He had obtained a reputation which might gratify the highest 
ambition : and as far as human happiness is also connected with ex- 
pectation, he had in prospect a variety of employments, the execu- 
tion of which, depended only on the continuance of his health and 
intellectual powers. 1 shall not 'here enlarge upon the common to- 
pic of the vanity of human wishes, prospects, and enjoyments, which 
my subject naturally suggests ; but if my reader should not parti- 
cipate that admiration which the memory of Sir William Jones ex- 
cites in my mind, 1 must submit to the mortification of having de- 
preciated a character, which I had fondly hoped would be effectually 
emblazoned by its own excellence, if I did but simply recite the 
talents and virtues which conspired to dignify and adorn it. 


POSTSCRIPI*. 
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POSTS CMIPT, 

The following Epitaph, evidently intended for himself, was 
written by Sir William Jones, a short time only before his demise. 
It displays some striking features of his character ; resignation to 
the will of his Creator, love and good-will to mankind, and is 
modestly silent upon his intellectual attainments. 

AN EPITAPH. 

Here was deposited, 
the mortal part of a man^ 
who feared GOD, but not death ; 
and maintained independence, 
but sought not riches; 
who thought 

none below him, but the base and unjust, 
none above him, but the wise and virtuous; 
who loved 

his parents, kindred, friends, country, 
witli an ardour, 

which was the chief source of' 
all his pleasures and all his pains ; 
and who having devoted 
his life to their service, 
and to 

the improwment of his mind, 
resig’icd it calmly, 
giving glory to hi.s Creator, 
wishing peace on earth, 
and with 

good-will to creatures, 
on the [Tweney^sevefiek] day of [^April} 
in the year of our blessed Redeemer, 

One Thousand Seven Hundred land Nincty^our.^ 


The 
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The Court of Directors of the East India Company embraced an 
early opportunity of testitying their respect for the merit of Sir 
AVilliam Jones. Hy an unanimous vote of the Court, it was resolved, 
that a monument to his nu'inory should be ordered, for the purpose 
of being ercct(Hl in St. Paul’s Cathedral, with a suitable inscription, 
and that a statue of Sir W illiam Jones should be prepared at the 
expence of the Company, and sent to Bengal with directions for its 
beijig placed in a proper situation there. 

The posthumous honours paid to his memorj' a society of 
gentlemen in Bengal, who had received their education at Oxi’ord, 
were no less liberal than appropriate. They subscribed a sum to be 
given as a prize for the best dissertation on his character and merits, 
by any of the students at that University, and the proposal with the 
sanction of the heads of the University, having been carried into 
e.xccution, the premium was adjudged to Mr. Henry Philpotts, 
A. M. Fellow of Magdalen College. 

T’he expectations of my readers w'ould be disappointed, if I were, 
not to mention the solicitude of Lady Jones, and the means adopted 
by her, for perpetuating the fame of a husband, with whom she 
had lived in the closest union of esteem and attection. Without 
dwelling upon the elegant monument erected to his memory at her 
expense, in the anti-chamber of University College, Oxford, her re- 
gard for his reputation was more effectually evinced, by the publica- 
tion of his works in an elegant edition of six quarto volumes, in strict 
conformity to his opinion, that “ The best monument that can be 
“ erected to a man of literary talents, is a good edition of his 
“ works.’ 

• On the 27th of January 1795, Sir William Jones was unanimously 
elected a corresponding member of the Hhtorical Society of Massa- 

chuiettg. 
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vhusetts. The society had soon the mortification to learn, that nine 
months before the date of their vote, the object of their intended 
di.slinctif)n, was no more. Tlie following letter, notifying the reso- 
lution o( the society, was addressed, by the president of it, to Sir 
William Jones. 

Sll{, lioston, Ftb.7, t795. 

As president, and by the. direction of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, I have the honor to inclose you a vote of 
that corporation, by which you are elected a member of it. 

You have also by this conveyance a few publications, and a copy 
of our charter : by the latter 3 ’ou will see, as well the legal date, 
as tlie design of our institution. AVc possess a large hall in the 
centre of Hoston, where we deposit those books, publications, and 
otlier matters, which mav have a tendency' to fix and illustrate the 
political, civil, and natural history of this continent : and we have 
been very successful iu our attempts to collect materials for that 
purpose. 

Your character, and the attention which the world allows vou to 
have paid to learning of this kiml, have induced us to pursue such 
nu asuri’s as we liopc will obtain 3 'our good wishes, and fiicndly 
rt'gard : and we shall have great pleasure in forwarding to 3 ’ou, from 
time to time, such other books and publications, as we may suppose 
to be acceptable to you. 

Au 3 ’ obscr\atious from 3 H>u, or any member of the socict 3 ’ in which 
you preside, illustrating those facts which compose the natural 
history of America, or of any other part of the world, will be re- 
ceived as valuable marks of your attention. 
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As the correspondence of literarj' and philosojdiical societies, esta- 
blished in different nations, is an intercourse of true philanthropy, 
iind has a manifest tendency to encrease that friendship, and to 
support that harmony in the great family of mankind, on which the 
happiness of the world so much depends, it can never solicit your 
aid without success. 

I have the honour to be, 

"NVith sentiments of the highest respect. 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

J. SUI-LIVA^^ 

It is certainly to be greatly regretted, that Sir William Jones, 
did not live to translate the digest of Hindu law, in the com])ilatiou 
of which, he had bestowed so much time and attention. It is however 
satisfactory to know, that his benevolent intentions in this laborious 
work have not been disappointed, and that IMr. H. T. Colebrooke, in 
the civil service of the East India Company at Bengal, from motives 
of public spirit, and a laudable hope of distinction, has compleated 
a translation of it, with an ability which does him the highest credit. 
This voluminous work was undertaken and executed by Air. Cole- 
brooke, under the pressure of unintermitted official occupations, 
and is a piX)of of literary industry rarely exceeded. 

For the gratification of the reader’s curiosity, I insert the short but 
characteristic translation of the Preface of the Hindu Compilers 
of the Digest. 

PREFACE BT THE COMPILERS. 

Having saluted the Ruler of Gods, the Lord of Beings, and 
the King of Dangers, Lord of Divine Classes, the Daughter of 
the King of Alountains, the venerable Sages, and the reverend 
Authors of Books, I, Jaganat’ha, Son of Budra, by command 

of 
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of the Protectors of the Land, compile this book, entitled. The 
Sea of controversial Waves^ perspicuous, diffusive, with its islands 
and gems, pleasing to the princes |nd the learned.- 

What is my intellect, a crazy boat, compared with the sacred 
code, that perilous ocean ^ The favour of the Supreme Ruler is 
iny sole refuge, in traversing that ocean M-ith this crazy vessel. 

The learned Radhacanta Gonespresada, of firm and spotless mind, 
Ramam6hana Ramanidhee Ganasyaina and Gungadhara, a league 
of assiduous pupils, must effect the completion of this work, Avhich 
shall gratify the minds of princes — of this I have unquestioned cer- 
tainty. 

Embariting on ships, often do men undaunted traverse the peril- 
ous deep, aided by long cables, and impelled by propitious gales. 

Having viewed the title of loans, and the rest as promulged by 
wise legislators, in codes of laws, and as expounded by former in- 
telligent authors ; 

And having meditated their obscure passages with the lessons of 
venerable teachers, the whole is now delivered by me. 


APPENDIX. 
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No. I- 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

^^UAM jucunda mihi fuit ilia semihora, qud tecum 
ilo poetis Persicis, ineis tviisque deliciis sum collocutus. Initium enim 
amiciliic et dulcissima: inter nos consuctudinis arbitrabar fuisse. 
t^uam spoin utriusque nostri importuna negotia fcfellerunt. Ruri 
enim diutiOis cpiam vellein commorari, var.ac me cogunt occupa- 
tiones. 'Pu Clermaniam ut audivi quam citissimfe proficisci meditaris. 
Doleo ita(|uc amicitiam nostram in ipso flore quasi decidere. lllud 
lanien tan([uam lenimen doloris nici restat, ncnipe ut si pra!?seiis te 
])ra>sent('m alloqui non possiin, liceat cert^? quidem per literas col- 
loqui, et cClm sermonis cominunicatione, tCim conjunctione stu- 
diorum, perfrui. At eilm de amicitiii nostra loquar, ' nc. cpiaeso, 
vidcar hoc tain gravi nomine abuti. Permagno enim vinculo con- 
jungi Solent ii qui iisdem utuntur studiis, qui literas humaniores 
coliinl, qui in iisdem curis et cogitationibus evigilant. Studia 
eadcin setjuimur, eadem colinius et consectamur. Hoc tamen inter 
nos interest. Nempc tu in literi'. Asiaticis cs quc\m doctissimus •; 
ego vcio ut in iis doctus siin, nitor, contendo, claboro. In harum 
iiterarum amorc non jiatiar ut me vincas, ita enim incredibiliter 

o illis 
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illis delector, nihil ut supr^possit: equidem poesi Graecoruni jam 
inde ^ puero ita delectabar, iit nihil mihi Pindari carininibus 
elatius, nihil Anacreonte dulcius, nihil SapphAs, Archilochi, Alcaui, 
ac Siinonidis aureis illis relliquiis politius aut nitidius esse vide- 
retur. At cum poesim Arabicam et Persicam degustai'em, illic6 
exarescere 

No. IT. 

• REVICZKI A Mons. JONES. 

Monsieur, 

Je suis trfes sensible A votre souvenir ct aux compli- 
ments reiteres, dans vos lettrcs k Madame dc Vaucluse ; je puis dire 
qiie j’en suis un peu fier, me glorifiant, de ce qu’unc entrevue d’un 
quart d’beure m'a pu procurer rhonneur de votre auiilic. ,li. 
tacherois bien de la cultiver, si mon plan me porincttoifeidc fairc uu 
plus long sejour dans cp pays-ci, ou du inoius, si je poiiv<as vous 
vencontrer a Oxford, oh je pense de me vendre avant quo je (piittc 
I’Angleterre. J’appreus avec plaisir, quo vous avez etc charge dc 
donner au public, un Essai sur la Prosodic des Orientcaux ; coininc 
jC suis persuade que vous vous acquittcrez dignenient dc cette com- 
mission, et qu’un bon succes coiironncra votre cntrcjnisc, je suis 
charin6 d'avance, de rimmiliation que vous ferez cssuyer a tons 
nos Poctes Europcens, qui ne poiuront pas s’cmpechcr davoir 
honte de la pauvrete de leurs langues prosaiques, lorsqu’ils s’ap[)cr- 
ceveront, que les langues Oricntales, independamment de la rime, 
que est de leur invention, out dc vAritables ({uantites dc syllabcs 
aussi bien que les Grecs, avec une vanet6 de pieds plus aliondantcs 
encore, et par consequent un vrai art rattrique et prosodique. Jc 
prends la liberty de vous envoyer le caluer d'unc de mes derniisres 
traductions dc Hafyz, dont je m’amuse quelquc fois quand j ai du 
loisir. Vous qui connoissez Ic gAnic de la langue Persanne, trou- 

verez 
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verez sans doute mon entreprise t6ni6raire, aussi ne cherche-je point 
^ faire sentir la beaut6 de Toriginal dans ma version, mais unique- 
ment les pens6es simples et sans ornement, j’y joins aussi une pa- 
raphrase en vers, mais tr^is libre. En quoi je me suis le plus 61oign6 
du texte, c’est en substituant quelquefois au mignon une maitresse, 
soit pour donner une liaison aux vers, qui par la 'nature m6me du 
Ghazel, n’en ont point ; soit pour me conformer en cela au gout de 
nos pays; d’autant plus que dans le premier vers, le Persan lui 
meme parle de sa maitresse, Vous trouverez aussi ^ cote du texte 
Persan, des expressions analogues des poetes Grecs et Latins, 
suivant que je m’en souviens lorsquc je lis Hafyz. J’esp^re d’avoir 
riionncur do vous voir ici avant mon depart, vous assurant que je 
comjjte jjarmi les plus grands avantages que j’ai eu en Angleteire, 
J’honneur de voire coimoissance. 

Je suis votre tres humble Serviteur, 

IlEVICZKI. 


Xo. III. 

REVICZKI a Mons. JONES. 

1\I ox S 1 E U R , Londres, le 24eme de Feirier, J 76it, 

Le jour meme que j’ai expedie la mieime, j’ai ref u votre 
savantc etobligcante lettre, que j’ai Idavec uii plaisir infini, 'quoique 
j’aurois souhait6 qu’elle fiJit un peu moins flatcuse sur mon compte,ct 
moins modeste sur le v6trc. Toutefois je ne prends pas vos expressions 
a la lettre, etmalgr^ tout ce que vous puissiez dire, je vois clairement 
par votre goilt et jugemeutsur les passages cit6sdans votre lettre, que 
vous avez fait un grand chemin dans la litt^rature Orientale. Je vous 
prie cependant, (juelque grace pour le Grep et le Latin ; car 
quoique je ne puissepas nier qu"il y aquelque genre de poesie, ou 
les Orienteaux et particulierement les Persans ont atteint un degre 
de perfection et de sup^rioritc, je ne me ferois point de scrupule, 

de 
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de renonccr plut6t la coimoissance de ces trois langues qu’Jl la 
seule langue Grecque. Je suis bien aise quc votre ouvrage soit 
d6ji si avanc6 et q«e je puisse esp6rer de la voir bientdt rendu 
public. Je serois fort embarasse de vous donner quelque avis au. 
sujet de votre livre, A cause que je suis actuellenicnt depourvu do 
tout livre qui traite directement de cette mati^re, et que d’ailleurs, 
c'est une mer ^ boire, que Tabondance et la vari6t6 du metre 
Oriental, et qu’il est impossible d’en savoir par coeur toutes les 
parties. Je serois curieux de savoir, sous quel chapitre vous- avez 
rang6 Le Xaside, genre de po6sic trbs eu vogue parrai les Arabes, 
et cultiv6 avec grand succ6s, que r6pond plus qu’aiicun autre a 
Teldgie Latine, mais qui par sa eonstruction tient au G hazel, avec 
cette difiference, que le Ghazel, suivant les regies, nc dovroit jamais 
passer 13 distiques ou belts ; et que le Kaside n’est borne a aucun 
nombre ; 2do. que les beits du Ghazel doivent par leur nature com- 
prendre en eux-m6mes, et terminer tout le sens, pupdant que 
ceux du Kaside ont du rapport entre eux, en continuant le memo 
sujet. Ui^excmple admirable de ce dernier est cclui sur la mort 
de Mahomet, celfebre dans tout I’Orient et connu par cccur si tons 
les gens de lettres, dans une all6gorie continuelle mais admirable I't 
tr^s path^tique dont le commencement est tel, si jc m’en souviens. 

(A /-*■ ir*' ■ 

Pour ce qui regarde V05, doutes sur la pietend’uc allegoric de FTafyz, 
il y auroit beaucoup a dire, car il seinble que le respect et la 
veneration que les Mahometans, portent h la memoire de ce grand 
g^nie, est la veritable cause de leur myst^rieuse interpretation, 
voulaut par 1^ justifier la eonduite du poete en nous le donnant 
pour un homme irr^prochable aussi bien dans scs meeurs que 

dans 
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dans ses vers. La plus grande partie de ses commentateurs comme 
Shciny, Surury^ et les autres, s’evertuent d’expliquer dans un sens 
mysti(jue les vers qui roulent sur le vin, les garpons, les plaisirs et le 
ni6pris de la religion, comme indigne d’un bon Musulman ; mais 
le plus habile de ces interprfites, le savant Sudi, n’a pas voulu suivre 
cette m6thode, disant, que quelque raison que puissent avoir les 
autres commentateurs, sans combatre leur bonnes intentions, il sc 
conies tentcra d'expliquer le texte litteralenient. II ne sera pas pcul- 
6tre mal-a-propos, de marquer ici ime anecdote, que j’ai lu 
quelque-part touchant Hafyz ; ce grand honime etant mort, qnelques 
uns des Ulemas, ont fait difficulte de lui accorder la sepulture, it 
cause du libertinage de ses po6sies, mais en fin apres bien de con- 
testations, il en sont venu au Tefal, e’est-a-dire i\la pratique, d'ouvrir 
son Divan au hazard, moyenant une aiguille ; le premier vers qui 
s’oflVit a leur vue fut le suivant : 

Ce passage a 3 rant f*tc pris pour une decision du ciel, les Ulemiis 
furent bientdt d’accord, et on le fit enterrer dans lendroit m^mc 
du Musella, devenu cclebre par ses vers. Si je no me trompe pas, 
cette circonstance se trouve dans Xatib celebi. Quant a moi, tout 
autant epic je suis port^ il croire que Haiyz en parlant de vin et 
de I’amour n’entend point finesse en cela, de interne je dois avouer 
que jc ne trouve point des obscenites en lui, ni des expressions sales 
et grossiisres, comme cela arrive assez souvent ii Sadi. Je ne puis 
m’emp6chcr non plus de le regarder coimue un esprit fort, ct je 
pourrois citer cent examples, pour montrer qu’il se moipie du 
prophetc et de I’Alcoran comme cpiaud il dit ; 
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l;l ^ , W y»jAI 

Pour les poctes Turcs, j’avoue que je ne les lis pas avec le inline 
]>laisir) quoique je convienne qu’il y’en a quelques uns qui out du 
nitrite ; le plus agitable, {\ mon avis, est Ruhi Bagdady dont il 
y a des satj^res admirables. Je ne sais pas s’il est de votre con- 
noissance. Mais la plupart dcs Turcs ne sont que des copistes ou 
traducteurs dcs Persaus, et soiiveiit destitues de gotlt et d'hannonic. 

Je ne puis pas deviuer la raison qui vous fe,it trouver. Monsieur, 
un sens impudique dans ce beau vers de Mesihi : 


#* 



•• 


-..xb 1 



•• 


CT* 

-r- 


dont le simple sens est: “ Mon dieu, ne m’envoyezpas au tom beau 
sans que j aye avqiaravant embrassc mon ami,” h moins que vous ne 
fassicz consister Tobscenit^ dans I’amitie d’un gaiyon, qui est I’etcrnel 
sujet de toutes les poesies Oricntales aussi bicn que Grecques et 
quelquefois Latines. Jc vous envoye la plus fraiche de mes tra- 
xluctions, en vous priant de me la renvoycr quand vous en serez 
las, car je n'en ai point de copies. Jc suis avec la plus parfaitc 
estime et veneration, 


Votres tr6s humble serviteur. 


llEVICZKI. 


No. 
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No. IV. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Londiniy Martii ditl y 17G8, 

Dicamne me literis tuis delectatum, an erudituin 
prorsus animi pcndco, tu in literis omne punctum tulisse videris, 
hoc unuin rcprehendenduin exisiiino, quod concisione pccccnt, etsi 
tu prolixitatis notam incurrcrc vercaris, Qu5d niissam ad te 
duarum odarum vcrsioncin iutempcranti laude cobras, tpiodve 
ineas esse aliquid putaris nugas, id pure put^ humanitatis ac co- 
initatis tuK indicium esse suspicor; qu6d autem in sphalmata mea 
bcnignus animadvertcris, seri6 habeo gratiam, iiti vice versa, qu6d 
Uim parens fueris in castiganda errorum mcorum sylva, indulgentiie 
tua^ ailscribo. Itaque etsi summoperb cavendum mihi sit, ne, 
cluni eulparn rcmovcrc studeo, gratiam, cpiam profiteer, imminuerc 
videar ; non possum tamen apud animuni meum impetrare, ut 
onmi penitus apologise supersedeam. Quare non incongruimi 
]mto inoncre, me nullo, sivc ostentation! s, sive glorioe studio, ad 
versus scribendos auimum appulisse, quos jam oUni in scholoe li- 
mine valcrc jussos, non ante hos tres menses, otio me ad id pelli- 
ciente, resuinsi ; non alia, ri?? /Leltcxluia-suf, ratione, quain quod, 
Eatine redditis 50 eirciter odis, mercurialis nostri Hafyzi; 

oiijus amor taiitum milii crescit in horas, 

Quanluin vere novo viridis se siibjicit alnus : 

in ipso progressu operis tarn immancm obsorvavi metaphrasis inca' 
a prototype dift'orniitatem, ut me laboiis fastidium eeperit. Nam 
etsi prietcr illam iidicctaiu, sod rcligiosain versitmem. (juam singulis 
distieliis subscriptara vides, aliam liberiorem et tei-siorem, LatiuCi 
leque ac Gallica lingua, prie iiiauibus habeam ; tamen non est 
minus discrepaiis a textu, quam L y* );>jj 
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Hoc estj Historia aurifabri et storcarum textoris. Hafiz. 

Accedit, quod saepissim^ ad exprimendum unius monosyllabi 
sensum, scsquipedali paraphrasi sit utendum. Proinde non abs 
re futurum judicavi, ligatS. nonnunquam oratione textum Persicum 
aeniulari ; cujus tamen qualicunque successui illud semper obstabit, 
quod in Ghazela, nulla sit versuum cohaesio et cujus 

defectum Latina poesis nulla ratione admittit. Sed de his 
affatim. 

« ^ « 

Libruin de poesi Hcbraeoruui (piem commendas, episcopi Oxon- 
ieiisis, quemve tibi pro excmplari proposuisti, legi jam alias, et 
quidein magna cum voluptate, quamvis in prmsentiarum parum 
ex illo memoriae incae inhaereat ; hoc unum recordor, quod dictionc 
aequti ac methodo sit praeditus admirabili. Flores Graeci et 
Orientalcs epistolae tua; interspersi, oppid6 . me delcctaverunt, et 
obsen’o tuum in corum dclectu judicium Propositum autcm 
Orientem visendi, laudo quidem, sed praevie suadeo ut linguae 
seu Turcicae seu vulgaris Arabicae, usum tibi familiarera reddas, si 
profectum etvoluptatem ex itinere illo conscqui est animus, quando 
quidem non alia ratione Mahometanos ail'ari conceditur. 

Quod de servili Turcarum imitatione dixi, non de omni imita- 
tionc dictum volo. Scio enim multos imitando archetypum su- 
perasse, uti hoc, Georgica Virgilii et llesiodi Ipy* riiipKt 
lestantur. Nec ipse Ilafyz negaverit nonmilla se ab aliis mu- 
tuatum, utpote qucm- non puducrit subinde integros versus 
transcribere ; sicut ille est in ipso frontis opcrc : quern mutato 
tantum hcmistichiorum ordine lezido filio surripuit, apud qucm ita 

Icgitur : / Oi yj im , US' ;,l 

♦T 

ut nihil dicam de Integra fere ghazela alio in loco, &;c. &c. Of. 

feudor 
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tender cniinv'ero insulsd iU^ et pene continue, poetaruni Turcarum 
imitatione, de quibus non inepte quis dictum putet, 

O imitatorcs, servum pecus — ut IJoratius noster, &c. 

Quaeris quid sentiam dc aliis Persarum poetis ? numve solum 
Ilafyz ore rotundo loqui ceiiscam ? Absit ; quis eniin potest primam 
Sadii paginam inspicerc, quin se in exstasim rapi sentiat ? Immo 
scire te volo, mihi priinum stimulum additum fuisse ad Orientales 
literas perdiscendas liac Sadii stroph'J, quam fortuit6 didascalus 
meus Constantinopoli recitavit et interpretatus est : 

■i' f n/* / / > 

Sed quis non indignetur lepidissimum scriptorem, ^ tarn illepido 
nietaphraste, quaui fuit racA sententia Gentius, Latinitatc donatum. 
Non difliteor tamen magis me mulceri Icctione Hafyzi, e6 qu6d 
in illo, verba sententiosa bilaritate mixta, deprehendam. Quod 
Jiamium attinet, «tsi illius opere destituar, memor tamen eorum 
<juie Constantinopoli degens aliquando legi, non vereor dicere 
poctarum totius Persia? esse felicissimum. Et quidem judicio Sudij 
Hafyz in compluribus divani sui Kaftis sive quem 

vulgus rhythmum vocat, est incomparabilis, utiin literis: ^ ^ 1 

&c. in aliis rursum literis est remissior, in nonnullis denique 
planb laiiguet, quando Jiami per omnes alphabeti literas eddem 

felicitate dccurrit. Gliazelam non verti Latino 

carmine ob versuum incoha?rcntiam ; sed si prosaicam versionera et 
notas desideras, lubeiis obsequar. Interea mitto hunc novissimum, 
non partum adhuc, sed embrionera, vale. Londini die 7 Martii. 

8 H P. S. 
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P. S. Versus tuos Arabicos miror meh^cle non tantum 
probo ; sed in hoc non ausim te semulari. 


No. V. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Londiniy 17 Martii, I7fi8. 

Oppid6 recreatus sum literis tuis, prsecipue ver6 mul- 
tiplici tud vereione, imitatione, coropositione. Quarum arguinento 
clarb evincis, te non tantum 

exeniplaria Graeca, 

Nocturna versaase maou, versasse diurnl^ 

sed omnem propemoduni Hellenici sermonis UnorviTct hki 
assecutum esse. Multae sunt veneres in odd tud ad Venerem, et 
plenus laudis conatus in adsequando divino exemplari. Sed quis 
{x>ssit sibi d luctu temperare, cum observaverit^ non tantum nos 
jacturam pati lepidissimi operi^ sed quod illae etiam perpaucae 
reliquiae quae supersunt, adeo sint mutilatae & depravatae ? Nam 
ctsi lubens coucedam, textum odae, quern tu eligisti, sive ilium 
etiam Dionys. edit. Upton, praeferendum esse Stephaniano, aut 
cujuscunque est ilia, si diis placet, emendatio, qu6d in tuo excm- 
plari major habeatur dialecti ratio, ac plures msint 

tamen negari non potest complures vel in eo leperiri hiatus, 
et menda, quae nulld satis explicatione aut sensus detorsione celari 
possunt. Quamvis autem credibile sit iBoliam pucllam suo parti> 
culari idiomate locutam, cuj us leges aetatenostrd non satis perspectae 
sint ; quis tamen putet .^olicam dialectum metro ct prosodiae oppo- 
sitam, ut nihil dicam dc sensu ipso in aliquot locis corrupto? 

Elegans omnino est versio ilia tua dc osculo Agathonis. Con^milis 
idea est in illo Hafyzi disticho : 
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D>|1 ^ y: 

>’;> t ;t 

Id est, ut oris tui aspcctii fmi possit, anima mea tota in labiis meis 
liaerct. J ubc ergo quod ris ; nam tl tuo nutu pendet, utrum exiens 
me inanimen relinquat, an vero rediens me mihi reddat. Auctor 
'Oecfi'iTTvee M(pvtSos >y Mopvif lubricum Platoiiis versum prorsus ut^xpo^oYus 
usurpavit : 

«!/d’ AVTav Svv^fjMv nai rav er<&eXA»y. 

Quod po],Iicitus sum, mitto tihi gliazelam, Eker an Turki, See, 
cum versionc prosd, un^ autem etiam adumbrationem aliquam in 
versu, alio tempore expoliendam. Velim autem mihi perscribas, 
utrum scias extarc aliquam Hafyzi versionem, sive typis editam, 
sivc manuscriptam, Latin^, aut quovis alio Europaeo idiomate. 
Nam qu6d sciam nulius adhuc poetae hujus interpretationem ten- 
tavit, practer primani gliazelam, quae nuperrim^ iterum in analectis 
professoris Hyde in publicum est emissa. 

Obsecro tc insuper, ut indicate mihi velis, ubi locorum invenire 
valeam Hbrum primuin Iliadis Homeri cum analysi & notis in usum 
scholarum, in xinglia (ypis vulgatum, cpiem amicus meus pro iilio 
comparandum flagitat. 

Gazela cujus shahi beit laudas, profecto lepida est, cujus primi 
d'stichi soluramod6 recordm*. 

-? A> c/ 

■? (J ■(Z' Bt’ 


Quamvis 
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Quamvis sarcinas meas coRigere inceperim, ac libros meos in 
cystam condiderim ; tatnen si animo tuo arridety aut si ad propo- 
situm tuum facit, ghazelam hanc, prius quam pro£Lciscar» ver- 
tendam assumam^ Tu proinde jube, ac vale. 


No. VI. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Quod solito tardii^s rcspondeam amicissiniis tuis literis,. 
nova et plane peregrina civitatis hujus facies in causa est. Nec 
puto vitio mihi vertas, quod advenam me, pecuHaris gcnti huie, 
et invisa aliiis consuetude, paulo longiiis detinuerit ; fateor enim me 
nuspiam tali methodo patres conscriptos decerni comperisse. 
Initio quidem novitate jucundum visum, sed sensim e6 turbarum 
progressa res est, ut propfe pertaesus sim spectaculi. Nunc igitur, 
crescente adhuc tumultu, domi manere satii!is ducens, occasionem 
nactus sum literam banc exarandi. Gratulor mihi imprimis qu6d 
missam ad te carminis Persici versionem indulgenter receperis, 
qu6d me exeo idoneum judicaveris totius divani metaphrastem. 
Sed quamvis conceptam de me opinionem glorias mihi ducam, non 
vereor tamen adhortationem tuam taxare inclemeiitiae. Quis enim, 
nisi cm robur et ces triplex^ drcum pectus est, aggrediatur sexcentarum 
ghazelarum, prosd et carmine, versionem ? Talis conatus non 
solum complures annos requirit, sed et mentem ab omni alio 
studio vacuam, quae non est mea conditio, cum ego disciplinas 
istas non nisi pertransennam tractare consueverim. Nihilominus, 
quid quod absolvere potero, aliquand6 in lucem edere constitui. 
Clavis Homeri non est expers, qui ^ me librum primum Iliadis cum 
vocum analysi postulavit ; sed commodiiis putat pueris usuvenire 
opus hoc, quia in illo notae textui sunt subjectae, quod in clavi 

desidcratur. 
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de&ideratur. Si lamen ad manus cst tibi clavis Homeri, quaeso 
inspicias primain ejus paginam ; etenim si bene memini catalogus 
quidam operi praefixiis est, qui libii hujus et tjpographi simul no- 
titiam continct. Quamvis me hunianitas tua ab omni ulteriori 
operc absolverit, mitto tamen odam illam quam in penultima tu& 
epistolA desiclerasti, eo qu6d rem tibi gratam fore arbitror. Est 
auteni, rnedius fidius, non ex facillimis una, turn sensu, turn vel 
maxiine mctaplirasi, ob linguae exoticae continuum idioma nulla 
satis periphrasi exprimeiidum. Quaeris quid de linguae Hebraeae 
et Arabicae proprictate sentiam, deque illis communi 
futuvi, pro praeterito ; respondeo : quod etsi perrar6 hebraizare 
soleain, aut ut verius dicam, sacram linguam in veneratione potius 
quam deliciis, liabearn ; quc^d prajter unum veteris testament! 
codiccm, et nonnulla de eo Rabinorum somnia, nihil lectu dignum 
afferat ; hoc tamen ex qualicunque illius lectione retineo, qu6d 
utriusque inter grammaticen. summa sit affinitas, qu6dve paucitas 
tempomm etmodoruinin ArabicA^.substitutionis eorunden mutuae 
occasio est ; idque linguae Hebraeae eodem morbo laboranti neces- 
sari6 convenire putem ; quamvis hoc in lingual Graced, maximd 
temporum et modorum varietate gaudente, satis obvium sit, ut 
chm infinitivum pro imperativo usurpant. Quod autem ad vocum 
quantitates attinct aliter sentio, Puto enim esse Arabum artem 
metvicam longe recentioris inventionis, utpote quae paulo ante 
Muhammedi teinpora fonnam accepisse perhibetur, nullo vestigio 
antiquioris poeseos. Cujus si eadem esset ratio apud Hebraeos, 
quod quidem motionum consimilis usus, suadere videtur; quidni 
hucusque sine ulla diffieultate Hebrseorum prosodiam per analogiam 
assecuti fuissemus. 

Ghazela ilia, quam in miscellaneo quodam opere sine authoris 
nomine legisse te scribis, si quidem correefo scripta esset, certus 
sum, quod nihil meo adminiculo eguisses. Nunc autem prout 

erroribus 
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erroribus scatet, CEdipus sim, si expediam. Quis eniin ignorat iu 
linguis Orientalibus solam puncturum diacriticorum confusionem 
maximis difficultatibus ansam dare ? Quid si aecedat literarum 
ipsarum omissio aut commutatio ? Hinc quicunque lectioni auc- 
toris alicujus operam dat, mea quidem sententia, duplici exem- 
plari instructus sit oportet, ut cilm impossibilc pene sit niendorum 
expertes libros manuscriptos reperire, unus alterius ope corrigatur. 
£t hsec est mea methodus. 

Residuum est, ut pro Italico sonetto mihi communicato, grates 
referam, et laudes quas par est, conferam, epistolamque con- 
cludam. Vale. Londini, die 29 Martii, 17b8. 


No. VII. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Nae tu percomem perque benevolum le preebuisti ! 
ut qui inter urbanas occupationes, inter civium scditiosorum stre- 
pitum, inter comitia ad senatores eligendos comparata, occasionem 
tamem captaveris, ciim ad me amicissim^, ut soles, scribendi, tiim 
carmen Persicum mittendi, idque pulcherrimum, et abs te Latinfe 
conversum. Est mehercuR Hafez noster, ambrosia alendus poeta ; 
et quotidie gratior mihi jucundiorquc videtur ejus venustas ac 
pulchritudo. Integra illius opera in lucem proferendi & vertendi, 
quemadniodum caepisti, prajcipua difficultas erit versio poetica, sed 
haic facilior evadet, quam opinaris : nam permultae sunt, ut puto, 
Gazellae, quas vel ob sententias ^ nostris moribus vald^ abhorrentes, 
veT ob figuras elatissimas et quasi xapuHmvSweviievic, vel ob disticha 
ne minimo quidem nexu inter se cohaerentia, Latinis versibus non 

convertes; 
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convertes ; ideoquc aliquantulum levabitur Herculeus alioquin 
labor. 

Disticlion illud J'} Cl' /' moram mihi injecisse me- 
mini, et cum tuo rogatu adversaria mea inspicerem, ita inficeta 
mihi visa ex illius distichi intcrpretatione, ut mihi plan^ quadrari 
putarem servuli Terentiani verba, 

Davus sum non CEdipus^ 

tibi autem illud Sophocleum, 

* O xaff/ Khetvos OiSiTB; xaAs/xfvo; 

utpote qui ex illo obscuro et quasi sphingeo carmine, significationem 
si non perfectam, satis tamen luculentam, elicere potueris, illud 
dico cujus initium : 

Ilomeri analysin, in bibliothecA nostiA reperire non potui. Sed 
amicum habeo Oxonii, qui librum, de quo percontaris, possidet. 
Ad ilium scripsi pridie Kalend. April, et rogavi ut me quam ci- 
tissim^ certiorem faceret, quis fuerit libri illius auctor, et quo loco 
liber fuerit excusus. 

Nisi essem amantissimus veritatis, et ab omni simulatione aver- 
sissimus, dolcrem hercule, et aegrh ferrem, te urbem nostrum tur- 
bulentissimis his temporibus vexatam intueri, et illam Anglorum 
undequaque percelebratam libertatem in effraenam licentiam, ne 
dicam immanitatem, mutatam vidcre. Est sane respublica nostra 
propfc divinitus initio constituta, usque ade6 ut nulla unquam 
Gneca* vel Romans civitatis constitutio fuerit perfectior ; imo, nec 
Plato nec Aristoteles nec legumlatorum ullus meliorem civitatis 

formam 
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formam cogitatione compreheudere potuit ; tarn suavi euim concentu 
et quasi harmonic^ tres pervulgatae rerumpublicarum forinae in 
unam speciem tarn parantur, ut nec Aristoxeni tibiam, ncc Ti- 
mothei fides modulatiores fuisse putem. Per enim est difficile 
civitatem constituere, in qua nec regis dignitas optimatum auc- 
toritate, nec procerum potestate }K>puli libertas, nec populi li- 
bertate legum vis et majestas, minuetur. Sic tamen in h^c insuld 
olim se res habnit ; et etiam nunc haberet, si nonnulli homines 
froenis in plebe quam calcaribus uti maluisscnt. Ideoquc mihi 
temperare nequeo, quin vehementer improbem ilium Wilkcnsium 
fortem quidejoi et ingeniosum viriim, sed turbulentum civcm, et 
seditionis quasi facem atque incendium. Sed multo magis patri- 
ciorum quorundam integritatem ac fidem require, qui ilium prim6 
sustentabant ac tuebantur, delude deseruerunt turpiter ac prodi- 
derunt. Si cupis legum nostrarum et consuctudinum pleniorem 
habere notitiam, perlegas velim Smith! librum dc republic^ An- 
glorum, et Fortescuei dialogum de laudibus legum Angliae. 
primum Latinb nec incleganter scripsit Thomas Smithus, legatus 
olim noster in Gallia sub regno Elizabethie ; alter, libellus est, dc 
quo dici potest id quod de fluvio Teleboa scripsit Xenophon, 
UeYxtt ft,£v 8, Auctor fuit Angliae cancellarius sub rege Henrico 

sexto, et ob turbulenta tempora cum alumno suo principe Ed- 
wardo, in Galliam fugit; ubi, cum esset summ4 senectute, au- 
reolum hunc dialogum contexuit. Cert^ leges nostrac, ut in illo 
libro videbis, persapienter sunt compositae, et ut ait Pindarus, 

KoffcC^ i vomrwv ^afiXeve 
0V«T»V Tt ^ ct6avtiTuv 

Ouree St Sti »yet €uuue 
To Situuorarov, vrtpTttrg 
* Xcipi. 

Et reliqua, quae citat in Gorgii Plato. 


Equidem 
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Kquidcm civitatem no.stram inspiciens videor quodainmodo 
ludum Scacchicuin (quo Judo uterque nostri valdfe delectamur) 
intueri. llegeni enim Jiabetnus, cujus digiutatem strenu^ defen- 
diiiius ; sed cujus potestas perbreveni liabet terminationem, £quites» 
sagittarii, atque alii, patriciorum speciem quandam habent, qui 
bella et negotia publica administrant ; sed pitecipua vis est in pedi- 
tibus, seu populo, qui si arct^ inter sc coliaereant, praestd est vic- 
toria ; si distrahantur et dissipentur, perit utique exercitus. Haec 
autem omnia, ut in ludo Scacclnco, certis legibus diriguntur. 
Uenique cbm meipsum considcro, videor mihi similis esse cu- 
jusdam, qui duobus lusoribus assidens, ludum studiosb contem- 
platur visendi solum causd, et delcctationis. Qu6d si unquam 
mihi capesserc rempublicam continget, nec plausbs meherculh 
(|uaeram nec lucrum, sed eo tendam, et ad eum exitum properabo, 
ut incolumis scrvetur pulchcrrimb constituta civitas. 

Sed ncscio (juomodo, etsi brevis esse institui, loquax fio. Ad 
alia igitur declinabo. Literas tuas proximas non sine timorc 
aliquo legi: Quid autem timui.^ Nempe tui ex hdc insuld dis- 
cessAs nuntiationem. Cbm autem nihil de eo loculus sis, et cbm 
municipii nostri negotia ad exitum quemdam perducantur, cbm 
denique incertos esse sciam reriira humanarum eventus, et nesciam, 
si hanc occasionem amisero, an te posthac videro, statui Londinum 
venire; et spero propedie te vel Nonis vel VIII. Iduum me 
visurum. Cura ut valeas. 


No. VIII. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Binas abs te accepi literas humanitatis ct erudi- 
tiouis plenissimas, quibus benevolentiam in me tuam, et 

3 I ingenii 
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ingenii tui lumina) facilfc perspexi. Utrisque nunc simul re- 
spondee. 

Consilium meum de libro in lucem proferendo, abs te probari, 
ut debui, gaudebam et laetabar, (ut inquit in tragoediri Hector,) k 
te laudato viro laudari. Sed ci!im duo ilia prop^ divini poetae car- 
mina legerem, incredibilem animo cepi voluptatem. Sunt valde 
bella, et interpretatione tu^, tanquam luce alicjud illuminari vi- 
dentur. Praetere^ versibus ea imitatus es, sanfe elegantibus, quos 
versus, si cum opere meo edi concedas, pergratum feceris cilm 
mihi, turn lectoribus ; qui gaudebunt, opinor, poetam Persicum 
audire Latinb loquentem. Sin, minus, in thesauris meis latebunt. 
AuToypu0» tibi quam citissim^ reddenda curabo. Quod autem 
sciibis, “ Hos versus ciim iis legendis fueris defessus, mihi red- 
das velim,*’ perinde.est ac si dicas, “ Nunquam reddas.” ncque 
enim fieri potest ut iis legendis satiari ullo modo possim. 


No. IX. 


JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Dat. puta, ATov. 176S. 

Tametsi vereor ne ante ex Anglid. decesseris quAm 
hso ad te literulae afferri poterint, nequeo tamen mihi temperare, 
quo minus eas scribam. 

Literas tuas perhumanas accepi; et chm eas, turn venustum 
Ilafizi carmen magnd cum delectatione perlegi, et quasi de- 
voravi. 

Sed quid opus est verbis ? Forsan hsec quae nunc scribo, ad te 
non pervenient Proinde etiam atque etiam te rogo atque obtestor, 

ut 
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ut quacunque in regione iter feceris, mei memor sis, et qu^m 
s(epissim&, quain primum, qu^m longissinias ad me literas mittas: 
et tibi persuade, nihil mihi jucundius unquam vcl fuisse vel fore, 
ainicitiS, tuA. Vale ! ' 

Die Lunse, Oxonii. 

No. X. 

7l(XittTU7t4 TvKlETilL!^ %a/p£IV £iJT(CitT£tV, 

^Osvj fLSu ^ Tipi T 8 g ^fV8; exiEiaettt re ^ 8k 

ex^ s/Ti/v, T8T0 is on Toyf fic e/xe i^jtov jxfpof, toXA« etyaia cri^g ffvvwiag 

arEhuvcriCj 8 /xfv roi ti^otye pfim er ct^pitsietg Amvla SifJ/fVtfi ti^o- evefye^iug 

yLe(P»Kctict^ &g rupuKutuv [ls e^evxyvf^ag 9^ elei^etg ra KccXhiffTcc t8 A6^miHy vpenySu 
roiff ffrsSaiuv evSovtifxotff^ xaci rctv 7 x rpovov erifieXsfievog iruo' ifSigra Six^a Tap* u/tiv. 
Ta Spf rojavra 9 ^ rotavra riff hh av fiXeruv^ mi eiye ev euxaig ra rpay^ra et^% 

riff 8H av afji.ei 4 ^aff^Ui ffe afioi€iii ri^ hmif e 6 ekviff£ie» 9 ^ J »1 eriffreKku ffoi mxep VTSffxoMV^ 
8 yiU Aia, Csff SsXc/Mevog uy 7 UToSihvat evepyer^ uKKa fj.ovaxug eig iiekkaffYig 0 tXiag ekriSOf 
^ jjiMkiffTu eiiug on 8 m oXiyup^^creig ruv fjxwv ypafifialuv, Ta Se evftev Vffrara ypaipu 
ffoi, eyvuffro yap ii5v) wpiv piuiva Swat onoffca av 6 iff Hansvai, aai ha jxvj fjLanpsff axoleivu 
Tsg Xoysg, Ue 7 e\ju ffe ^ tfvnSoXw kffxep ftf%pi rsie toXXvjv fV£i5ov aoi evvoiaip xpeg 
F\Ke TOffavlviv xpog to Xoitov ts xpov^ Sia 0 vXalTeiv. Eppwov. 

OagyviXiavog Tftri^ Cj)6ivovTr, 


Tvjv fJt^vfTepa ty aSeX0pjv ffS 
8fXfuw ifj.oXoyu avrmg x^piv, rfig 
eg ievov avi^a evxoitag. 


No- XL 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Nica Liguru/n, 4 Cal. Fcbr, Jnno mOt 
Miraberis forsan, nec sane injurid micaberis, cAm 
acceperis ^ me ex hac regione literas ; non enim istliinc scribo, iibi 

aut 
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aut Tamesis aut Isis delicise mese allabimtur, sed ubi mare Ligus- 
ticum alpibus maritimis minatar. 

In urbecuM hSc amoentssim4 trimestris prop^ commoror, fieri 
jgitur non potuit ut in Anglid ciim essem^ litcrae tuae exoptatissiinae 
ad me perferrentur, quarum nnae pridie Calend. Scptembris, 
alterae decimo nono Cal. Januarii datae sunt ; utraeque mihi erant 
jucundissimae, qu6 longiores, e6 me delectabant magis. Libellos 
tuos de re militari legendo devorare incredibile cst quantum aveam^ 
sed in aedibus Spencerianis, ut accepi, Londini servantur ; ununi 
exemplar ad me afferet prima navis oneraria, quae hue ex Britannia 
appulerit ; tria rcliqua curabo, ad tres ainicos tuos, (iino meos, si 
tui sint, licet 4 me ne aspectu quidem cognitos) fideliter et celeriter 
quantum fieri potest, perferenda. Opus istud in Germanit laudari, 
nec miror cquidem ct valde gaudeo. Primus de eo mentioncm mihi 
fecit, nobilis Germanus, vir comis ut videtur, et amabilis, quern 
Mediolani quaestbris officio fungi puto ; is pollicitus est, non solbui 
ad me opus tuum mittcre, sed etiam certiorem facerc, quo modo 
valeres, et quibus verbis ad te literas inscriberem, quod ob pro- 
missum ita laetabai ut nunquam ali^s vehementius. Suspicabar 
enim (ignosce injustae suspicioni) me ex memoriil tufi, prop^ 
effluxisse ct desperabam ^ te epistolam accipere, nisi tc primus ad 
scribendum provocarem. Interea perlatae sunt ad me binae tuae 
expectatissimae literae ; quibus accesserunt earmina quatuordecim, 
non tantbm verb lyrica, sed digna quae aureae lyrae succinantur : 
qu6d verb me idoneum putas qui de iis judicium feram, tantum 
sanb glorior, quantum" abest ut me tali honore digner ; sed utut 
se res habeat, omnia cum notis meis qualibuscunque ad te tunc 
remittam post acceptum ad hasce literas responsum : nolo enim, 
tarn bellb exaratas chartulas, tabellariis committere, quorum non- 
dum sit certa, atque explorata fides. 


Decimo 
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Decimo quarto ut opinor die, ha;c accipics, quibus amab6 re- 
spondere ne cuncteris ; ac tibi persuadeas nihil mihi jucundius 
fieri posse, quam tuarum quicquid sit literaruin. Percontaberis 
fursaii quibus me oblectaverim studiis, post tuum cx patri4 meS. 
.discessum. Haec ut denarrem paucis te morabor. Inter alias oc- 
cupationes, librum meum de poesi Asiatica perpolivi, quern ad te 
inittere cum meditarer, ideoque accuratius rescribere cepissem, 
ecce ! majus quoddam intervenit negotium Rex Daniae, laudandae 
indulis adolescens, qui eo tempore in regiA Liondinensi habitabat, 
me (nescio quA fam4 sibi notum) accessiri jubet : ostendit codicem 
Persicura, satis amplum, qui vitam ac res gestas celeberrimi illius 
tyranni Nadirshah dicti, contineret : ait se percupere librum ilium 
gallicb, ad verbum redditum videre ; alia addit comihs quam verihs. 
Quid multa ? Opus sum arduum aggressus, quod me per majorem 
anni jam elapsi partem occupatam distinuit, liistoriam in sex libros 
divisam dicendi genere Asiatico, fidfe reddidi ; accedunt notulse 
quaedam necessariae, et de poetis quos Asia tulerat, brevis disser- 
tatio, cui unum atque alterum Hafeai carmen adjeci, plenum scio 
ciToribus, sed iis quibus ignoscent docti, et qui indoctos latcbunt. 
Ilaec omnia vix dum ad umbilicum perduxeram, ciim discipuli mei 
(qui tui semper memor est,) sororula, morbo correpta re- 

pente sit, statueritque pater ejus cum famiM vel in Italia vel in 
Gallii Transalpina hyemare. Coactus igitur sum historiam meam 
(quam in lucem proferri rex voluit) Galli cujusdam satis fidi cuvac, 
committcre, qui excusoris errores corrigeret. Is me nuperrim^ 
certiorem fecit, librum jam esse excusum, et curabo eum ne ad 
regem quidem ipsum citius quam ad te mittendum. Patriam 
itaque meam rcliqui, et post nimis longam Lutetiis commora- 
tiouem, Lugdunum versus iter fecimus, velocissimo Rhodani fluvio 
dcvecti, et Massiliam, Forum Julii, atque Antipolim praetergressi, 
bale regione venimus ; 


Ver 
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Ver ubi purpurenm gemmis ridentibus hortos 
Pingit^ et k pratis exulat acris hyenis. 


Diutilis tamen hie quam vellem, commovabimus ; sed puto nos 
ad Calendas Junias in Augliam reversuros. Meditor equidem, si 
qua sese obtulerit occasio, circiter Idus Februarias Liburnum navi- 
gare» et chm Florentiam celebrem illam Triumvirorum coloniain, 
et renascentium literarum cunas, turn Romam laudatarum artium 
omnium procreatricem, et fortasse Ncapblim visere. Quidquid do 
isdt navigatione statuero certior fies. Si roges quo niodo me hie 
oblectem, baud multis respondeo. Quidquid habet musicorum ars 
tenerum ac molle, quidquid mathesis difficile ac reconditum, 
quidquid denique elatum aut venustum vel poesis vel pictura, in eo 
omni, sensus meos et cogitationes defigo. Nee rei militaris notitiam 
negUgo, qui vir Britannus sine summo opprobrio carere neutiquam 
potest. Multa patrid sermone scripsi ; inter alia, libellum de 
reetd juventutis institutione, more Aristoteleo, hoc est, av«xvTi«^. 
PrsEtCTe^k. tragasdiam contexere institui, quam inscripsi Soliman, 
cujus ut scis, amabilissimus filius per novcrcac insidias miserrim^ 
trlicidatus est ; plena est teucrorum aifectuum fabula, et cothurno 
.^Ischyleo elatior, utpote quae imaginibus Asiaticis sit abundan- 
tissima. Mitto tibi carmiua duo, unum ex Hafizio depromptum 
alterum h poet& Arabo perantiquo sumptum, in hoc tamen 
imagines ad Romanam consuetudinem aptavi. Mitto insupw, ne 
quae pars pagina; otietur, epigramma Graecuin, quo cantiunculam 
Anglican! sum imitatusT Vale, et schedas tuas tunc cxpecta chm 
te has literas accepisse tertior factus fuero. 
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No. XII. 

JONESIUS N. HALHEDO, S. 

J 

Jucundae mihi fuerunt liteniljB tuae, quibiis id per- 
spcxerim, quod maxima vellein, nemp6 te baud ignorare quanta 
sit mea in te, ac tui similes, benevolentia. Misi protinus, ut pe- 
tebas, ad amicos meos literas, quibus eos etiam atque etiam sum 
hortatus, ut causae perinde faverent tuac, ac si esset mea. Quod 
si petcntibus nobis morem gesserint, et mihi certe fecevint per- 
gratum, ct sibi ipsis non inutile, quippe meae erga illos voluntati 
inagnus accedet cumulus. Majori tamen opinor fructu negotium 
tuum potero promovere, chm in Britanniam rediero ; ac tibi velira 
sit pei'suasissimum null4 unquam in re studium meum atque 
amorem roganti tibi aut decsse aut defore. Quod ad valetudinem 
meam attinet, bellfe habeo; sed oblectationibus careo iis, quantm 
desideriuni nequeo non molest^j ferre. Cum primum hue venerim, 
visu gratissimae erant eae res, quas in patria nostfA, Tar6, aut ne 
rar6 quidem, videmus, olivae, myrtus, mala aurea, palmae, vincta, 
aromata, et in mediS. hyeme florum suavissimorum copia. Sed 
amoti tandem ed, quam novitas secum affert, Jucunditate, fasti- 
dium quoddam subest ac satietas. A mari Ligustico vix triginta 
passus distat diversorioli mei fenestra, sed ut pulcr^ Ovidius. 

Una est immensi caerula forma maris. 

Nihil itaque n stat aliud, nisi ut cum M. Tullio iluctus numerem, 
vel cum Archymedc atque Archyti arenas metiar. Credibile non 
est, quantum me hujusce loci taedeat, quantumque Oxonii esse 
cupiam, ubi vel tecum jocari, vel cum Poro pbilosophari possim. 
Velim si non molestum erit, ad me saepius sciibas; nam et tu 
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quid agas, et quid k nostris agatur certior fieri cupio ; sed Latin^, 
si placet scribas, et hilar^, amovenda est enim ea qu& angi videris 
tristitia. Me ama, quemadmodum ego tc : humanioribus Uteris da 
operam, ut soles ; musas cole ; philosophiam venerare ; multa 
scribe die, multa noctibus : ita tamen ut valetudinem tuam cures 
diligenter. Vale. 

Datae Calendis Martiis Anno 1770, 

Nicaeae Ligurum. 

No. XIII. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Nicaa Ligurum^ Data 7 Calaid* Aprils Anno 1770. 

Credibile non est, quantum tuo angar silentio, aut 
enim, quod fieri nolim, liteitis meas 4 Calend. Febr. datas non 
accepisti, aut quod erit injucundius, tuum ad me responsum, in 
itinere exci^it, aut denique, quod suspicari nefas est, tu^ penitus 
effiuxi memoriS. Scripsi ad te ex Me regione literas, non (ut de 
suis ad Lucceium ait Cicero) vald^ bellas, sed eas tamen, quas 
tibi, satis gratas fore putabam, utpote quse et benb perlongie 
essent, et multa de meis rebus continereut. Post debitum tern* 
poris intervallum responsum tuum cupide expectabam; quotidi^ 
rogitabam, num quae a Vindobon^ literae ? NuUae : idem alio die 
atque alio atque alio rogabam : nullae. Sollicitus esse caepi, et mea 
indies vehemeiitius augebatur expectatio : nullae adliuc literae ! et 
duo prope jam elapsi' sunt menses, sed nihil abs te literarum. 
Ecquid ade6 faciam ? Ecquid capiam consilii ? cliartulas tuas 
(quas ad te remittendas volebas) vereor incertis tabellariis com- 
mittere, tu iis intere^ baud facile cares ; caeterum, licet eas, ante 
acceptum i te responsum remittere nequeam, notas tamen meas 
liic subjicio, quas si minus placent, in ignem conjice, sunt ut velie 

videbaris 
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videbaris, omnino aristarchicsB ct forsan morosae nimis. Libeilus 
tuus, de re militari 'J’urcarura oppid6 me delectabat ; nihil e6 vel 
utilius, et ad tempera accommodatius esse potest. Cum dubium 
sit, an baec ad te perventura sit epistola, breviloquens esse cogor, 
ne prorsus cum ventis colloquar, et bonas horas inaiiiter con- 
sumam. Iluic urbi circiter Idus Aprilcs vale dicam : iter Itali- 
cum, quod mcditabar, in aliud tempus distuli. Vale mi Carole, 
ct mei memor sis, ut ego semper tui ; cum in Britanniam rediero, 
longiores, et hilariorcs A. me literas frequenter accipies. 

No. XIV. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Tametsi prids ex hoc loco decedere statui, quam 
abs te responsum accipcrc potero, occasionem ad te scribendi 
praetermittere, nec volo nec debeo. Valdfe tibi assentior (ut in 
aliis omnibus) poregrinandi dulcedinem laudanti: nihil unquam 
aiit utilius autumavi, aut jucundius. Quanto mihi gratior esset 
peregrinatio mea, si mihi Vindobonam visere liceret ubi tecum 
colloqui, tecum philosophari, tecum in loco desipere, tecum 
pocseos reconditas gemmas eruere possem. Dum ed felicitate 
careo, jure quodam meo de cseteris, quibus abundo voluptatibus, 
mal6 loquor. Displicet Gallorum hilaritas odiosa; et obscurum 
{juiddara habet coeli Italici placida serenitas. Ade6 mei amans 
sum (hoc est, ade6 sum amcus) ut me benevolentid. tu& digniorem 
esse putem quam antehac. Nescis quantum ab illo muter quern 
in Anglii vidisti. Fui adolescens, fui imprudentior ; nunc me 
totum humanioribus Musis dcvoveo ; et nihil vehementer peto 
praeter Virtutem, qud nihil di\ inius, Gloriam, qud nihil mortali 
pretiosius, ac tuara denique amicitiam qud. nihil dulcius esse 
potest. Ne literae meae prorsus illiterat8e sint, ecce tibi epi- 

3 K gramma 
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gramma quod nocte qu^am serend, fecerat amicus quidam meus, 
et quod ejus rogatu, Gi'sece verti. Tibi ut opinor placebit, nam ad 
Meleagri et aliorum in AnthologiS. poetarum mentem videtur ac- 
cedere. &c. 


No. XV. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 


Id. Quintil, 1770. 

Nfe ego levis homo sum atque incertus! Totain 
Europam transvolo, nullibi diCi commoror ; in Ligurid, hyemavi, in 
Gallia, vemo tempore fruebar: Germanise finibus sestatem ago; 
si modd aestas vocari potest pluviosa haccce et iograta tenipcstas. 
Possum cert^ ab hoc loco chartulas tuas, sine metu, ad te le- 
mittere, ac te majorem in modum hortor, ne cuncteris eas in lucem 
proferre. Dignae sunt, et tuo judicio, et doctorum omnium lau> 
dibus. Hoc dico sine blanditiis, quas & me procul habeo. Notae 
meae, quas accepisti, erroribus plenae sunt, quos velim excusas. 
Nam chm essem Nicaeae, turn veterum libris, turn caeteris (quibus 
utisoleo) adminiculis, plan^ carui, et etiam num careo. Accepi 
abs te literulas Gallic^ scriptas, cum odS. in primis laudandA In 
e& mihi perplacuit facilis Ula transitio : 

Sed dandae amori sunt lachrymse breves, 

Quas sauguinis vis, qaas pietas cupit. 

Mox niibe abacti, Sol tenebras 

Disctttiens, melius nitebit. 

Credo mihi, ^ fletu ciim haec legerem, vix temperare potui. Ita 
enim a nature afficior, ut magis pulchiA ac teneiA simplicitate 
movear, quim elatissimis poeseos hguris ; inde fit, ut plus noe de« 
lecteat divini ilia Pindari, "Osw it Zeve et quse sequuntnr, 

qu^ 
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elaborata Aquilic et ^iLtnoe montcs dcscriptio. licquid ade6 
ad te uiittam, ne pvorsus imiininis, tuo fruar munerc ? Ecce tibi 
carmen quod (si nihil aliud) comiuendat certfe vetustas. Ridebis : 
non est illud quidcm, in Antoiiiaj Delphinae uuptias ; immo iaudes 
continet principis antiquissiini Sinensis, cujus nomen h memoria 
cxcidit ; scio i^evcfvx^aficv esse. Cuni opera Confucii si Coupletio aliis- 
que reddita perlegcrim, non polui non demirari cum vcncrabilem 
scntcntiariim dignitatem, turn etiani varias carminum relliqnias, 
quibus ornautnr pliilosophi illius colloquia. Carminaca ex vetus- 
tissimis poescos Sinicai moniimcntis cxcerpta sunt, ac prajcipufe ^ 
iibro Xi kim dicto, cujus in regis Galliae bibliotheca nitidura 
extat exemplar. Statim mihi in auimo erat, verba Sinica inspicere ; 
codicem manu surapsi, et post longuui stadium, odam unam cum 
versione Couplctii coraparare potui, atque ade6 singulas voces, seu 
potius figuras, ad avaxvirtv quandam reducere. Hanc igitur odam 
ad te mitto, ad verbuiu ledditam. Mirifica cst in e^ cum ma- 
^cstate conjuncta brevitas : singuli versiculi quatuor tantum con- 
stant vocibiis. Unde fit ut in iis sunt frequentissimae, quai 

carmen e5 sublimius reddunt, qu6 obsearius. Addidi versioncin 
poeticam, qu^ unumquemque versura ad Confucii mentem ex- 
posui; luculentfe necne min{is laboro; tu mod6 judica; satis 
habeo si tibi arrideat. Minime tc latet, plulosophum istum, quern 
Platonem Sinicum appellarc audeo, circiter sexcentenos ante 
Christum annos tloruisse ; is autem hanc odam citat, tanquam 
suis temporibus perantiquam ; est igitur pretiosai vetustatis quasi 
gemma, quae ostendit, in onini tempore apud omnes populos, eaiidera 
esse poeseos vim, easdem imagines. Restat aliud opus, dc quo 
loquar necesse est ; ne Ibrt^ literae meae perlongae 4 Csdraid. Febr. 
datae exciderint, in quibus totam rem ab initio, denarravi. Vitam 
dico tyranni Persici Nadir Shah, quam h codice Asiatico Gallic^ 
versam edidi ; opus ingratum perfeci rogatu regis Daniae August! 
mei, quern magnam Europae spem haud dubito affiraiare. Is mihi 

in 
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in primis jussit ut opus fid^ et pene religiose redderein, ut notas 
adjicerem necessarias, ut denique brevem de poesi Peisarum disser- 
tationem operi subjungerem. Pensum meuin ut potui nec sine 
fastidio persoivi, sed ita festinanter ac proper^ (rex enim me iden* 
tidem ut festinarem urgebat) ut liber sit erroribus plenissimus, et 
praesertim dissertatio de poesi, in qu& decern Hafizi Odas vertere 
ausus sum, uec exemplari correcto (licet splendidissimo) nec ullo 
omnino usus. commentario. Scripsi at Rivestium Angliae vicarium, 
eumquc rogavi ut ad te librum celeriter mitterit, quod spero fac> 
turum. Ignosce, amab6 te, erroribus quos vitare fbrsan in summu 
otii copi4 non possem^ nedum in iis temporis angustiis. Ignosce si 

duas Odas quas ad me misisti A J) 

caeteris adjecerim, cum Gallic^ solummodo versione. Ignosce, 
si de amico meo, arnica ut par est, incident mentio, regem cnim 
meum scire volui quanti te faciam. Ad caetera benevolentiae tuae 
indicia, baud parum accedet ponderis, si errores meos in hoc libro 
notare velis, praecipuh in dissertatione, quam separate volumine 
edere statui. Rex Daniae, ut acoepi, opus meum vehementer 
probat, et mihi honores nescio quos meditatur ; cogitanti enim 
illi, quonam me compensaret munere, dixit amicus quidam meus, 
vir nobilissimus, me pecuniam nec desiderate, nec magni facere, 
sed honoris ut rebatur esse appentem. 

Libellum tuum de Turcarum re militari ad regero mittendum 
curavi ; turn quia eo lectore dignus est, turn quia te habet auc* 
torem. Cave credas, me literis hisce finem dedisse quia nihil aliud 
habeo quod dicam ; affluit enim animus meus rerum copid, et mihi 
iongh difficilius est, styli impetum temperate, quam scribendi 
materiem invenire. Sed nolo patentid tud usque ade6 abuti ut 
aures tuas nimid loquacitate de&tigem. Valetudinem tuam si me 
ammt cura. 


No. 
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No. XVI. 

REVICZKI ^ Mons. JONES. 

Fitme, ce 9 jio&t, 1770. 

En verit6, Monsieur, vous n’^tes pas fort ^ plaindre 
<le ce changemcnt continue! de climats et de lieux o\3i vous dites 
dtre engage depuis un an entier. C’est le plus grand bien ^ mon 
avis, qui puisse arriver k un homme qui d’ailleurs a toutes les dis- 
positions pour voyager ; vous avez pass6 les rigeurs de Thyver, sous 
un ciel doux et temp6r6 en Italic, le printenis en France et en 
Angleterre, il vous reste a passer T^tfe aux confins de TAllemagne, 
dans un endroit qui est le rendezvous g6n^al de toute TEurope, 
et oii Ton voit dun coup d'oeil, tant de difS&rentes nations as- 
semblies; cela n’est il pas charmant ? ou n'est ce pas 1^ la partie 
cssentielle des voyages -aoxxov avdpuTuv yvwnu voov. 

Je sens pourtant combien un homme de lettres pent s’y trouver 
manquer de secours, et de commodites pour pousser ses itudes, 
et cela seul pent dirainuer en partie le plaisir qu’on a de voyager. 
Je vous suis tris obligi de la bonte que vous avez eu de m^envoyer 
cette piece de votre faf on, qui me paroit tris rare dans son genre ; 
mais, de grace, depuis quand avez vous fait Tacquisition de la 
langue Chinoise, e’est un talent que je ne vous connoissois ’pas 
encore, mais vous ne mettez point de bornes k votre polyglottie. 
J’en suis d’autant plus charmi que je pourrois au moins compter 
sur la fideliti d’une seule traduction de cette langue, le peu que 
nous en avons me paroissant fort supect ; votre piece a outre le 
mirite de I’antiquite, celui de Tiligance de la version. J*attends 
avec impatience la vie de Ch4h Nadir, ct je vous fais mes remer- 
cimens pour I’attention que vous avez eu pour moi en chargeant 

le 
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le sous secretaire d’etat do me faire teuir un exemplaire, je ne suts 
pas moins curieux de lire ce que vous y’avez ajoutd sur la po6sic 
des Orienteaux. 

Vous etes bien boa Monsieur de soumettre votre ouvrage k mon 
jugement ; vous savez combien peu vous risquez, et vous etes bien 
sAr d’entrainer mon foible suiTrage. J’y trouverai pourtant une 
faute que n'est pas m^me l^g^ ; A savoir, la mention honorable 
que vous yavez fait de moi, qui Tai m6rit6 si peu, et qui I’aurois 
du moins tach^ de m^ter, si yavois pu m'y attendre. 11 y a 
<X‘ttefois>ci quelques dames et cavaliers d’ici k Spa, qui tons 
ensemble valent bien la peine d’etre connus. On me dit quo 
milady Spencer est Famie intime de la Piincesse Esterhazy, vous 
connqitrez par son moyen un amiable et respectable Dame, ct qui 
fait grand cas desgais de m^rite. 

Je n"ai rien k vous envoyer presentiment qui vaille la peine, je 
me reserve ce plabir pour une autre occasion, et suis en atten* 
4aat avec toutle respect et v^^ration. 

* Votre tr^s humble serviteur, 

REVICZKI. 


. . No. XVII. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

, Vietmm, Ht Oetoim, 177©. 

. Etsi nihil certi constare possit ex novissimis tuis 

Uteris quo terrarum cqncesseris ex Thermis Spadanis, tamen ex 
hoc ipso .sUentio arguo te inprsesentiarum Londini commorari. 

Opinionem 
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Opinionem meam corroborat tarda literarum tuarum perceptio, 
nam toto illo tempore quo in Hungariam divertens, hinc aberam, 
epistol^ tarn exoptata frustratus fui, nec nisi in reditu diii jam 
haerentem ac pene obsoletam deprendi. Utinam eveniat quod tanto- 
perfe concupiscere videris, quodve mihi summo gaudio foret; ut nempe 
post tot exantlata itinera Vindobonam tibi visere liceat, Leves et fri- 
voli Galli, molles et enervati Itali, torpidi fortasse & morosi Germaai, 
sed nec sic aspernandi, utpote qui pro elegantioribus naturae do- 
tibus solidiores nacti, candore, et innatd qu^idam honestate advena> 
rum animos devinciunt. Mefl, quidem nihil interest hoc de Germanis 
testimonium adhibere : namque in GennaniS non secus ac nuper in 
AngUA peregrin us versor ; et nemo nisi rerum ac locorum ignarus, 
Hungaros Germanis adnumeraveril, ade6 genio, lingud,, moribus, ac 
natur^ ipsd inter se dissidentes : sed fatenda est ingenufe veritas^ 
neque diffiteor me hie locorum satis ad nutum vitam agere. Tu qUi 
ae(|uus rerum estimator es, facile, ut opinor, in eandem sententiam 
abibis, idemque de hoc populo judicium tuleris. Oppidd’ te iro- 
mutatum dicis ; ideoque te mihi magis placiturum speras qu6d, 
sepositis juvenilis setatis oblectamentis, totum te literis et virtutis 
studio addixeris ; at ego te talem revidere malo, qualem in AngliS, 
cognitum admiratus sum, nec vidi quidquam quod reprehendere 
possem. In eo autem vel maximb te suspexi, qu6d severissimas 
disciplinas Sc summum in literas ai'dorem, tarn scit^ lusibns et 
voluptatibus temperare noveris. Cave ne ita te studiis immergas, 
ne vitse gaudia, pariim per se duratura, prsetermittas, quibus tanta 
Gum literis cst afhnitas, ut iis nemo nisi sapiens et eruditus, rectfe 
frui censendus sit. Cave etiam ne idem tibi eveniat in provectiori 
setate conqueri quod adolescenti illi Iloratiano, dicenti : 

Quae mens est bodie cur eadem non puero fuit? 

Aut cur his onimis incohimes non redeunt genae ? 

Qu5d autem Musas pudicas et ivacpfoSirac esse aiunt, id fabulosum 
planJj et soli fiedoni conveniens cst ; nam ct ipsa; catmina jacere 

inter 
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intet meUet ffidoiUo$ munf.’—JwA $d alia digredior.-— Veraionem 
taam libri * Paenoi, qiiain jam ali^ pollicitus etas, immo etiam 
miiisse siga^caveraa* hacusque non -vidi, neqne cur nondum ap- 
pnlerit iiiteffigo» ao pvmnde obsecm, ut ubi deliteat investiges. 
Carmen ' AngUcnm Tenostisciinfiai ejnsque duplicem ac elegan> 
tisaunam metaphrasim magnft com delectatione legi atque etiam 
lelegLi miror autesn quod tarn parilim contentus esse videaris 
Latint, quae mihi mirb placet. 


No. xvm. 

JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 

Itoadim, 11 Non. Mart. Anno 1771 . 

IHi IJeaeque perdmit mdc in<Tm» 4gr»^^tiT«v nostros, qui 
rniiii fief hos sex mmises poUiciti sint, «e complures meos libeUos 
ac literas ad te mtaniros,' quod eos ncudam fecisse video, nec statim 
ifuitaios arbitior: aiunt se oocaskmem nondum habuisse, et propter 
b^i Hispamm suspicionem ^qnse jam nulla est) diutinis impediri 
nq^o<^ * Nequeo tamen A me impetrare quin ad te scribam ; 
multa enim. dioenda habeo ; quam vellmn cmram J Jam inde A 
reditu meo in Biitanniam pmtnagnA cuiarum varietate sum quasi 
irretituac circamstaut Amici* sodabss, propinqui; hortantur ut 
poesin ^ lit^ras Anaticas ^iqoantisper in eadlium ire jubeam, ut 
eloquentim et imis atoj^ navmn opdrani, nt in foii cancellis spa> 
tiar, ut uno v<«rho acior OMimurum, et aiabitioni$>/Cultor fiam. 
Equidem iis baud asgrA morem gessi, eteniqi bq1i» per^fovenses oc* 
cupalionesad piimos pateiae mess faoooreanperitur aditua Minim 
est qimm sim dnissMb ' Eeee me ade6 oratoirem. Erunt 

pCMrt^iac literse mem ««3uri«M>4«|te$ .et « ae^'fortona ut <ad capes^ 
seodaqi ecmpubUcam aii« | u a n de aggredim, .tu' mihi' eris alter 

Atticus, 
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Atticus, tu mibi consUloni^ (MtDniuDH ttt mihi »ca&orum par- 
ticeps. Noli tamen patare me mmiiik) maasuetioves Iketsas neg* 
ligere: poemata quaedam pabrio aertnoae scripla la koem prope> 
diem edere atatui ; trag(e<tiam Soliaiaii <dictaot in ttotrum tunc 
adducam, cikm histritmea inire&csp dig^EkSf qai eaiQ agaat : ptm- 
terei pomna epicum ingeutis ai^^umeoti . (coi Btatanoeis notnen) 
contesere iu^tui ; .sed illud aaoe eottaqo^ difRs^luU. 4otiec- mihi dtii 
quiddain, cum aliqud dignitate CcHic^ Intern^ 

bellissimos lego poetaa Pefaicoa ; hab^ Cqdicum mama sctiptorum 
lautam copiun, paxtim A me eoemptath,; pquifii mihi commo- 
datam ; inter eos complures isti^ l^oriciy pliiloMphi, et poetae 
magni apud Bersas nominia. Poema Jamii quod Y^juf Zuleikha 
vocatur mihi in pcinde plieet ; shEigula dh^ticha (quorum instar 
quatuor mille et septuUgIttta continet) sunt verse stellulm* . mera 
lutnina; sex faujus lifc^i pulcherrima exoaiplaria Oxouii habe-» 
mus, quorum UQum uecaiath scrikkry tocaKbus Wig^ et 
notis Gold iUustratur; ’uliud exereqdar ipse pos^eO, quody. si 
tempus suppetaly excudi emuibo. mtereh.ecquid Fer^ 

gisne Hafizum tuum omate*: . IHuimuare ? Equidem pertibealer 
opem meam (quantula edittom ministraboy si velis 

liondini librum tuum eximd^j pqfo quenquam Tvtorp^^M 

suis ilium sumptibtis excusummiy nisi sint Hadzi cannina vel 
Anglic^ vel Gallic^ v^nsa amn medib^ vix est qudm pauct 
sint in Anglic viri nobiles qui Latinb sciant. Suadeo itaque 
ut notas et versiouem fidam <jtallico sennone scrilms; poteris 
tamen Odas abs teXatiuis vetsitoreddikaoperisutd^g^^ * 
etiam linguai|| Gallkimi vestiatilim gmtios^ q^^^ Latiuam. 
Satis benfe se habet aom l||eusMdui4sditio ; noyOrum characterum 
Aiabicomm specimen ad te ibittOy ia .quibua si quid minus elegans 
videaSy amabo tCy quam edic®Sy ul -citxssunb ccerT^atur. 

Lliium Hadsi carmen ttJbiM m»ek inoidi camvi^ et forsaa ^ aurum 
abuudet) totum Jamii poema eodem modo mcidi iaciaiii, quod 

3 1. opus 
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opqg ilivstFatuQit arbitror 

Bengaljlp pm^to Ia(iue principibus gratum fore. libea: 

meets ad '«ii6Siig uH' lateat aesoio;^ sed aliud exemplar, idque 
idtidim ei ^dotrebti^ ad'te pfitpi’; oi^iODe mittam, uni cum 
Ubdlp et prammatici mek lingum 

F^^ncge, saiil^S@y^f eajtaa^iin reperias, minus aoqoratum, 

rf^iquid <d|dlgt ' Aad ditia^ uUa alteri editione illud 

mutalaii^ biiar^aMddlM iiM»am dit»|»Q^ Asiatici tunc in lucem 
pPa^Piai»i?^ff<Wy^^ 4^ cftii. Ne tamen putes me 

ea ati Mirtitlii i ia < gi a t adoleacem^ spemere ; im6 

stMtKitil n6iiiiaa^«id^aptati4|p^ Saltatio, ct modicus vini 
I^tbaib iUddmi .Eestlva copia) divina 

v>|«s<gaaQdi«tfiudlb'aBtelbro illam, illam 
qaampea^llma^.^lcfrMaiaA per Illam per ignes, illam 
dialHis#>8)a«ipiOG«ib^ panaqaaf^* <Ob4it0»<!an>ler<H€cat enim te, 
miawslQIliiHi^tve^ allo^ quanta mibi sese aperit 

6jdYali«''iSa vit»'« i p ri a mn .dwt^uetm;; >ji»x mduDmlwfaciat, ad ea 
quae iii.a^iBn;babdo tami^pabiaiib 4pili|B«piiYa«uto lectb perficienda. 
Vale! , , ^ *. 

• t '<«•( » > 

' " 'KK'Xnt.-''- ’ 

• ‘ *i ' 

IONIS*Dft'j6.ft‘8. 

JjmdMt 6 Kaf. JpriL 177 1. 

prMn|e*»jBCimni quivis est pre- 
tiosior. Ejuadem poaaedillMjill^pl^ fl|miliimuiq "abr undequaque 
doctissimus tdbfb,* Iboc ineleganter ac 

IW&m Latii* ^ Ga- 

ii^laciam a rc aoo i tmt ^'i 4it^ ii^piteriBnim, Ubd pietiosMa^iii% 
^ qnuiqia&Jdegairtauni^ chanctera aciiptiai, in- 

* ‘ • - . “ siioiibui 
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“ cbiice «6ri -ptift^: •<jaif/^'* 'am*c(fefi|S;ftterf’;'^^ 

■-' •■ ■ ^■^. l> -iU ti? ,,. -..I . 1 .!; 

” fictffi amatottif, tres r^l^i ^ 

; *• > ‘‘i '#i& i ' 
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« na'mch: o^x. 
ve«) libri ;tnu|tf:etid 

juqgam, eti ittt pce^'j^tKt ver^i^![i«dS»mai«^ ae^t 
hoc Iib(^ . poeinat^i iwgiB ob p6tise% pcddi^iiiSfa<i^ 
scnptuRSi ekgwtms^jet. 4in^gibuni'' aiti4os 
Auctor, fiixtt cai'^ndm^ 

sub finem^., ’ B«ctt)ik 

bellatoii et Libert^Htnqua eem* 

plectitur po^malu^^ t;^timuiQ - >m^ pai«te$* f divi^ttlr' ' 4&aSh 

pritnum quod^s^ii^iutitqin^esaums'- aafaltaal 
bellas e£,pift^^^cc41|^i^ officik ab 

in illo indud^ rex Pcassairuin celeberrimus Nusbiirfia, 

. sub iinem s^uli sexii. pritnum, et Justinianum 

fclidter bella^^lt : Ipo i!l||p^ Arabum legislator Mo> 

bainmedes, qui i^m c^ ij^titfam, in Albdane colJaudat; ilium 
poetae Persid Sidi, I|f||^ ^^rpetud laudant, et 

unus ex iis belli; ait : ,. . 
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Notbdi. ISfushbl^ * ^ 
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bb amorem iia^um c^, et L«^ pOlcherrimK puellte 

vitas 
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MiMi^fi^^ ilf Ma i ^ vihstt, Vft- 

l i irwii ii j mm^ii^^fmti^ vet^v^pMm- iiiius 

tm T^bim de* 

9ilNiM^4'it^ idgom - 

IjtiBdtllii^^ |>a*(|ttliftt|gW^^^ flOd'diMitagdefe, ’sed 

« Mih^^Mmo dd iSbro 

tdddaemii, floo mjectmb fystm^ dal» d etl l^i l^dtt» *tii<f*ife>» diewe.’ 
tmbat atec^ien. eoJk^^ SF^. 'Jdbaanb CaBte b r ij gicBsi faunc 
KbeMBinRii* td ddOMkta^ y oso e ifti BMli : ac dfMSio in' AcademiA vestrA 
aliquot fiMti% <fA pMitm aihMtiiitwii Hieaaaii okgai^as poterit 
aaioio ewiopnlbbi^^ SSt qi^ pleoloiMli ^MOte In^uaee aotitiam 
Infaata a«% • ot^a ifair dp b bit ' cni nomon otfte 

fbtttmm ^mkanm. vatome BaokftkM *l%i|«Mfeaadki^ • cujtis vidi 

>« ■^iM‘»?''*''R"V tv ■'tvf / 'svl ' ' 

- H»tr , . " . . '•a itu fd Vttwt »«».‘ HI fct'ii ’ . » 

>t^;ir.^ vi.r »■ . /'A Wma . 36Ki<M-. ttjvNUif^e i 

t 1 *i» > ^0 tri *^^4“ .n 'tUv'iw* - 

? ^'1*” ** > *W *^*^*'* Jk 

». ‘ 'i. :*- " 't §r,}opa»M^ mt- 

• » • • 

. . >«|«B‘')pn|M.M|Hii'at'Wal|)Mi^ i. oooawmam 

ad «e 

iiiHiil|g’ iMiiiBiMdMBi Mii f a i ai p t ^ demiiai 


apfartanA «a«Bri^^»nilW«i| i Aqi^iNnaybi a p tiri l MiaM .at m jbf 
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niiim, pro imupfibao ood gmtoofieaoiaere 

dign^ non opia flit juMtnK mt trU fitcta, OppMU^' 

aiFfttus sttia stpdipip,# dfipstriaum oc in 

triplici opera aid ftvkm lMidH> 4 » ^lao 

mihi intei^eiaftW |ra4i|ai lifiltiipii mm 4^ 
onines dflifaap^.^qoaiavCiipMd, 

orientilifoni titoriftfiporav payavena. » ,.$Qira|>||i^peiaii <|tto- litaora 
ranunesiitiariut i^PMln <1 .iilwPHR 'tutta IU» Pania., ant tUo 
auctore Jbex Aas^usi mabiM* 4 |ni>te aeqa^ ac ego« 

dilignnt, gratari poMia» aUfao iroi^ taoca wgaranm eondignk 
piramiatiio^lasliui'yiloam 

i ♦ • » '• i, • ’ i * ^ '1 

<■ * n ' ■ ‘t/ft - I * 'X i 

» M * < .4f Ndfc XXL . ' . . 


JO»GBSH78AEVICKKH>, S. 


; 




. . Oiipiio iS. JCi. 

A|m te pit hoi neasot (hira potins aniiM) tredecim, ne 
litornke qnidem ! Bmatflqfddpm ad te literas miseram, unas Non. 
Mart Latin^ teriptis fliJMilb .iHiM} aHeras GaHic^ exaratas' 
eurmtd, qnod aii:^ tijflti In qoid egerim, quid agere medi- 
tarei^ in quo Titi^ corMlklddHiir, ad qnds dignitatfls aspiraret ambitio 
mea, feci te dillgent^m^ certiorem. <« libras meos qoatuor, ut 
opinor, adrafistt; 1^08 D. Whitchurch, legato Angiico i hi rSv 
aecom, oieo rogiA% ViedOlKHSBn lilum, adolescentem 
Ik>o« iadopi^ et litorqtois peMMUateiB, d^nm case scito 
vtacw te aderat D. I)iiKnmandi, 

homo NteMMea; qiiera«csep|M» idtis stodimfii, quod in bltoiiaaidi 
non to xtMfi fltoe peshoiljratemw, . i^hk pfoiflita diudUEvil, to* 

•* ' '* 







tfiiiC^bSt ^ apiid tc 

^'1i.t^|:|i^ eod^tSF^^pore^ quan- 

d^m .|ii^|k liiiani,' qui Aca* 

d^tae 1 ^ 11 ^ ccm^is^ ausus i|^t: non impun^, ut yklebis, si 
quid, ap^ istiu^nbdi vaf^m ac n^balcHtem valeat mucrd'^ordtionis 
meaa. . Can^&rta,, nt-fut 'CiHf^^^d' i^ms CoBimentariis» Gallicam 


nai'ionem, %<^id .a^^'Uale^' ddicinJee nostne L Nunquamne car- 
mina . Ula suavis^m^^4^’ ’^mteppiel^ pwdi^ lucein ? Pla- 



vi^itei^J'-aed^i^btiUin’ ‘aibto 'sdppetit;-^ inveni, qui 

IHi^m ^inddere dign^ pbsset. Fr^fatio taa 
omnibus erf dbctli vldM^ %piisr^(qu6d tute ais in 


p«seislndo) tfttdo res|)onderc. 

j^ftsdoib ’ ' ^JPOldic^ - set^ildla^* (OHM' Omterb Constan- 

ynofl^^dxcu^y et beMisSimo cain^umMliiMihii' Oxemplare) in 
bibEmb^ Re^O'kiostFae SocietadB- vidK. <Ii||ipid SfHire num facile 
sit ooii^ ^^,|ibioa<<pxojS'1imda^ vd iii Ger- 
manid, vel. >in 'Uliu»cidi, (d fieri posset, 

illcutim ;;c€»npo» ■ .cssO iper^elleMj; dO- Tufcis novi ? 

iLm RMdl^oxitu cer- 

^^iui fbero; ? : 

nunc oecuitk , et su 8 mTatim>T^lt&x, r 7 ^opti- 

mates satis ; boaaevYdpI ..mer|imni|r{iEa t lodlday uiidiiidd^tH ' mibi : 

iliud> solum vereor, ne.qias^i^igpirqs^t^ Scenam pro- 

chsO; ot mi;; corw dii honi, 

N$, priinH% t^.r^ude^botM^nfitfar ce^^oquio' ; dein ' 

Uteris AMaticm fnadeiiOij /l^ttr^^ earub^ik^w fontibus 

miliauiiamr:^n^,aIind^^Boqtig 6 t^>'*^A«i(^^ ; non 

d^si^pt, ut^jqMfU,'^t»M^>M^ elb- 

qjaeutitt |il^iB»^ bifitcifpuir phSosopkiu, quarUmt 

«PAP>^^l^.^<dondi6 yi^ b»eceiJ2«^MiHir]^ «l^ie^lVa«v' tuc 

Multa alia babeo quse dicam, sed me unpmeio trakit 
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— non Proterpina, ut spero, at si qu^ est^ fori ac judiciorum fan- 
trix Dea. Longiores literas expecta : tu intern^ ad me quam longis- 
simas mitte. Te uniq^ ac fratern^ diligimus.—'Vale! 


No. XXII. 

JON^ISIUS ROBERTO ORMfe, S. 

m 

IV, Id. Jprilcs, Anno 177®. 

Quantl^ cum voluptate, quantdque < admiratione tui, 
historiam de bello Indico legerim, facili^s possum animo com- 
plecti, quam verbis enarrare : ita enim dilucid^ abs te consilia, res 
gestae, et rerum eventus declarantur, ut iis profect6, dum legebam, 
non mente soKim sed re interesse, non tarn lectenr, quam auctor esse, 
visus sim. lu priinis mihi plai^bant vitse ac naturae hominum, 
aut rerum gestarum gloriS, aut sapientiae laude florentium, abs te 
declaratae; nec minorem narrationi venustatem afferunt, locorum 
insignium descriptiones, velut i.Ua Gangis fluvii jilanfe grapbica ; et 
saub animadverti non-jnod6 poetas, sed poUtiorcs omnium fer6 
aetatum bistcsricos in fluviis describendis baud parum artis ac 
studii posuisse : sic Acbeloum Thucydides, Tcleboam Xenophon, 
desicribi^ -uterque suo in gencre egregih, sed hie, ut semper, 
venustfe ac breviter, ille, ut saepius, elate atque borriduR. Ad 
genus dicendi quod attinet, si elegantia et in verbis constet, et in 
verborum coUocatione, quam elegans oratio sit oportet tua, in quA 
verba lectissima, semperque apta ad id, quod significant, ordine 
pulcherrimo eollocantur^ qu« Jaus est in scriberido prop^ maxima. 
Qu6d si historite tuae partem ^talteram, quae k te jamdudum fiagi- 
tatur, in Jucem protuleris^ ^ci|m bonis omnibus ac tui sindiibus 
gratum feceris, turn nominii tui famam latibs diffuderis; nec 
justum vid^tur omaii abs te ac edebrari regionem Cdromandeli- 
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cam* si negUgatur eo, quam|>ex qaidam .ladicus, delidas Urrarum 
vocitabat, iRefi|gdai<<«»yate! 

* • > ■ , 

No. XXIII. 

JONESiyS F. P, BAYER HISPANO, S. 

.IP** 

^ Prid. Cal, Mart. An. 1774 . 

LibelU tui de Phixmeum Lingud et Coloniis, qui dubito 
doctionia sit aa juoundioTk bellissimuin exemplum accepi ; et 
quaaquam vereor, oe iwfca ^EneUt tanquam Homericus ille Dio- 
modes, permutare videar, mitto tamen ad te, in grati scilicet animi 
testimomum, cotnm^taiios meos poeseos Asiatics, qui si, tibi 
anisormt, id scito magnss mihi volttptati fore.*— V atel 


No. XXIV. 

JONESIUS H. A. SgTOTLXENS. S* 

, « . , . - ^ . > 

U. Jul. An. 1771. 

* ^ f f ^ 

, Adolesceatulam sumnul modeMidy dd^gentid^ vjrtute 

pTSeditum. cui nmimi C^pbell, quique ad te bpc Utenilarum 
pertulerity nuyorem in mo4<pa» tibitCiwniPdpdo. . Isia Indidilier- 
caturam fectiirus est;*sed {masqadm loQgam istam et molestam 
navigationem susc^ied^ scnnenibus qaibasdam Europesis atquc 
Asiatkis, et es bis pnaqipub Perskw, . addisceadis, opemm est 
datmus. Quantuyoi ilU vdl in studiis Tel .in afgolidlis adjumenti 
affisrre potass, tamuni nulii aHatnm autmoaTeio ; ipsutq praeteted 
.libi semper devinxaiii. 


Quid 



in Jucem ? N« in tmo temfiias! ^aicsquid dtH dater, 

id ottine iflteroretaiiiis co* 


^mur. CcNoodientiiarik^ meosiaid W^^inki, ^ods' 

Vale.- ■■•■ ■ •■■' '" ->-vvi!i'V 


ferre co* 
^ncceplsse. 


■>r4' 


■'\- "4^' 


H.: A. SCHUM^S 

'. ISV*' < > ‘ \ '•• iv ‘t C 


Qiio^, amibWiiie Jonw, fdrtenati .ejus tempnds, 
quod in beatA mtift insuift titos^n wlat meirioria, toties animtim 

sentid miro qnodam vdupta^^^SiiMi ^ftuidi, Agc<it»^iin& recori 

datidne juctindfie t«» atque ^fesitoaei quA frul mihi licuit, con<i 
suetudini^, ^Sf-tfeA «id^dd^id tam ViteiWiter excitatur. 



mnm, 


c<rfrimcnti|iio)mih tudi^ 

H Waidiaas'-'lnni^mi^ liab<f(li|e{n 

.«i|jj‘!M^«i««ia»'ia»d', iiim>thiM 

avWitate fejjj- iptel^r 

5 it*; , , sincerns 




•to 


isTim.xoitmim¥ 


siiicentB Miicttra y iUaiiiiii scfftem 





m hooonitt $tii^ dotem ad» 

iioii^lfct 'i^tl^. sola -earuflai 




alliciaot, qui «xelkj 0 »* .^oilN^ aa|,aaiiQ0lt,<>«q>s0^«'!0|^^ 
atque toti ctuo iW ^t. %ao 6 «is» ini JoiMSsi, taUa atniob tecum 


¥ 


3 « 1 ^ ^ ^ 

,Qpe^ tai ^oa^aiai liliio |3^ vtl tris^ exemipla hue usque 

aof smit ^ mpl^Um ultem\s nobis 

^ om^onaoi* quam hie 

k^ihshui* ff**yaiifn Q^i^m ^pr^erendi$. 

atque 

quod 

qap Tiilii» MMIaaKbiis gmmxqat^ ketkmibut 

CSXfiSetlOfi irati^. JudaicijL 

Uatatif temjgm «>*«- 

»W%»«Aiii*igii, ■ ^.«««“ I"* 

Iron tit, 

ttoem l^|gBS».i«!»i(* .Wipf^ 




xaad^auo ad iii»ima^<hamctlmt im p BH d cnda.x <iaiMita e^qsa 
turn i^shis lii^^ 

eogottio ad id fcqiiki^* Jina qaifeaii co- 

ai^H» qtiidaiti «i|» l|iseiiiei piobh .iicwtL* jla viiia] lie ftetm. 





tijTtts sit 

C^ieuhario ^ oj^ ^iiDjpnmen^^ necqi- 

sarios c^ {iire ik^ siiiikKtum iri, 

« 26 ^s^culos* ibro .nomero, iitoi^in ^visce" ktoniim in iacein 
eimttt^ ita ut 


panita ittotiidat^ ft 


isniii,*? Ulthi- iKi ,-; 




«.^- 


•. '-''«f, »A '•»*"• ‘i' • *’ 

Cceterum novi, quod ad te icnbam, nthU ' Quam vdlein tui 
iterum vidradi copm mihi fieret. Si id in te cUceire valeat per 
gladdn ctbrefidilndor; nt Baiiic^diii VeriiNiitt Wtdtti^ ibuin itf fittem 
hue y^nii^ ’ jdnf iion dde& ea^iti^o/ ht bonti^ speiiefh 

intennssitna, Quld^nid 

i' i^pi^' tJidi'' (qddni ciititer 

ib^en^ni'r Hultdiii ^ jikiira^' 


sit, sive h/cm^’ 


mensd dttXi) 
quo maritum'^ 


ii6n 


ju^t, dt^ et' ^ii», 

G^eribiis tula ittbrji|ifll 
te^' hbddid VhUift’ scrihas dd ine 

quid aghl^j^'^did'hgadi bt' 


nomine 


- , - 

mum bib' huf ^ 

idAtltdfe 

ddnihiie^ue tub 

stdSrad*^cu^i^dk) '|JtelA^ 


■ ■■! ili i i . 


^ ‘ ■ ' ■*■ *«^* 


-t^k- . p i."'. .:u.i-.it:p-.c.>i f i 'f, ^ ;<??-; r'. _,v 

ir0d'’i«^ihi6r" 


ad te ac^ doleo eum diu 

latobse, 
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latuisse, ut bixiuo antequam hinc • BfaKdIam me primtftn 

inviserit. Mire delectatus firi indole ejusUberali, geti^ti^ et v€fffc 
Arabic^. Neque eSegantlori doctriqft videbatur destitutus. Sed 
de his tu melius judiees, quam‘ cgQ— Ego hominem, quaindiu 
vivam, amabOj cujus jucundt sertnones me febri laborantcm ita 
recrearunt et totum quasi occdparunt, at pessinoo morbo r^irc 
cupienti nullus loc^-iuperesset. 

Si velis ad me scribere, quod qui^sd^ facias citissirad, haec sit 
epistolae insm^o ; ' " ^ 

A Mods. Sckulteits, 

. • ' Prdfesseur en Langues Orientales, 

\ Amsterdam. 

Accepi nuper catalo^m librorum; qui apud Whitium venalcs 
prostant Nisi mtdestum sit, gradssimum mihi feceris, si ipsum 
jubeas .hos libros mihi resmare, quos brevi curabo, simul missd 
pecunift, ut hue de’feiurtur : 

No. 419 Elmacioi Histdria Saracem<»~^18. Sh. 

. 1100 Herbelot. 3 1 . 3 Sh. - ^ . 

14T1 Geogr. NuWfensis ver^. 4 Sh. 

Eutychiiis. 15. Sh. 

2091 Hunt in Prof erba VII. 1 Sh. - 


No. XXVI.' 

JONESIUS H. A. SCHOi/TENS, S; 

. ■' 1774. 

^ G.ratissimas abs telitetas accepi, datas V Id. Sept, sedserius quam 
veiim ioihi 4:edditas, qudd in maritusA Cantii parte ^statem egi, 

■’i et 
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et nuper admodum Londinum redii ; Cominentarios mcos abs te et 
patrc tuo pi'obari, vehementer gaudeo ; qu6d addis amicissim^ tii 
quidem et humanissim^, aegre te ferre, me politioris doctrinae de- 
scrtorera esse, agnosco benevolentiam expostulationis tuae. Sed, 
mi Alberte, non est integrum; jacta est alca; libvi mei omnes, 
ciim imprcssi turn manuscripti, praeter eos, qui ad jureconsulti et 
oratoris ofHclum pertinent, in arcA Oxouii otiautur ; et statui, per 
vigiiiti minimum annos, nullis rebus, nisi aut foiensibus aut poli- 
licis, operam navare. Consilii mei rationes longo sermone per- 
scqui, non est necessarium : illud sufficiet dicere, me, si Roinae vix- 
issem aut Athcais, oratorum et illustrium civium labores, rjgilias, 
pericula, exilium, invidiam, -mortem denique, vel umbris poetarum 
vel philosophoram hortis anteiaturum fuisse. Idem faciendum in 
hac Anglorum republic^, quae nec Rbmanae nec Athcniensi cedit, 
et scntio, ef^ pueritid sensi, et semper sentiam. PoriA autein, 
tamotsi litorarum poUtiorum venustatem facilb agnosco, tamen 
valdb me delectat id quod k Neoptolcmo in tragmdi^i dicitur, 
Philosophari juvatsed paucis, et illud Hippocrateum ‘O tfKxOt, 

VI Tixn iJMiipit, 6 nxip^ilCs : StTcnub denique asseverabo alias esse major- 
es artes, qiue non solum fructus,.. sed et dulcissimos fructus, afferunt. 
Quid! Nullamue attulit animi voluptatem divina ilia Mathesis 
Archimedi, georaetmrum principi, cdm in theoremate demon- 
strando adeo intentb cogitationem defixisset, ut captas esse Sjra- 
rusas non scntiret ? Quid! Ullamne rcm jucundiorem aut no- 
biliorem esse putcrnus, quara juris patrii unum studiuni, dc quo 
velim in memoriam revoces quid dicant in Ciceronis dc Oratore 
libris L. Crassus et Q. Scaevola ? Quid ! Existimasne Siiadam illam, 
cujus medulla ab Ei|nio dicitur Ccthegus, qui et flos populi ab 
eodem vocatur, aut Thalim aut Polyhymniae suavitatis palmam con- 
cedere ? Quid I Estne aJiquis <|ui non mallet M. Tullii similis esse, 
cujus, ciim in onmi vitfl. turn in studiis, exemplar, et quasi Stay 
mihl proponam, qu^m aut Varrpni? eruditissimi. viri, aut Eucretir, 

poetae 
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poetae ingeniossimi ? Qu6d si verfe kisuave et honidum fuissct 
juris nostri studiuni, quod esi long^ secus, tamen reprehend end us 
non essem, si cum veteribus sapientissimis, et cum ips& sapientiae 
deA, Athenarum fautrice, Miiierv&, Tructuosam atque utilem 
olivam sterili lauro. ai\tepqnerem. Ut apert^ loquar, non est mci 
stomachi npbilium virorura artogantiam, quae k poetis et literarura 
cultoribus devoranda ^t, perferre, Haec tibi auiice expostulanti, 
amic^ respondeo ; tuam auteni voluntatem, egregib in me per- 
spectam. et cognitam^ scito mihi pctjucundam esse. Orationem 
tuam avidb cxpecto. Labores tuos umues, et prajcipub JMeidar 
nens$r opus biluatre, fortunet Deus I Mens sit, oro, fortis et con- 
stans .doctissimo Scheidiq, ut opus immensum quod meditatur, 
Atlanteis humeris sustinere valeat. Industriam ejus, oinni iaude 
dignam, admiror ; sed post Meninskii fatum, non loquor de opere, 
sed de ipsius miseriis, nun est viri prudentis (et qui sibi baud sapit, 
nihil sapit) navem suam tam incerto man, atque adeo propb nau- 
fragii periculo expouere. Rege dignum opus est, feteor ; sed cen- 
sura requirit regis. Verb tibi gratulor, gratulantur tibi mater et 
soror mea, felicitate nui>tianma tuarum. Schultensise tuae, quam 
amabilissiinam esse certb scio, ct,patri tuo, viro optiino, salutem 
iinpertio plurimam. Qratum habeo qu6d me.Amsteledaini viderc 
cupis; mild qupque . summae ciit voluptati . tecum in patriA tua 
coUoqui ; q«6d si ta4 fn»i liceret consuetudine, glfibies vestra Iles- 
peridum hortis % ^set , aipcenior, nec, ipsa Tmpe , attire magis cu- 
peretn ; sed*. pfpptct forensei occupationes, ssstas mihi ad penfgri- 
nandum efjt comniodiqrv^ Pollieeor tibi me vel anno pn>ximo, ,vel 
post eura venture,, meose Julio aut Augusto, apud te perlibenter 
commoraturum. ... > t , ;, > 

Jnsepbum, hominem Syrum, tibi placuisse laator, et gandeo ilium 
per Germaniam iter factunnn esse. De illo satis longa est his- 
iotia> jq*!^ piiraariis hujus. civitatis rirb, qui apud regem 

’ plurimiun 
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pJurimum valeant, sedul6 exorassem, Londini aut vixisset miserrimus, 
aul mortem obiisset immerit6. Libros quos emere voluisti, tibi 
reservat Bibliopola. Lkeridas ad te racas Idibiis Juliis scriptas, 
quas ad te perfcrendas dedi adolescenti Campbello, nondam, ut 
arbitror, accepisti. Regb Hispanic filius, Gabrielis, princeps 
juventutis, ad me misit Sallustium suum splehdidissimfe im- 
prcssum. Id mihi summo lionori duco, gratiasquc perdiligcnter 
cgi. Audiisti sine dubio de Brucii, hominis Scoti, peregrinationi- 
bus in Syriam, Arabiam, Abyssiniam, Nubiam, ^gyptum — cui 
non domus sua nota magis est quam Rubri Maris Iktus et Nili fons. 
— Multos secura attSilit codices iEthiopico sermone scriptos, et 
inter alios Enoch! ^^ticinum, librum antiquum, sed inter Sibyllina 
volumina numerandum. 

• .**»#* 

Uuin haec scribebairi, venit ad me quidam qui attulit codicem, 
ut aiebat, manu scriptum, quern k Montacuto, nobili Anglo, Ve- 
netiis acceperat ut ad me perferret. Aperui librum ; inveni bel- 
lissimum et pertectissimum Motanabii exemplar, cum epistol^ ver- 
sibus Arabicis ad me script^, ab Abderrahnan nescio quo, quem 
fortasse in Asid Montacutus viderat. Gratissima est docti Arabia 
in me bencvolentia ; versus apposui ; neutiquam me dignor tarn 
exaggeratis laudibus ; sed nosti magniloquentiam Asiaticorum. 
Noli jam putare me Motanabii poemata continub perlectu- 
rum^ Idtebunt Oxonii, cum caeteris istis similibus thesauris meis. 
Velim tibi persuadeas te ^ me plurimi fieri, nec quidquam mihi 
jucundius esse posse, quam ' abs te sseplssim^ longissimas 
epistolas accipere. Cura ut valeas, meque, ut facis, amare 
pergas. , 


No. 
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No. XXVII. 

JONmUS F. P. BAYER, S. 

A Non. Oct. 1774 . 

Vix repiMo quibiis tibi verbis agam gratias, quod 
Sallustii historiam chartse splendidissimse perpulchrfe impressam, ct 
ia serriionea Hispanttm eleganter conversaa, ad me inittendam cu- 
raveris,; eodenique me, novum faominem et privatum, honore af- 
feceris, quo nioii nisi magnos reges et illusfres academies, antca 
digitus es. Sed incipienti mthi literas ad te mittere, dubium oin- 
iim6 visum est, gratul^irwue tibi pri{t8 de praestantissimo interpro- 
tatiouis scriptore, an gratias agerem qu6d milii ad?6 jucundum tui 
dedisses. Aug^r san^ clarius lumen bonarum artiinii, 
ac scientianim accessurum patriae tuae, in qut regius adolesccns eo 
sit ingenio i^que doctrinft praeditus, ut historicorum Ilomanorum 
principem luculeriter interpreteri, notisque eruditis illustrare possit. 
Qu^in pauci sunt in aliis regionibus juvenes primarii, qui tantuai 
opus perficere aut velint si possint, aut possint fortassc, si velint ? 
Saliustii graviMiimum opus, sapientid ct dignitate plenum, ben^ 
intelligere, permag^ura est ; apt^ ilhiistrare, egrcgiuni ; belle ver- 
tere, admirandum. Hsec omnia si vir privatus effecisset, laude 
dignus esset ; si adole^ens, honore decorandus si et juvenis et 
priiiceps juvavtutis, sununis bonotibus praeconii ^roore perse- 
quendus.' , ■ * 

v* 

Linguae vestrae studium doctissimae complures jam annds inter- 
mlsi ; sed memini me Alonzi heroicum poenia, Garcilassi Carolina, 
Cbrvantis lepidas fabellas, m£ignd cum vohiptate legisse. Nihil 
tamen, ita fortunate vivam, Cle^ntius aut politius legi, qu^m Sal- 
lustii 
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lustii versiouem; et libentcr doctis.siino auctori assentior, ciim 
dIcat in protniiiio, “ liiiguain vestram ad Latini sermonis gravitateni 
“ proxiinJi acccdcrc.’' Pergat igitur juvenis amabilissimus ciim de 
j>atriS sii^ turn de humaiio genere bene mereri ; efficiatque ut om- 
nibus hujus icvi principibns viris facH^J sit anteponendus. Si raihi 
liceat clo(iui quod sentio, auctor sim ut M. Tullii ferfe divihis open- 
bus quani diligentissim^ navet o}>eram ; quae neminem unquam 
Icgissc puto, quin legendo factus sit et eioquentier et doctior. Digna 
est adniirabiiis ilia ad Quiiitum fratrein de provinci^ admimstrand^l 
epistola, tpue ab omnibus in terrarum orbe regibns memoriter quo- 
lidio recitctur. Dignj sunt libn de Officiis, de finibus, de quses- 
tionibus Tusculaqis, qui centies perlegantur. Dignse Orationes ferfe 
sexaginla quai in onjncs liuropae linguas convcFtantur. Nec vereor 
nftinnare scdccini illos epistolarum ad Atticum libros bistoriis 
fere omnibus (Sallustio exccpto) preestare. Quod ad tua ipsius 
opera attinct, liber tuus jucundissimus ^ me diligenter ct lectus est 
lit Icgctur. — Audio te ejusdem versionem.Latin^ meditari, quam 
ut perficias oro, gentium exterarum gratis. Nihil in co quod sit 
mutandum video, nihil quod non laudaadum, Pervelim plures 
tuos antiquitatum Asiaticarum ct Africanarum libros in lucem 
proferas. Ecquid harum rerum studiosis gratiusne optarc possitn ? 
'J'li interea, vir claiissime, et meo et rcipublicaj literarias nomine, 
«;<iam atque etiam vale*. 


The reader will observe Aat the last sentence in this letter has been inaccurately 
(ranslated. The translation was itn de from an incorrect coj»y of the original letter, 
whidi has so many emendations in this passage, that it is scarcely possible to determine 
upon the expressions of Mr, Jones. If the sense had been of any importance, tlie 
Kiiglish page should have been cancelled, and another with a correct translation sub- 
stituted. • . , 
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No. XXVIII. • 

. aONESlDS G. S. MICHAELr, S. 

* Prid. Non* Noiemf*. 

Pfeto 4 te ne me putes libros tuos aut non legissc, aut 
lectos negjexisae.. De fabulb Hebmoram neque i te prorsus dis- 
sentio, nec tamen usquequaquc tibi assentior. Nolui igitur, re 
nondum satis exploratd et cognita, ab opinione vulgari rccedcre. 
Caeteribn commentarios nostros abs tc probari laetpr. Quod quaeris, 
seri6ae Musas Asiaticas et .politlores literas deseruerim, nihil scilo 
esse Terius ; nec per viginti annos quidquam de his rebus aut 
scribam aut 'meditabor. Totiis in foro sum, et in juris nostri 
studio eKetxo¥: tua tamen opera, teque ipsum, vir optin' e 

atque humanissime, plnrimi semper faciam. Vale ! 


-..Np. XXIX,. 

H. a/ SCHULTTBNS JONESIO, !^^ 

Jm.B, 1775 . 

Etsi his diehns, qmbus mo^sti et ipsoliti labores totum me oc- 
cupatum ^ent, ne idiquidem temppris milii supepes^ ut de epis- 
tolb exorandis cqgiljire Uceht, tamen non potui . dpc^admo .Bjom- 
stablip mhU btetaruni ^ te dare, cito ut babere|^ <quo,Qpt^usjpsc 
. aditus ad te pat^eret ; tum» ut videos, me tui non Jmmei^ 
'vivere— Jucundaro tik erit cum Soecq nostro 
N'od tantum enim roultoram hominum inor^,,^idit et upbes, sed 
Ofettile^ etiam Uteraa et .oaUet egregibet a|pat yqh^ei^ter. , De- 
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# . ■ 
liciis (noil oliin, ut scribis, sed etiani nunc) tuis addictum scio per- 

gratum tibi futuniin — Accepi utrasque tuas literas. Priores, quas 
Camjibello dederas ad me perferendas, reddidit mihi ejus avun- 
culus Cunningham, Mercator hSc in urbe di^gens. Ipsumadoles- 
centulum noudum vidi. Missus est in ludum quendam aliquot 
miiliaribus hiuc dissitum. Si hue redierit, conabor, qu^ciinque in 
re potero, memet utilem ei pracstare — ad alt€^ brevi respondebo. 
Tu interim, mi Jonesi, fac ut valeas, meque amare perge. Opti- 
mam tuam matrem et sororem castemque communes amicos meo 
nomine salutes quam plurimum. — Vale. 

Dabam Arnstelodami, 
vi. Januarii, 1775. 


No. XXX. 

JONESIUS REVICEKIO, S. 


Dat. LonJini, xiv KaL Feb. jinHo 1773. 

Noli putare me tui oblitum, qubd raras k me literas 
uccepisti ;■ neque ciiim Jiabui cui reetb lasciculuin darem, nee 
tabcllariis incertis Aej%v)y nostrum familiarem volui coinmittcre. 
Kcscio pi*{eteredah hoc literularum ad te perveiiturum sit, et vereor 
do re qudlibet apertiiis, ut soleoj, loqui ; chm tua ad me huma- 
nis^'ima epistoha, Vtusoviae Idrbl -Jan. data, resagnata mihi reddita 
sit, quod piito hanc n<tetiam fore, priusqu^m- tu illam recipies. 
Me scito infinitis in urbe etih togS. occupalaombus impediri,' quo 
‘mihhs Uteris dem operam. .^ibros edidi duos ; quos turn demAm 
accipies, cum aliquem invijncio, cui ]midcntcr eos. epmmittam. 
Scribe ad ’me literas, amabii tp r iiihil mihi amicitid, tiik ju^hdius 
esse potest. Qu^m vdlem dut tu hue venisses, aut ego istuc, ut 
iinA vivere possemus. Displicuit mihi Icgatio Turcica. Vivam in 

patriA, 
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patri^» qtJOJ bonis civibus baud facilb caret; janidndum enim 
intKtu 0 i. 0 ’ qti^m laetarer, si te bnc l^tum videre possem : baud 
ioviderem aut Eiiropae aut Asi» i«gibqs. Tu intere^, mi Rcviczki, 
eti^ atque etiam valel / - 


% No. XXXI. 

REVIokKIUS JONlisiO, S. 

^ahtl sim laetitid afflatus, acceptjis tuis amantissimis 
literis, facile perspicies st amorem in to meum plent) cognituin 
liabueris. Ego occupatioiaibus'quibus eram bactenus impeditus, 
frequentibs hoc tantd solatio firui non pbtui, idque biimanissini^ a 
te factum agnosctj^ ut oo tempore acciperem tuas Hteras quo non 
expectarem. Etsi aute^ tutibs fore credideritn nequid literis com- 
mitteim^, quod si ptelatnm sit molestb feraraas,, tam'en resigna- 
tionem epfetolae meae, de quA me edoces, casui potiiis quam studio 
tribuo; Non Aubito quin occup!atis»iians sis» cbm te forensibus 
exercitatiombus totum dedidearis. ^uarfe non equidem jam tc 
nt'bd me a^idnd scribas, wtd hoc tc scim volo, quod mibi 
ad scriWndom plus otii quam aat^ coht^Serit, postquam exactis 
nttperrirab bi^onalibus cbim;^ (tmdip aut^ sss^aiibus) laborem 
pen^j omnem e'xantlavi. Hsec de publics »ogotus^amm partium, 
De Brittamm? aUtem ^ hildl -cogmm ex' tui^ Rteris* cx aliis 
abundb compfcrio quantirm vos co|ontoro interai motus* bell© 
externo difficihores, exaifitaat. Me jam ,mnhem et officR mei, 
non tam mdui quana vin^ati, f^tidium cepit; nec aUa mibi con- 
sdlatio ®it bujus ingentis molestiae, niw quod f^iero nOn amplibs 
lopgi^em aiinuA fme. tCffiBcmt IjOtidtm Iibch^iT) attiqiie 

utitiam aliquod in iUAurbe itepubliisse. inese, irWmw (^us^eerc, 
ctliiavimfcraibi liceat, »tv m 
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tali proVinpiA jiicunclius accidere mi hi posset. Quod si Diis in- 
sperato visum fucrit, tu velim mihi ibi pr8B$t6 sis, nt tuo consortio, 
tudque farailiaritate, lit corisuevi, in omnibus rebus utar. Libros 
quos te edidisse scribis, nulli mentione ai^umenti, consequi aveo, 
nec dubito quiu eorum lectione mirum in modum oblecter. Vale, 
et ut me allies, vehemeiiter te rogo. 


No. XXXII. 

JONESIUS H. A. SiCHULTENS, S. 

Vide quantum ^ libertate .absim, ego scilicet, qui 
i>.£uSff/«v solcbam prae me ferre ! Volens equidem, atque ade6 
ardenter cupiefls, te Amstelodami visere, pollicitus etiam tibi, me 
hoc deinum anno apud te futurum, varib et magnis negotiis Lon> 
dini detineor. Scito me unum esse h sexagintavirb iis, qui de debi- 
toribus bona cedentibus judicant. Officio huic. satis inest utilitatis, 
lucri non nimis. Me tamen per majorein anni partem in hdc urbe 
defixum tenet. Adde studia nepessaria, et for^ses occupationes, 
magnumque opus respondendi clientibus de quaestionibus juris. 
Graccos taineu oratores lectito ; et Isaji utilissimas orationes patrio 
sermonc converti. Quid agit interea Meidanius ? Quid Haririus ? 
Pergas velim eos omarc, itu tamen ut cures yaletudinem. Vale! 

, « <'' . . 

vij Id. Dec. jiDqcLxjtvi. . ' 
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No. XXXIII. 

* 

H. A. SCHITLTENS JONESIO, S. 

Dici vix potest quantdpere me exhilararent literae tuae, 
breves illae quidem* sed officii et humanitatis pleniasimse. Piidet 
profectd, ine tam ser6 .ad eas rescribere, utjure mihi vidcar ^ te 
repreheiid<mdti8, tanquam tuorum crga nde beneficiorum panim 
memor : quam ver6 suspicionem gravissiinam iit omni \ i atquc 
opcrd deprecOT, sic nolo equidem, nec possum, orancm negligcutia* 
culpam prorsus diffiteii-^Habe^ mi Jonesi, reum confitenleni ; scd 
ignoscas, quaeso, mdiora in futurum pollicenti — ^Praetcresi niultaj 
sunt et infinitae fore ocK^upationes meee, qaae me vix sinunt re>piran‘ 
— certe scriberc volentem contiiiu6 jubent officium illud iu aliiid 
tenipus rejtcere. Justa tibi videbitur haec excusatio, ubi dixero, dr 
Meidanio meo per hos 5 menses ne quidem fuissc cogitatum. 
Nunc v^o, paulo plus otii naotus, intermissum laborem brcvi re- 
sumatn, cujus persequeudi molcstiam mult6ra subievabit ingens et 
rartitm beneficium, quod ^ bibliotbecae l^ddensis curatorihus nupcr 
impetravij "ut non tantdoi codiccmi Aletdanii, sed alios etiam, 
quibus tndigec^ buc mecum deferam» eosque, quam diu opus erit, 
in usus mcos adhibeam. Itaque tam insigni bcnevolcnti4 miribc^ 
adjutus, petgam actiter, quantuhi per alias bccui»tiones licebit, in 
dcscribendo cudice, cottfieiendis indieibus necessariis, (sine quibus 
in tali opere exscquendo trihil pii^citur) et augcndo atque oraando 
onmi editionis a|q>aratu, qut jam tpaulatim' sub manibus coepit 
incresccrc — utinam mod6 liceSfct orone illud tempiis, quod iboltdin 
roluctanti, aegemmeque ihtei’dum fercntii surripinpt cujuscuiique 
generis lectiones, quas dieimus, coram discipubs, aliisve auditori- 
bus cAm publicb, tum^ pHvatim, 'habendse, his delicits unic6 

impcndere 
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impendere — Scd tres, quatuorve annos prgevideo in hoc pistrino 
adhuc fore coiisumcndos nec prids me inde liberandum,. qnam 
majore rerum copiA instructo, facile mihi erit hujusmodi recita- 
tiones absque longfi meditatione eflfundere, et, ut nos dicerc so- 
lemiis, taiKimim cx raanic^i excutere — interim jacetHaririus, jacent 
poctae Arabes, jacent ctiam, quod . vehemcn ter doleo, literae Per- 
siciE, mullcs illvE et elegantes, quarum addiscendarum tu me tanta 
cupiditate incendisti, ut quidquid evenerit, si modo vivam et valeam, 
certum sit deliberatumque, rare apud nos exemplo, totum me illis 
traderc. . Do edendo Haririo parum abest, ut desperem. Consti- 
tueraiu solum textum exhiberc, cx optirnis, qui ad manum erant, 
codicibus expressum, eique versionem ab Avo paratam et abso- 
lutam adjungerc — hoc si pnestarem, videbar mihi sine temporis 
dispciidio, et interea dura aiiud agerem, utilitati publica? satis con- 
sulere. Sed sunt, quorum judicio multi!lm mihi deferendum est, 
partial etiam voluntate obtemperandum, qui consilium illud dis- 
suadcaut, et seri6 hortentur,, ne in lucem prodeat sine excerptis 
cx Tebrizio aliUve grammatieis, , vel etiam sine annotationibus qui- 
busdam ineis. Ego quidem non ita sentio : scd est horum auctori- 
tati cedendura, ideoque expectandum, donee major mihi facultas 
sit talcm editionem ritfe oriiandi. Scheidius noster his diebus 
edidit primam particulam Lexici Gieuliariani, qum ex capite I 

sire wl usque ad iinem literte ^ ad decurrit, et 200 

ferb paginis coraprehenditur—Putat integrum opus cum versione 
Latin^l edendum, 10 volumina, unuraquodque mille paginarum 
fore irapleturum. Diversa sunt hominum judicia. Ipse quidem in 
persequendo tain immense opere, ade6 nuliam molestiam pnevidet, 
ut etiam de Pbiruzabadio aliisqae auctoribus edendis interdura co- 
gitet. Alii veto institutum arbitrantur infmitis obseptum difficul- 
tatibus, nec unquam, nisi aureus quidem imber ipsi decidat, ad 
finem perducendum— Et hoc quidem unicum est, quod in Arabicis 

hodie 
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hodie.. inter agitur, nisij^dd Willmettus, juvenis th^logiis, 
sed c^ditus, glossarium parat in Haririum, Arabshiadem, et Co- 
ranuiu— Incipientibus opus utiU^imum,^ quodque multika proderit 
ii$, qui Lcxici GoUani caiitate, ejusque comparandi diffijcultate 
solent interdiiih ab hiaruin literarum studio detenreri. Mclior est 
Graecaruip literarum et d^atinarupi .apud nos conditio: quoil equi- 
dem npii mvideo, nec.iuiror, ferrem adhuc leniCis, si mod6 
aiiqua hujus felicitatis pars in Orientales ptiam literas redundarct — 
llabemus .lluh'nkeniuin. in. (elaboj^ido^ .VeUck) Paterculo, Bur- 
mannum in PropCTtip,, Wyttenbachium in Plutarchoi Tolliuni in 
Apollonii Lexieo Hoincrico eodem quod cst k Villoisonio in Gallia 
editum, occupatos. Phalaxidis epistolae, de quamin auctore tauta 
fuit inlea; vestacates Boyieium, et Ben^eium. controversia, brevi in 
lupem emittentur. elegantissimgwi , Ruhnkenii disserta- 

tionem de vitk et sci^fis I^ongini ? Multa sunt ejus exempla in 
Angliam delata — ^sm videris, curabo, ut dal^ occasione earn acci- 
pias. iVodibit etiam intra paucas hebdomadas . bibliotheca quaedani 
Critica, duobus .vel tnibus fasciculis* quovis wno« edenda, cuj us- 
que duplex erit institutum. Alterum, utnpvos libr(», sed optimos, 
commenioret, ex omni genere literarum^ quae ad eruditam antiqui- 
tatem pertinent ; alterum, ut nova qumd^P -et . inedita, ^binde 
interspergat. Latent quidcra ejus 

piiint, etsi quosdam, illomm certissjme prodetcdp baud vulgaris 
crudilio, turn rara scribendi elegantia., Nec tanrcn ita sunt mihi 
prorsus ignoti, quin hw ausmi eonfidenteif. a|Srmar6,»magnppcre 
tibi hunc esse placitnrumr-^unt autem in illd. iKM;ietate 

quidam ex >micis «a^ atque familiartbns, qui id 4 roe.pe^iBt, ut 

comniendatiopq meiC bibliqpolain Ixjhdiqi liabcant, 
sint 'excrapla quaedam traosmittere. Cqgitavi de > j^mileyo ciii 
hiud grave er\t, y^ittii, etiam paucH>rib«i.:; eti^pl«» 
quern successuib .iibeHus iste -inter yns. sit 

priife de je ad te scdbere, u| tuo 

. ... hortatu, 
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hortatu, promptior sit ad ilium -negotium suscipienclum. Est 
adhuc aliud, idque majoris inomenti, quod, me tanquam prox- 
enetA quodam usi, vehementer it te flagitant — Nempe ex Orientali- 
bus literis, imprimis vero Arabicis, Persicisque nonnulla in Bib- 
liothecam confcrre cupientibus auctor fui, ut, cilim pauci libri in 
hoc genere prodcant, pauciores etiam aliquS, comraemoratione digni 
sint, vacunm hunc locum relinquerciit brevioribus disscrtationibus 
SiixTpifiixi?, vcl quocutique tandem nomine aliquid acci- 
pcrent, quod ad hajc studia promovenda egregih conducat. Ipse 
promisi, me interdum, si nihil melius haberent, biographias quas» 
danj ex Jbn Chalikunc suppeditaturum. Tunc illi laudare quidem 
hoc consilium, simul vei6 vehementer it me petere, ut Joncsio 
hujusmodi diatribas extorquereni — Nihil fore, quod hanc biblio- 
thecie partem ornatiorem redderet magisque commendaret — INIe, 
si vera sint, quee dc mutu^ nostr^ amiciti^ semper in ore fero, 
facile illud {\ te impetraturura. Vides igitur, mi Gulielnie, quo 
me adduxerit frociuens lui erga me amoris gloriatio — sed pareo 
eorara voluntati eo lubentiiis, quo pulehrior mihi inde spes nas» 
citur, gravem quam fecimus tui jactumm, aliquot ralione repa- 
randi — Itaque oro te, obsecro et per veterem ilium tuum amorcni 
Musarum Orientalium, quibus tarn flcbile tui dcsiderium reliquisti; 
per ilium ergo amorem obtestor, ut, dum commoda tibi est iis gra- 
tificandi occasio, hanc nobis felicitatcm non invideas. Excute 
forulbs— invcnics multa parata, pcrfecta, nec indigna, quae lueem 
adspiciant : quidquid mittes crit illud acceptissimum, et vel addito 
tuo nomine, vel omisso, xtti ipse hoc jusseris, bibliothecae inseretur. 
Si Anglic^ c|uid scriptuin habeas,, nec sit tibi cjus Latin^ vertendi 
opportunitas, illud cquidem lubens suscipiam, istaroque versionem 
aliis, qui sunt Latine scribendi mult6 me peritiores examinaiulain 
ct corrigendam tradens curabo, ne turn laudi atque existimationi 
aliquid detrahatur— Nihil pnetcrea addetur, omittetur, vel muta- 
bitut, sed omnia erunt tua eadem ilia, qusemberis : quam in rein 

3 0 fidem 
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iidem ^eam si opus esse potas, sanctissim^ inierpono^Tu, nisi 
rnolestum 'est, cito inihi rescribe nostrseque petitioni facilom te 
proebe ac bcnignura. ’ , 


(iratulor munus, quod aditum tibi ad majora et pinguiora brevi 
patcfaciet. Sed amissam libertatem non tam tiii, quam mei 
caus^, molest^ fero. Nemini, ne Anglo quidem, misera est ser- 
vitus, quaj in utilitatem, publicam suscepta, virtutis est et raeri- 
toram justa remuneratio. ' Mihi autem, qui, dum liber eras, frustra 
te expectavi, imprimis gravis est ilia tua servitus, quae tui videndi 
spem sin minus omnem praecidit, at certe minuit, et niultuni ex- 
tenuat—Hunc tu nobis metum eripe, et si quid vacui teni})oris libi 
relictum ^t; erit autem interdum, nam babes 59 socios in raunere 
too tibi adjunotos: id quaeso ne praeterraittas, sed hue excurreiis 
felicitatem nostram jucundissirdo tuo adspectu et colloquio augeas 
quani cumulatissimh. Ego quin ad vos aliquando revertar, non 
defectu quodara voluntatis retineor; itanta enim cum voluptaic 
repeto, memori^ tempus illud, quo suavissimd tu& consuetutUm: 
frui mihi Ucuit, ut nc vivam, si non ardentissimo desiderio teneor iu 
eandeni felicitatem quanto ocihs evolandi. Nec prohibet ternporis 
angustia, quandoquidem ita fert rauneris mei ratio, ut per novcm 
fere menses plurimis negotiis obrutus, tribus reliquis liber sim et 
homo mei juris—^iiid igftiir ?-^I>icato (|aod res est» nec turpi* existi- 


mabo taba amico 


ico indicasse 


Sterile ut ul^vis, sic. ^tiam .iUj Belgio, literaturae Orientajis solum 
necessaria quideni , ad viU^ satis, aleudam prahet,; quod 

sqperfl.uupi vidcrii pc»set neutiquam copcedit^Doneo igitur in>; 
e^pepmta quaedamr^rtilitas adveperit, itmeris Anglici iteriunk s»s- 
cipp^ spes prorsus mifei evanuit,,. qua? fors |bj^, aquo feram 
apbfjo. ver6 huju^ ^.mentipmjm.apu^ 

add am 
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addam etiam aliud, in quo tu forsan poteris egregiib mihi adju> 
vare. Constitui, ut rebus meis melii^ consulam eamque super- 
fluitatem consequar, quge, etsi careri potest, tamen grata est et 
jucunda fruentibus, adolescentulum circumspicere, quern in aedes 
recipiam, cujusqiie raores dirigam ao gubernem — Sed cupio im- 
primis ex vestratibus aliquem recipere, ciim qiiod rariilis solent 
nostri homines pueros aliis tradere, turn qu6d melius videtur (vides 
quam ingenue tecum agam) Anglo cuidam libertatem vendere, k 
quo major est et lautior merces expectanda— Sed monet dehciens 
charta, ut tandem desinam esse verbosior. Tu, si me amas, brevi 
rescribes, quid tibi h;Sc de re videatur, etsi quid poteris mei 
causA efficere id scio te lubenter facturum — Ego quidem nun- 
quain committam, ut quidquam, quod praestare possim, a me 
frustra petas. Uxor mea mecum te optimamque matrem tuam et 
sororcm plurimura salvere jubct. Vale, mi Jonesi, Schulten- 
si unique tuum amare pergc 

Amstelodami, Prid. Non. Maii. 
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JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, S. 

Amicfe tibi et suaviter hortanti ut novo opcri apud 
VOS mox edendo lf<evcv meum conferrem, certfe non deessem, sed 
pangercm neseio quid, ut possmi ; nisi omnin6 egerem otio. .Cim 
cnim officiuiTi meum judiciale. turn forensis labor, lucubrationes 
continuac, diccndi meditatio, actio causarum, et in jure rcspon- 
dcndi munus, vix horulam mibi concedunt ad somnum, et ad 
cibuin capienduia. Qu^d me jucundissim^ fecisti certiorem quid 
tu agas, quidque in patri4 tiiA agatur, gratinis ago maximas. Ego 

si 
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si quem Anglum generosum et benfe locupletem inVenero, qui vel 
iilium vel pupillum ad recolendas humaniores literas istinc raittere 
voluerit ; laudis tuae rae verum praeconera fore polliceor, nec in ro 
qu&piam tibi defuturum. Hoc tamen quam sit incertum, tu non 
ignoras. Vale, meque dilige. 

IV Cal. Jul, 1777. 


No. XXXV. 

REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 

Vanovia, 47 Martii, l7Tf>. 

Pertulit ad me nuper Duninius binos tuos variic cni- 
ditidnis libros, novissim^ in lucem editos, quibus vehcmcnter do- 
lectatus sum, nam et memorem te adhuc mei ex munere hoc gratus 
recognovi, ct singularis ilia doctrina, 'qufi' scripta tua referta luxu- 
riant, voluptatem cum pfdfectu legenti adtulit, et ad oblitcrata 
pend jam in animo meo hujuscemodi stUdia, iteruin recolcnda, 
stiniulum addidit. Vitam Persici Schach Nadir jam autea princeps 
Adaraus Czartoriski linguis Orientis non infelicitcr addictus, le- 
gcndam milii obtulit, et quse in diatribe adjuneta honorific^ de 
me meniinisti indigkavit; sed ea quidem amori erga me tuo uiiicd 
adscripta vclitn. Nunc qu6d. arnmnibribus literis nuncium dare, 
ct Themidis sacrario unich te devovere decreveris, sine Reipublicac 
bterariae jactur^ fieri posse non censeo, neque futurum sjjero* quin 
te Melpomene nascentem vidit, et nolentem volentem sub suo 
iraperio coercebit. Mihi jani in septimum annum, fet ad fastigium 
usq ; Vistulae, littora coluntur, felkaoribus mutandk, ni iailer, ex- 
tincio, si Diis placet, in Germanii bOllo. Quanto gmti!^ in Bri- 
tannia nec longe ti te, tempus meum transigercm, . si me fata mcis 

paterentur 
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patcrentur ducere vitara auspiciis ! Sed quocunque locorum sorte 
compulsus fucro, amare te'non desinam. Vale. 


No. XXXVI. 

il. A. SCHULTENS JONESIO, S. 

Quanquam plurimis occupationibus ct stepius et nunc 
niaxiinc iuipedior, ^ conscribendis epistolis, per quas veteris ami- 
eitia mt'inoria rccolatur, i cujus rei su.avitate atque delectationc 
jiioleslt; Ibio lue abduci: tamen tale mihi videtur argumentum 
litcraruiii tuariun, quas his diebus accepi, ut melius sit tribus dun- 
taxat verbis ad cas respondere, quam, dum meliorem quaere scri- 
bendi opportunitatem, niniid cunctatione efficere, ut vel nih’il ad 
causam tuam, quae in sunimo meo erga te studio, quani maximb. 
mea est, juvandaui praestare queam, vel, etsi i me juvari noiipossis, 
in suspicionem veuiam negligentiaj in amicis colendis, coruihque 
voluntati ac desiderio obtemrperando.' 

Knimvero, nii Jonesi, intcllexi tuam petitioneni gravissimi mu- 
ncris, ac gloriosissimi, quod, sivirtute non fautoribus ambiendum sit, 
baud scio in quern conferri possit te digiiiorem, atque ornatiorem 
ohm ingenio, pluriiuaruni rerum utilissimarum cognitione, admi- 
rabili eloquentiae vi ct praestantid ; turn ver6 patriae ac libertatis 
ainanliorein, (pii cominuni rerum vestrarum calamitati succurrat 
majore consilio, prudentiu, fortitudine, animi integritate, cui igitur 
alma Mater nostra (nam patcie me hdc appellatione pietatis meo 
sensui gi-atificai’i) salutis pros{)critatis suae cunim tutihs epra- 
mittat. 


Sed 
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Sed hunc ttium, qui |}alam cognitus est» libertatis amorem 
nonne io hie temporum perversitate tibi putas oociturum esse ? 
Fereiitne plurimi, quorum sufifragiis ea res pendet, personam 
Academise in comitiis publicis i Julio Melesigom sustineri ? Belgse 
quidem de rerum vestrarum statu sic Judicant, difficile esse bono 
viro, qui libertatis amorem public^ profiteatur,. ad rempublicarn 
gerendam admoveri. 

A^erim liajc dices nihil ad me pertincre ; mod6 quodcunque in me 
cst omni studio conferam ad causam tuam promovendam. At<iue 
hoc ipsuin est, de quo velim paul6 plura ex te sciscitari. Quoniodo 
ct apud quos illud studium profitendum sit ac dcclaranduin. 11a- 
beamne potestatem suffragium mitteudi, cujus ratio pro causi tui 
liabeatur ; Id quidem vix credidero. , An vero ex amicis lueis 
Oxoniensibus illi compellandi sint, i quorum amici tii, benevo- 
lentii et humanitate aliquid sperari ausim, veluti Kennicottus, 
Whitius, Winstanlejus. Tu mihi primi mox occasione rescribas, 
atque indices quid agcnduqi sit Habebis me tui studiosissimum, 
nec uM in re patiar officium meuni tibi deesse. 

Ego nunc I<eidae versor, ubi ante annum ferh cum dimidio, Patri 
meo defuncto, success! in rnuncre docendarura literarum Orienta- 
lium. Sed dc his rebus cupio propediem pluribus ad te scribere. 
Nam vehementer etiam scire cupio quid tu agas, quid agant 
mater tua, feminarum optima, et soh>r mihi amicissima. Velim 
meo nomine pkirimam iis salutem dicas, et obsequii atque amkitiae 
meae signiheatiemem ad eas perferas. A^ale, mi Jonesi, et me 
amare perge. 

.Dabam, Lu^uni Bat 

Prid. Kai. Jun. 1780. 
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Missa sunt quaedam exempla catalog! bibliothecae patris mei, 
quae vendetur mense Septembri, ad bibliopolam Loadinensemt 
puto ad Elmslejuni. Ex iis jussi unum ad te deferri. 


No. XXXVII. 

JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, S. 

11 KaL Jun. 1781 . 

Ego de bello hoc facinorissimo quid seiitiam, tu non 
ignoras ; quantus autem siin tjrannorum osor, quantus verae liber- 
tatis fuutor et vindex, carmen hoc Alcaicum patrio sermone scrip- 
turn, dilucide monstrabit: sed inhumanae forent literal quae hu- 
maniores et putantur et esse debcnt, si viri literati, praesertim ii 
<jui studiis delectantur iisdem, bellum plusquam civile gererent. 
Forge me igitur Batavus Anglum, ut facis, amare ; quemadmodum 
ego to, Anglus Batavum, et amo et amabo. Scito me ruri niiper 
hvemantem ct fcriatum septem ilia nostrorum Arabum suspcnsa 
pocmatu, no vcrsiculo quidem omisso, Anglic^ reddidisse ; totum 
opus, cum notis, et prooemio de vctusticribus Arabia? monumentis, 
proximis irstivis f’eriis in luccm proferre statui. Tabrizzii commen- 
laiiuin ipse possidco ; Zouzenii vapK^px^iv et nqtulas perutiles, ciijus 
libri pulchrius exemplar Lutetiai utendum accepi, benignissiin6 
milii commodavit collegium Trinitatis Cantabrigiense. Sadii iiotas 
et versionem Persicam, cum Ansari hcholiiSf ct insigni Obcidallce 
editione, Oxonli (labemus; sed onmino omnes editiones et com- 
inentarios acceclere veheraeiiter cupio. Avus tuus felicis memoriae, 
<piem ego maximfe, ut debeo, semper facio, carmina haec “ cedro 
digna” prajdicat, seque ait, nisi tailor, codicem Nakad Leydensem 
in propiios usus transcripsisse. Praetere^ in bibliothecae locuple- 
tissimai Sckultenmna indice, cujus unum exemplar, Iluntero, 

amico 
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amico meo, fideliter tradidi, alterum ipse 'avid^ pervolutavi, haec 
verba legi : “ 6990. S^pteih Moallakat Arab, pulcherrimfe scripta.'* 
Ecquis, atnab6, codicem hunc cniptum possidet ? Quonaiu veniit 
pretio? Dolet, emptorem me non fitisse; sed ego tunc, variis et 
magnis negotiis ipse smpensus de suspenm carrtiinibm’ne 'cogitavi 
quidem. Adjutti me, per musas oro, in opere hoc meo laut^ su- 
pellectile brnabdo ; et quicquid habcs vel hotarum vel lectionum 
yariarum apud te reconditum deprome atque imperii. Multa de 
famiiid tud ij/Xi£p«gi dixi in prosemio, plnra et magnifica, sed et vcra 
dicturus. Scire in primis velim, uliusne 6 septera poetis, pheter 
Atnrkrlkaisttm et Tarajetn Latin6 redditus apud vos prodierit. T.j - 
brum meum, quern bene nitidura reddet Bmtmgantius pumex, ex- 
pecta. Mater mea dilectissima omnium mulierum fuit^ ut semper 
putavi, optima; est, ut conddo, sanctissima ; ego me luctu ma- 
cerare non desinam. Te et Schultensiam tuam bene valcre, si 
quam citiiaim^! certior factus fuero, id mihi eritgratissimum. Vale. 


No. XXXVIII. 

Baron REVICZKY to Sir W. JONES. 

Loiidres, 30 Juin, 1789. 

Monsieur, 

Par la Vestale, Frdgate qui devoit conduire d la 
Chine le Colonel Cathca^t, je vous^ai envoye line lettre. Monsieur, 
en rdponse d une belle cpitre Persanne, que le Sr. Elmsley hbraire 
dans le Strand m’a fait -tenir dc votre part) .et qui m’a serri d’un 
temoignage bien agrdable* du pr^cieux Souvenir dont -vous con- 
tihuez d m’bonorer, malgre la distance des lieux qui nous separe. 
Mais j’ai spu que le Colonel dtant mort en chemin la Vestale dtoit 
xetoum^ en Angleterre, et j’ai lieu de soupponner que par cet 

accident 
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accident ma lettre n'a pas atteint sa deistinatioii. J 'ai refu dcpuis 
peu uii supcrbe ouvrage que vous avcz fait iniprimer ^ Calcutta, 
et qui feroit honneur a la plus cclebre imprimerie dc TEurope, ac- 
compagn6 d’une aussi 61egante qu’obligeante lettre, oii j'ai reconnue 
la main de quelquc tres-habile ChattAt, si je suis encore en etat 
d’en juger, car en v6rite, faute de. continuer k cultiver les langues 
Orientales, el les me sont dcvenues si 6trangbres, que si je n’cn 
avois jamais rien appris. Jc n ai pas encore vu la belle ecriturc 
Arabe si bicn rendue par riinprimerie, que dans le poeme Persan 
dont vous m'avez fait I’honncur de me gratifier. Je suis bien fache 
<iue pendant mon sejour ri Londres j’aie et6 priv6 de votre chfere 
conipagnie, qui m’auroit cte d’unc resource infinie; et j’ignorc 
encore si je jouirai de ce bonheur lors de votre retours, me voyant 
oblige de suivre bientdt ma nouvelle destination a Naples, oili 
I’Empereur m’a nomme son Ministre. IMais quelle que soit. ma 
destince, jc vous prie d’etre persuade, que'l’absence et I’cloigne- 
lucnt nc changeront jamais rien a la resolution que j’ai prise 
d’etre toute ma vie par reconnoissance et par inclination, 

■ Votre ties humble 

. ct tres obeissaiit, 

- Serviteur. 

REVICZKL 


.‘1 V 


V ppeiulix. 
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27ie Design of Britain Discovered, an Heroic Poem, in Ttvelve Books, 

Bv WILLIAM JONES. 

Ne carmine quidem ludere contrarium fuerit : ideoquc 
mihi videtur M. Tullius tantum intulisse eloquentise lumeo> quod 
in hos quoque studiorum .secessus excurrit. 

Quintil. Instit. 1. x. 5, 


The Idea of an Epic Poem, at Spa, July 1770, Anno cetat. 23. 

BmiTAIN ■ raSCOVEKlE®, 

♦ 

>• A POEM. 

IN TIVELVE BOOKS. 

m 

THE DESIGN. 


THE first hint of this poem was suggested by a pas- 
sage in a letter of Spenser to Sir Walter Raleigh, where, having 
explained his intention in wifiting the Fairy Queen, he adds, that 
if he found his imag6 of Prince Arthur, and the allegory of the 

twelve 
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twelve piiv^te vir^es' to b«t%eli accepted, he might perhaps; be 
encouraged^to frame the other part of political virtues in his person, 
after he came to be htng. What^ Spenser never lived to perform, 

• it is my dmg&^in sOhie imeasnto- to stippl^^ and in the short in- 
tervals of my leisure fomi the fatigues of the bar, to finish an heroic 
poem on the exeelfence of mirCmistitution, and the character of u. 
perfect king of England; ' • 


When this idea first presented itself, to my mind, I found my- 
self obliged, though unwillingly, to follow the advice of llossu, 
who insists, tliat a poet should ehuse his subject in the abstract, 
and then search in the wide field of univci'sal history for a hero 
exactly fitted to his purpose. My herd was not easy to be found ; 
for the story of King Arthur, which miglut #avc been excellent ifi 
tlie sixteenth century, has lost its dignity in the eighteenth ; and it 
seemed below a writer of any genius to adopt entirely a plan 
chalked out by others; not to mention, that Milton had a de- 
sign in his youth of making Arthur his heir, that Drydcn has 
given us a sketch of his intended pQjcm on llie same subject, and 
tiiat even Blackinore had taken th^vsame story, whose steps it 
were a disgrace to follow. 


It only remainsj therefore, to llave recourse to allegory and tra- 
dition, and to give, the pdenK a double sense, in the first of which 
its subject is simply tliis, the dbcoveiy of our island by the Tyrian 
adventurers, who firit. tee it the name of Britain; in the second, 
or allegorical sense, it exhibits the character ebove mentioned of a 
perfect kmg of llnt^countryjf a charact(li‘>'the>-i|iO^ glorious and 
beneficial of ahy that form. It 


fo^esents ^^aiigerto 
be-Vx^ed, the vit^ 
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great tjualities with which he must be adorned. On the whole, 
Biitain Discovered, is intended as a poetical panegyric on our 
excellent Constitution, and as .a pledge of the author’s attachment 
to it, as a national epic poem, like those of ^Homer, Virgil, Tasso, 
Carnoens, designed to celebrate the honours of his country, to 
display in a striking light t! c most important principles of politics 
and morality, and to ipculcate these grand maxims, that nothing 
can sliake our state, while the true liberty of the subject remains, 
united with the dignity of the sovereign, and, that in all states, 
virtue is the only sure basis of private and public happiness. 

A work of tliis nature might indeed have been written in prose, 
either in tlie form of a tresitise, after the example of Aristotle, or 
of a dialogue, in the manner of Tully, whose six books on govern- 
ment are now iinhappily lost, or perhaps in imitation of Lord 
Bolingbrokc, who has left* us something of the same kind in his 
idea of a patriot king ; but as poetry has the allowed advantage 
over mere prose, of instilling moral precepts in a manner more 
lively and entertaining, it was thought proper to deliver the whole 
subject in regular measure,j,v!ander the fiction of an licroic ad- 
venture. 

The poem will be written in rhyme, like the translation of the 
Iliad by Pope, and of the Eneid by Dryden, since it has been 
found by experience, that the verses of those poets not only make 
a deeper impression ' on the mind, but are more easily retained in 
the memory than blank verse, which must necessarily be too dif- 
fuse, and in general can only be distinguished from prose by the 
affectation of obsolete or foreign idioms, invemons, and spelling 
epithets, all tending to destroy the beauty of our language, which 
^consists in a natural sweetness and unaffected perspicuity : not to 
. insist that a writer who finds himself obliged to confine his senti- 

• menls 
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raents in ft narrow circle, will be less liable to run into lujcnriatice, 
and more likely to attain that roundness of diction so justly 
admired by the ancients. As to Ac monotony which ^many people 
complain of in our Englbh thymes, that defect, which is certainly 
no small one, if we admifr only those endings which are exactly 
similar, must be cothpensated by a judicious variation of the pauses, 
an artful diversity of modulation, and cluefliy by avoiding too near 
a return of the same endings. * 

The machinery is taken partly from the Socratic doctrine of 
attendant spirits, or benevolent angels, like Thyrsis in the Mascjue 
of Comiis, and partly feom the scriptural account of evil sj)irits 
worshipped in, Asia, under the names of Baal, Astarte, Nisroc, 
Bagon, Mammon, Moloch, and in ancient Europe, where Cadmus 
introduced them under tlmse of Jnpiter, Venus, Mare, Neptune, 
Vulcan, Pluto. If any objection be made to the^ machines, they 
may be considered as allegorical, like Spenser's knights and pay- 
nims ; the good spirits may be said to represent the virtues, and 
tlie evil ones the vices. 

The action, or -story of the piece,* is raised upon the tradition 
before-mentioned, that the Phoenicians first- discovered the island 
of Britain ; but the rest must be wholly ’supplied by invention. 

f 

A prince of Tyife, thcreftwe, whom we may name Britanus or 
Britan, shocked at the jcruelty of his countrymen in sacrificing their 
prisoners to idols, and ftl" their im{mty in paying divine- honours to 
evil spirits, had* meditated a voyage to Ibme distant coast, with 
wliich intent, pretending tO|>repare fer, an eicpeditien against some 
rival nation, he had birilt a n«^ber of barques, and siM;ured to his 
interests a company of enii^pti»ng jm^ths, but wfts doubtfid whi- 
ther be should direct his cdume,>blhhis attendant spirit, Bamiel, 

appeared 
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appeared to him in a vision, commending his pious resolution, and 
advising liim to seek a beautiful isle in the west, where after a 
variety of dangere on earth and sea, he would reign in peace, and 
be the progenitor of a noble race, who would profess a true and 
benevolent religion, and excel all other nations in learning, arts, 
and valour. At the same time the spirit shewed him the picture of 
a lovely nymph who then ruled the island, attended by damsels of 
her own nature. The prince, animated by this vision, and deeply 
enamoured with the idea of the nymph, who in the allegorical sense, 
represents Liberty, left the coast of Phoenicia, and sailed towards 
Egypt. ; . , 

These circumstances, being previous to the action, are not re- 
lated till the second book ; for at the opening of the poem, after 
the usual introduction, the prince is brought with his companions to 
the mouth of the Nile : he lands, and advances towards the city 
of Memphis, but is met in a forest by Ramiel, in the shape of a 
venerable sage, who conducts him to the palace of the Egyptian 
king, where he sees the temple of science, the pyramids, then just 
begun, and other amazing edifices. After a splendid repast, he is 
desired to relate the motives of his voyage. The subject of the 
next book has been already explained ; but it will be diversified 
like all the rest, with several speeches, descriptions, and episodes. 
The third book begins with a consultation of the evil deities wor- 
shipped in Phoenicia, whose various charactera are delineated. The 
debate is opened by Baal, who, in a fujrious speech, complains of 
the insult ottered to their temples by the expedition of the I’yrians, 
and discourses with amlignity on the future happiness of their de- 
scendants. Various stratag^s arc proposed to obstruct t^eir pro- 
gress. At last Astarte offers to allure the chief with the love of 
pleasure. Mammon to tempt him with riches, Dagon promises to 
attack his fleet, Nisroc to engage him in a derate war, Molccli 

to 
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U) assist his enemies by his enchanUncnt, and Baal himself to sub- 
\'eit his goveinment, by instilling into his mind a fondness of ar- 
bitrary power. In the meanwhile the Tyrians are at sea, accom- 
panied by Eamicl, who.in the character of a sage, h^ offered to 
conduct them ; tljey, are driven by a tem[)est l>ack to Cyprus, 
where Astarte, in the shape of a beautiful princess, like the nymph 
before described, attempts to seduce the hero by all the allure- 
raciits of voluptuousness, which he resist* at length by the assistance 
of the guardian spirit, and leave* the island where he had almost 
been induced to settle, mistaking it for the western isle described to 
him in his vision. In the fourthf^Ook, after an invocation to the 
nymphs of Thames, the virgin Albina is represented conversing with 
her damsels in Albion-— het diemn, and love of the I’yriau prince, 
whose image bad been shewn to her in a rivulet by the tienius of 
the isle. I'he Phoeniciaas- lathing in Cre^, are received l)y Baal, 
who liad taken the form of the Cretan king, and discoui’ses to the 
prince in praise of tyranny, but is confuted by tl»c sage. Tlie fifth 
book represents a nation in peace: a meeting, raised by the insti- 
gation of Baal, is appease ; arts, manufactures, and sciences 
begin to Nourish. As the Tyrians sail along the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, the sage, at the request of Britan, describes to him Uie 
^taia» of Greece, Italy, and the Gauls, and relates rather obscurely 
by way of prophecy, the future glory and decline of Athens and 
iloine. 'J’he Phoenicians^ reach the straights at tlie opening of the 
sixth book. The evil spirits a^mble and determine, since most 
of their stratagems had f^ledy to attack them by violence. Dagon 
raises a tempest and a comraoriem in the elements, so that 
the whole fleet is covered wiUi darfcne^ ^^amiel encourages the 
prince, and pretending to ret^ 4xom dipper ecu account of his age, 
summons a legion of j^nii, or Jt)enevdM angeW and engages the 
evil -spirits in the air. Nisro<^ in hopes of • iatimidating Britan, 
appenps to him in all his hoi^r^ the^pri^Qe-expostuiates with him, 

. ^ ' and 
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and darts a javelin at the spirit, but is seized by IMammon, and 
carried in a cloud to a distant part of the globe ; upon which 
Rarniel, whose power may be supposed to be limited, and who 
might think that the virtue of the prince should be put to a severe 
trial, leaves him for a time, and flies in his own shape to the man- 
sion of the beneficent genii. The seventh book is wholly taken up 
with a description of the opposite hemisphere, to which the prince 
is conveyed by IMammon, whose palace and treasure are de- 
scribed ; the Tyrian chief is almost tempted to desist from his en- 
terprise, and to reside in America with the adorers of Mammon — 
the inconveniences of an - oligarchy displayed. The evil spirits 
beina: disj)ersed, light returns to the Tyrians, who find themselves 
ill the ocean, but missing their leader and the sage, dispute about 
the regency, and are on the point of separating — the danger of 
anarchy: at length having an admiral and a commander, they land 
on the coast of Gaul, at the beginning of the eighth book. Kisroc 
incites the king of that country to attack them ; hence is deduced 
the origin of the national enmity between the English and French. 
The guardian spirits assemble ; their speeciies ; the genius of Albion 
proposes to conduct Albina to the palace of Mammon in order to 
rouze tlie hero from his inactivity. In the ninth book the war in 
Gaul is supported with alternate success, and various heroes dis- 
tinguish tliemselves on both sides by their valour or virtue. Moloch 
contrives an enchanted valley between the Gallic city and the 
Phoenician camp, which distresses the Tyrians extremely, Avho de- 
spairing of the princes return, are encouraged and assisted by 
Rarniel. In the tenth book the genius appears to Albina, relates 
to her the situalum of Britan, and passes with her disguised like 
young warriors, tiu'ough the center of the earth ; they rise on a 
sudden in the gardens of Mammon, and discover themselves ’to 
the prince, who returns with them to Europe. The malevolent 
spirits thus bartied in all their attempts, debate in^*^e eleventh 

3 Q book 
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book upon taking more vigorous measures, and resolve to hazard 
a decisive battle with the guardian angels. The war in Gaul con- 
tinued ; a bloody combat ; the Tyrians put to flight ; Britan and 
Albina appear and rally them ; the evil deities defeated ; Gaul 
subdued ; the Phoenicians pass the enchanted valle3^ the last 
book the victorious army inarch along the coast of France, till 
they discern the rocks of Albion, upon which they embark and 
cross the channel, attended by the invisible genii, who sit in the 
sails. The nuptials of Britan, who gives his name to the island, 
witli Albina, that is in the more hidden sense, of royalty with 
liberty. Tl le Tyrians chuse their brides among the other nymphs, 
Rainiel conducts the king and queen of Britain to the top of a 
high mountain since calk'd Dover Cliif, whence he shews them t lie 
extent of their empire, points to its diiTercnt rivers, I'orests, imu 
plains, foretels its future glory, and liaying resumed his celcstia'I 
form flies to heaven ; the hero and nymph descend from tlic lucnii',- 
tain astonished and delighted. 


BRITAIN DISCOVERED. 

BOOK I. 

The daring chief who left the Tyrian shore. 

And, led by angels, durst new seas explore. 
Commands my boldest strain. Thro’ dire akirms, 
The shock of tempests, and the clash of arms. 
He sought the main where blissful Albion lay, 
And, hcav’n-defended, took his anxious way. 
Tho’^r-born fiends his wand’ring fleet assail’d. 
With impious rage, yet love and truth prevail’d 


In 
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In the Memoirs, page 304, it has been mentioned, that Sir Wil- 
liam Jones (after an interval of eighteen years) resumed his design 
of writing an. Epic Poem on the subject .of Britain Discovered, and 
I here subjoin as much of the plan and execution as was ever 
printed. It will be proper however to correct an error in the Me- 
moirs, in which Pope’s intention of writing a poem on the same 
subject, is supposed to have suggested the idea in the first instance 
to Sir William Jones, as he expressly declares, that the first hint of 
sucii a composition originated from the perusal of a letter of 
Spencer to Sir W. Raleigh. 




BRITAIN DISCOVERED; 


A\ 


HEROIC FOE M 


IHE ARGUMENT.^. 


BOOK r. 

rilK Plvuudtlfu having landed near Tarieft^nm, arc unkindly re- 
ceived by the natives: their leader, sends Phenix and 

Hermion, as his ambassadore, to the king of Iberia^ who treats them 
\vith indignity, rejects the proffered union, and commands thenr to 
leave his coast. In the mean lime the prince of Tyre wanders, to 
meditate on his destined enterprise, into a forest : where his at- 
tendant 
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tendant spirit appears to Lim in the cliaracter of a Druid, warns 
him of approaching dangers, and exhorts him to visit in disguise 
the court of king Lusus ; he consents ; is conducted ‘to the banks 
of the Tagus, with a harp and oaken garland, and is hospitably 
entertained by the sovereign of Lusitania, who prevails on him to 
relate the history of his life and fortunes. The narrative begins 
from his vision of Alb ion e in the groves of Ty/ e, and his con- 
sultation of the Memphian sages, to iiis arrival in Greece. He visits 
Dido, his father's sister, then employed in building Carthage. A 
debate between Phenii and the Carthaginian chiefs on the best pos- 
sible form of government. 

O 

BOOK II. 

The gods of India convened on Mount Cailds, by Ihidra or 
Mahddeva, the power of destruction ; their numbers, charact( rs, 
attributes, and attendants. The goddess Gangd announces the 
views and voyage of the Tyrian hero ; expresses her apprehensions 
of his ultimate success, but advises the most vehement o})pu?ition 
to him ; declaring, that his victory will prove the origin of a won- 
derful nation, who will possess themselves of her banks. ]nofanc 
her waters, mock the temples of the Indian divinities, a]>piopriate 
the wealth of their adorers, introduce new laws, a new religion, a 
new government, insult the Brahmens, and disregard the sacred 
ordinances of Brihmd. After a solemn debate it is agreed to exert 
all their. powers, and to begin with obstructing the passage of the 
Phoenician fleet into the Atlantic, by hurling a vast mountain into 
the straits; they proceed immediately to a varie||t of hostile ma- 
chinations. 


. BOOK in.. 

The narrative of Britan continued, with a description of the Gre- 
cian islands, of the Italian and Gallic shores, and closed with an 

account 
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account of the tempest that compelled him to land on the coast of 
Iberia. The king of Lusitania, foreseeing the future greatness of 
the prince, secretly envies him, but promises friendly aid in pri~ 
vafe, assigning reasons for his inability to give open succour. Britan 
departs and proceeds toward Gaul, in order to view the channel 
and beautiful isle, that were destined to perpetuate his name. 

BOOK IV. 

The hero still disguised and attended by his tutelary genius, tra- 
>els to the coast of Gaul; learns that the king of that country, 
(.JALLUS, inA'ited by an anibassy from Iberia, and instigated by 
tnc Hindu god of battles, had resolved to concur in extirpating • 
\\\i' Phccnieians ; and is apprised, that \\\c Tartessiaju had actually 
assailed the works which his army had raised. On this he returns 
with incredible celerity : while the benignant genii or spirits, per- 
mitted to attend on favoured mortals, hold a splendid convention 
in the Empyrean. 


BOOK v. 

A\ar is begun in form, and various actions of heroes are related ; 
the Indian gods intermix in light, and are opposed by the guardian 
spirits. Tarfessus taken by storm : in u council of Ti/rian chiefs it 
is proposed by Lele.r, to leave the coast victorious and sail instantly 
to Albion ; but the impracticability of that plan is e\’inced by a 
messenger, who announces the sudden obstruction of tlic ships. 
Britan then proposes, as a measure distressful but necessary, to 
pursue their ccflirse -with vigour through Iftmh and G««/ ; that, if 
conquered, tin y might perish gloriously ; if conquerors, might seize 
the hostile galhes, and in then pass the channel. The proposal is 
received with bursts of applause, and the Fhacnician troops -are 
drawn out in complete array. • 


BOOK 
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BOOK VI. 

Various exploits and events in battle. The actions of Indra. 
god of air, with his sedtn evil genii ; of Rama, Belabadra, Narcd, 
and Cai'tic. The Tyriaits^ in deep distress, apply to Lusus, who 
assists them coldly. The Celts are every where successful ; and the 
Gallic fleet clovers the bay. 


BOOK VH. 

The guardian spirit prepares the nymph Albiohe for prosperous 
events ; encourages Britan^ but announces imminent perils ; then 
leaves him on pretence of assisting at certain Druidical rites. A 
terrible combat in the air, and at the straits, between the opposing 
gods and the tutelary angels : the mountain is rent from the mouth 
of the straits, and becomes a floating island, which being fixed, has 
the name of Madera., and is given to Lusirs. 'I'he Bhamiciau fleet 
having been svith difficulty preserved from the Agnjfastrn, or flcr\ 
<^arts of Maltha, sails triumphantly into the Atlantic, after a su. 
prising retreat of the army under the conduct of Britan. 

KOOK VIII. 

The Druid returns with a relation of oracular answers m the. 
Celtic temple>, concerning the destiny oi Albion, and the Atlantidcs, 
or New World : the future war and the defence of Gib- 

raltar by different names, are obscurely shadowed in the prediction. 
An obstinate naval fight ; in which Bkitan is wounded by an 
arrow of fire, but protected and carried from the fleet by his at- 
t<MKlant ang(‘l. ♦ 


BOOK IX. 

'Th<‘ genius transports Britan to the isle of ; which is de- 

scribed l)y its mountains, vale.s, and rivers; then uninhabited, 
except by nymjihs and beings of a superior order. The palace 

and 
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and gardens of Albione ; wlio completes the cure of her lover, and 
acquiesces in his return to the army ; having first, at his request, 
told her own adventures, and related the separation of her island 
from the coast of GauL 


BOOK X. 

The Gallic army arrayed : the actions of their chiefs. A variety 
of distress involves the Tt/rians by sea and land ; they are driven to 
their works, and enclosed on both sides; until their prince appear- 
ing suddenly among them rouses their courage, and performs the 
most heroic achievements, by which the scale of success is com- 
{}k tely -turned, 'I'his book contains a number of events and epi- 
sode s; among them is the death and funeral of'MELCART, the 
Tiiriun Hercules. 


BOOK Xi. 


The Indian deities invite those of Tyre and Syria to co-operate 
with them ; prophesying darkly the invasion of their empire by the 
Croisatlers ; they excuse themselves, equally averse to the Gauls 
and to all the nations of Europe. A final conflict : and a complete 
victory in every element by the Phanicians over Galius and Ibtrus^ 
and by the protecting, over the malignant s{)irits. The victors land 
m Albion, since called Britain, on the. coast of Hama, now' Hamp- 
shire ; a description of the triumph, entertainments, and sports. 

• 

rooK XII, 


The nuptials of Britan and Albione, or allegorically, of Boyaliy 
and LiUrty united in the constitution of Knyland, 'i’hc attending 
Druid, api>earii.g in his own form and in all hih splendour, predicts 
the idories of the country, and its disasters ; hut animates, ratlici 
than alarms the hero and nymph, whom lie consoles, wltenevcr he 
afflicts them : he recommends the government of the Latians by 

their 
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their own laws. He then flies, his object being attained, to the 
celestial regions : they apply themselves to the regulation of their 
domain and the happiness of their subjects. 

The discovery of the Bkitish Isles by the Tynans is mentioned 
by Strabo, Diodorus, and Fliny ; and proved as well by the Phccni~ 
dan monuments found in Ireland, as by the affinity between 
the Irish and Pimic languages. Newton places this event about 
the Eight hundred eighty^third 3 'ear before Christ, and in the 
twcnty-^rsf after taking of Troy. 

BOOK I. 

Genius, or Spirit, or tutelaiy Power 
Of virtue-loving Heav’n, yet uninvok'd 
By prophet rapt, or bard in hallow’d shades 
To grace his native minstrels^’, though oft 
Th^' cares for Britain, thy celestial aid 
Grateful her sons have mark'd ; if e’er thou ledst 
Her glitt’ring ranks unmatch’d o’er hostile fields, 

Or, when lier navies hurl’d dismay through Gaul, 
Pointedst their light’ning, and on some brigTit mast 
Satst like an eagle plum’d with victory, 

Oh ! fill this glowing bosom, whilst 1 sing 
Her charms, her glories, and thy love divine. 

What Chief, what Sage, ivhat Hero, train’d by thee 
To wisdom, first on this delightful isle 
Struck his advent’rous prow ? That sacred form 
Of state, self- balanc’d, harmony sublime, 

* Freedom with sov’reignty in sweet acconl. 

Who constituted first? 'Fhe Prince of Tyre 
Long ^^•and’ring, long depress'd, yet e’er impcll’d 


Right 
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Right onward, till fair triumph blessed his toils. 

By godlike worth and beauty's heav’nly charm. 

Now were his light-oar’d gallies tempest-tost 
To rich Tartessus, on the far-sought shore 
Of that proud realm, where B<etis, ample flood. 
Rush'd o’er the manors of Iberus old. 

Fam’d for the laughing sheaf, the silky fleece. 

And many-cluster’d vine ; not fam’d her sons 
For meek deportment, or the soothing voice 
Of hospitality, and reception mild 
In sure abode, to strangers vbitant. 


From Book v'ii. 

As Tibetian mountains rise. 

Stupendous, measureless, ridge beyond ridge, 

From Himoh^ below the point flir seen 
Of Chumalurit to more lofty steeps, 

Camhala vast, then loftier without bound. 

Till si^it is dinim’d, thought maz’d ; the traveller 
Perplex’d, and worn >vith toil each hour renew’d. 

Still through deep vales, and o’er rough crags proceeds 
Thus on the beech, now dyed with horrid gore. 
Warrior o’er warrior tow’ring, arms on arms. 

Dire series, press’d ; one slain, the next more fierce. 
Assail’d tlic Tyrian : he his falchion keen 
Relax’ d not, but still cloth’d its edge with death. 
Disturb’d, yet undismay’d ; stung, not appall’d. 
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Appendix. B- 


A 

PREFATORY DISCOURSE 


TO 

AN ESSAY ON THE HISTORY OF THE TURKS. 


THERE is no people in Europe, which has raised the terror, 
and excited the curiosity of tl^ Christian world more than tte 
Turks ; nor any, I believe, of whose true ^ genius and manners we 
have so imperfect a notion: for though a great number of travellers, 
and among them several excellent men, have from time to time 
published their observations on various parts of tlie Turkish em- 
pire, yet few of them, as it evidently appears, understood the 
languages that are spoken in it, without which their knowledge 
could not fail of being very superficial and precarious. 

It has generally happened, that the persons who have resided 
among the Turks, and who from their skill in the Eastern dialects, 
have been best qualified to present us with an exact account of 
that nation, were either confined to a low sphere of life, or en- 
gaged 
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gaged in views o# interesV and but little addicted to poMte. letters 
or pbiloM^byi while they, who from their' exalted 'Stations and 
refined tan>te fior liteiiatuTe, .haiie had both the . bppoituiiity and in^* 
clination of penetrating ^ into the secrets of Tttrkkk policy, :were 
totally ignorant of the language used at ahd con- 

seqitently were destitute of the sole meam by which tliey might 
learn, with any degree of certainty, the sentiments and prejudices 
of so singular a people : for the Mahometans, naturally ignorant and 
reserved to men,of. our religion, will disclose their opinions to those 
only who have .gained their confidence by a long intimacy with 
them, and the. Greek subjects, who have a just detestation of their 
oppressor, can hardly ^ supposed to speak of them with tolerable 
candour. A» to the generaltty of ^interpreters, we cannot expect 
from men of their conditi<m any depth of reasoning, or acuteness 
of observation ; if mere words are all they profess, mere words, 
must be sdi they <^n. pretend to know. 

It may therefore he given as a gener^ rule, tliat no writer can 
exhibit a just picture of the manners of any people, who has not 
either conversed fanuharly jwith all ranks of them for a considerable 
time, or, by a in<ae tedious process, extracted their sentiments from 
the books that are written in their language ; and it is equally true, 
that the justest desedptum of the Asiatic manners must necessarily 
be given by those, who> besides a complete acquaintance with 
literature, lutve had the advantage of a long residence in 
the East ; for which reason the most autlientic acdoust cf a Ma- 
hometan nation, that ever was published, is that of the Persums by 
the traveller Chardin, who not only had the most familiar inter- 
course for many years with the<^i^ateatA.men in Ispahan, but was 
perfectly acquainted with Persian hfetories and poems, from 
which he has given us many b^udful extracts. 

We 
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•We have great reason to regret, that no relation of equal autho- 
rity has been written on the manners of the Twrks; for among the 
many narratives on that subject which have been presented to the 
public, there are very few that can be recommended to a sensible 
reader. There are indeed some works in the languages of Europe^ 
from which, as from so many copious sources, we may draw a 
variety of i;eal knowledge on this head ; and it will not be improper 
in this discourse to give a list of them, with a few remarks on each, 
before I proceed to mention the Eastern books, bath printed and in 
manuscript, from which the materials of the following essay were 
taken. 'This seems to me a more reasonable, and less ostentatious 
method of producing my authorities, than to fill every page with * 
useless quotations, and references to sections or chapters, which 
few readers w’ili take the pains to consult. 

One of the most ancient, and perhaps the most agreeable of 
these w’orks, comprises the four epistles of Busbec on his embassy 
to Soliman the Second, and his oration on a plan for supporting a 
vigorous war against the Turks ; in all which pieces his diction is 
extremely polished and elegant, his observations judicious, his ac- 
count of public facts indisputably true, and his anecdotes toleraoiy 
authentic ; but by neglecting to make himself a complete master 
of the Turkish language, or by his long confinement at Constantinople, 
he omitted an opportunity of conversing with the finest writers and 
ablest scholars, whom the OUiroan empire ever produced, and 
whose beautiful compojations added a lustre to the reign of 
Soliman. 

The Turkish articles in the vast compilation of M. D’Herbelot 
are of the highest authority, ance he drew them from a number- of 
Eastern manuscripts, many of which were composed by Turks them- 
selves, who had at least ua fair a chance of knowing their own man- 

ners 
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mrs and o^niont 4ffkatevef. It i$ not posatble to be 

too lavish in the praises of that excellent work, which has the ua* 
eomnion e^t of being oo hm Og^eefible than leajrned, and though 
it is deposed acocndiag to the order of the alphabet, jfA: it is so 
judiciously ccHStrived by the help of refi^aces, that with all. the 
convenience of a dictionary, it may be read for the most part like a 
regular treatise.. . . r. . ; • , 

The Hiitasf af Tim&p dr Tamerkme, wiitten origiiialiy in Arid^t 
by a i^dve 0 ^ Jpoiuascas, and. translated into.l''mu^ by M. Vattier^ 
deserves to be credited, as l&r as it relates to the conquests* of that 
hero in the Lakx^' A^ and to his war with the sultan BayaAd the 
First, who was forced by the 2\w*<ors to raise the siege of Cmidafi^ 
tinopk. The actions of Tmdtr are related at large in this elegant 
work, which displays a faithful and interesting picture of the 
Asiatic manners in the fomtemth century: author of it was con- 

temporary with the Tartarian warrior, and was eye-Aviincss of the 
principal facts which he records. 

The Taki of thefor^ Jfim's, translated by Jkf. de la Croix, axe also 
undoubtet^ ; and though they are very inelegant, and 

in some parts trifling, yet upon the whole they are ingenious, and 
show in some degree the turn osf minfl of tixe people for whom they 
were invented i- but the most useful translatioii of a Turkic book: 
that has yet appeared, is that in ItaUan of an admirable history by 
the Mufti Seaadeddist, which reaches indeed no than the 

reign of Selim the Firsi; but for^ the beauty of its comfrositioa, and 
the lichncss of its matter, may be compared with the finest his- 
torical pieces in the language^ of Aarfipe.; , 

It will seem ridicidous to place a Turkish di^tmiarp among these 
authorities, but it is ceiiaisiy true, the great repository of 

Eastern 
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Eastern' learning, compiled bp Meninski, cotitains not only the 
clearest explanation of common words, and proper names, but ex* 
Mbits the most exact specimens of the colloquial expressions and 
forms of speech used by the Turks; and a judicious writer will not 
fail to observe the minutest phrases, or even the commonest pro- 
verbs of a nation whom he intends to describe, since they some- 
times comprise an allusion to local customs, and often include some 
maxim or received opinion, which may serve to set the character of 
the people in a striking light. It is a remark of Mr. Pope, in answer 
to a line of Lord Hervty, that a dictionary, which gives us any thing 
hut words, must be not only an eapemive, but a very extravagant one ; 
yet, methinks if a dictionary can be found, which is not very expen- * 
sive, nor very extravagant, it cannot reasonably be censured for 
giving us a little real knowledge as well as words. 

The History of the Turks by the prince *Cantemir far surpasses, 
in authority and method, every work on the same subject in any 

European 


* It wUl give roc pleasure to pay a small tribute in this place to the memory of that 
excellent man, by vindicating his character from the very unjust and groundless charges 
of M. de Voltairf, who allows indeed, that he possessed the united talents of the ancient 
Gretkt, a taste for polite letters, and a ^ill in the art of war. He adds, this Cantemir 
was supposed to Ije a descendant of rim6r, knowm by the name of Tamerlane, because 
Tinmr and Tenur sound nearly alike, and because the title of Kan, which Tamerlane 
bore, is found in lire name of Cantemir. Now the truth is, tjiat the syllable Can is not 


kuM, blood; and the words Tim&r, or Temtr, 


^{ffklian, a title of honour, Imt 

are used indifferently in the Tttrkish language for Demir, that is iron, which was the 
precise meaning of Tamerlane's true name*: so that Cantemir literally signifies the 
blood of Timur ; uiul die propriety oftliis name was confirmed by a Tartarian chief, who 
assured Danetrivs, tliat a prince of his nation, lineally descended from Tamerlane, had 
married a Christian woman, from whom the family of the Cantmirs had their origin. 


• # 
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European d-ialodL. He was educated at Comimtmoj^f , taiA ' at- 
quaiated from his earliest youth with the genius and mani»^ of the 

* < ** ^ 

But, continues ' the Frenek histotian, whatever might be the lineage of be 

owed all his foi'tuae to the Turkith court ; and was no sooner invested in his principality 
of Moldavia, than he betrayed the sultan, his benefactor, to the Russian emperor, from 
whom he hod hopes of greater gain : the Cscr, he adds, relying on his promises, ad- 
vanced in the month of June to the banks of the river Hierassa, or the Pruth, where by 
depending on Cantmir, he met the same hardships, that his rival Charles had suffered at 
Pultava by having trusted to Mazeppa. It must have co« this ingenious witer some 
pains to have crowded so many errors into so few Words. Cantemir inherited an ample 
fortune from his father, and lived at Constantinople in a splendid retreat, where he 
amioed himself with building palaces near the Bosphorus, and adorning them with the 
nnest remainsof old Grrctna sculpture, thatcoold be procured : while he was engaged in 
these, and other agreeable pursuits, ^rancoi'an, prince of Fafac^'a, was accused of hold- 
ing a secret correspondence with the Czar, and Cantemir, who accepted, much against liis 
inclination,' tfah title of Pri'tice of Moldavia, was sent by the TbrlrwA court with orders to 
seize the person of the rebel. As his revenues were not sufficient to support his now dig- 
nity without some indulgence from the coart, the sultan promised to dispense with his 
payhig die usual fine * ui>cn his iiivestiturc, and to defray the additional expenccs that 
he might incur on account of the wav ; but the" prince had no sooner reached the ca- 
pital of Moldavia, than he received orders from the ministers to remit without delay the 
fines dde to the sultan and the vtsip ; to collert provisions for an army of sixty thousand 
Turks; to complete the bridge ovex.the Danuhe; and to march in person towards Bender 
before the festival of St. George. The prince, upon receiving these commands, with 
which it was not in bis power to comply, resGlved to join the Czar, and was of signal ser- 
vice to him, as it appeared by the great regard, which that monarch professed for him 
till the hour of his death. The distress of Peter was owing to his dependance on the 
promises of BrUssewan, who hadmtgaged to supply the Rusmns with provisions, yet re- 
mained an idle speaator of Uietr calamity, till their ciunp was threatened with a famine. 
Thus one of the finest w'ritere ©four age accuses a genm'ous and amiabfe prince of ingra- 
titude, avarice, and perfidy, merely for the sake of comparing him mm Mazi^spa, and of 
drawing a parallel between the conduct of Charles Xlli and Peter I. and he deserves 
still more to be censured for deviating knowingly from ffie truth, since it appears from 
some parts of bis General History bad read the WtKdu of CatUenur, and admired 

his character. See the JJfe of Charles XII, hook ?. attd the Histwy of the Russim Em- 
pire, vol.ii. chap.ii, . > 

* Called by the Turks pishkesh. 

Turks; 
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Turks; and as he was eminently skilled in the Arabic^ Persian and 
Turkish languages, he was enabled to draw his knowledge of their 
affairs from the fountain head : for which reason, if his narrativ e 
were not rather too succinct, and if he had dwelt somewhat longer 
on the subject of the Eastern government and literature, or had 
tmfoldcd all the causes of the greatness and decline of the Othma7i 
empire, his work would have been complete, and my present at- 
tempt entirely superfluous. As to his piece, considered as a literary 
perfoiTOance, it contains all the qualities which Tullff lays down as 
necessary to constitute a perfect history*: nothing is asserted in it 
that has the appearance of falshood ; nor any essential tiring omit- 
ted that has the least colour of truth ; there is no reason to suspect 
the writer either of partiality or disaffection : the order of time is 
accurately preserved, and the description of remarkable places fre- 
quently inserted; the author gives his judgment openly on the 
counsels of kings and generals ; he relates the circumstances of 
every memorable act ; and show's both the causes and consequences 
of every important event : with regard to the persons,' he describes 
the lives and characters not only of the sultans, but of all the emi- 
nent men who bore a considerable share in the great ti'ansactions of 
the nation ; and he dresses the whole piece in an easy, natural, 
and flowing style, without affecting any merit, but that of clear- 
ness ; except vvhere, for the sake of variety, he drops a few flowery 
expressions in the Oriental manner. To which may be added (a 
qualification that Cicero seems to have omitted in the passage just 
referred to) that he lias made his work extremely agreeable, and 
has infused into it that exvpiisite charmf , so nepessary in all finished 
compositions, which makes the reader leave it unwillingly, and 

return to it with eagerness. It is almost needless to say, after this 

# 

* Cicero dc Oratorc, ii. l.>. 

■j ♦Arpsw ivYyn, o'? vlic Greeks called it. 
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just encomium, that Casttemirs /m/ory renders the compUatioiis 
of Knolies and IRtfcaut entirely useless ; though. both of those works 
are well written, and the former even elegantly, for the in which 
the author lived : yet I must do them the justice to acknowledge, 
that 1 have borrowed several hints from them, though I could not 
make any positive assertion upon their authority, as they were both 
ignorant of the Turkish language ; and since a very sensible writer* 
observes even of Plutarch, that though he was supposed to have 
resided in Marne near forty years at different times, yet he seems 
never to have acquired a sufficient skill in the Ro)mn language to 
qualify himself for the compiler of a Roman history, the same ob- 
jection may certainly be made to the two historians above men- 
tioned, one. of whom spent most of bis time in a college, and the 
other, though be resided many years in Turkey, Avas forced to con- 
verse with the Turks by the help of tin interpreter. 

The letters of a lady, famed for her wit and fine taste, arc in 
every body’s hands ; and are highly estimable, not only for the 
purity of the style, and tlie liveliness of the sentiments, but for 
the curious picture they ^vc of the Turkish manners in the present 
age, and particularly of the worapn of rank at Constantinople, whose 
apartments could not be accessible to a common traveller. 

The author of Observations on ilte Government and Manners bf the 
Turks had, from his residence in their metropolis, and the distin- 
guished part that he bore in it, an opportunity of inspecting their 
customs, and forming a just idea of their character. . It is a singular 
pleasure to me to find many of my sentiments confirmed by the au- 
thority of so judicious a writer; nor do I despair, if this ej»ay 
should fall into his hands, of giving him a more favourable opinion 

* Middleton, in the preface to bis Life of Cicero 

of 
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of the Turkish language, which he supposes to he formed of the very 
dregs of the Persian and Arabian tongUcs ; and a higher notion of 
the Persian poetry, which, he observes, it is almost impossible, as 
far as he can find, for the ,best translator to convert even into com- 
mon sense 

But the latest, and, perhaps, the most curious publication on the 
subject of the Turks was, A Treatise on Tactics, written in Turkish in 
the year 1731, and translated two years ago by a foreign nobleman, 
who added to it a very sensible pr^ace, and learned notes. It was the 
object of this little work to recommend to the Othman court the 
military discipline of the Christians, and to display the advantage * 
of that artful disposition of their troops, by Avhich the timorous and 
suspected men are put under a necessity of fighting, even against 
their will ; a disposition, which Hannibal, and other great masters 
in the art of war, have followed with success, and which, if we be- 
lieve Homer, was even as ancient as the siege of Troy : 

The horse and chariots to the front assign’d. 

The foot, the strength of war, be rang’d behind ; 

The middle space suspected troops supply, 

Enclos’d by both, nor left the power to fly. 

Popk’s Iliad, iv. BIC. 

The wliole treatise is entertaining and instructive; and though it 
is very imperfect, and often erroneous, where the Christians are 
mentioned, yet it supplied me with many important lights, in my 
enquiry concerning the causes of the greatness and decline of the 
Turkish empire. 


* Second Edit. p. S8. 


ITiesc 
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These are the principal Works in the languages of EuropCf that 
have fallen into lay hands, on the same subject with the following 
Essap ; ahU, though I have borrowed very freely from tiiem all, yet 
by making this general acknowledgment of my obhgations to them, 
1 obviate, lUiink, any objecticm that caa^'lte made on that head, 
and cannot justly be reputed a plagiary, if to the passages taken 
from others I add a series of remarics peculiar to myself. I very 
somi dedsted ^m my search after the other books on the Turkish 
ai&irs, in the .French and If a/ian languages} for after having run 
over a great number of them, 1 found them to contain little more 
than the same fticts, which are related more elegantly by the above- 
mentioned authors, with the addition of some idle fables and im- 
pertinent projects. As to the Greek writers of the Byzantine history, 
who have given us an account of tiie Turks, it was the less necessary 
to examine them with attention, as KnoUes seems to have reduced 
them to tlieir quintessence; and indeed, the generality of those 
historians were more attentive to -the hartnony of their periods, and 
the beauty of their expressions, than either to the triith of the facts 
which they related, or to the solidity of the remarks deduced from 
them. They were no longer those excellent Greelcit, whose woVks 
remaki fo this age, as A perfect example of the nobl^t sentiments 
delivered in the purest style : they seemed to think, that fine writ- 
ing consisted in a florid exuberance of words, and that, if they 
pleased the ear, they were sure to satisfy the- heart; they even know- 
ingly corrupted the Asiatic names, to give them a more agreeable 
sound*, by which they. hive lcd- their sucMissora into a number of 
ridiculous errors, and' have given, tb^. histories- the ajr of ,a -ro- 
mance. • - ’ 

* Tbaslbey changed ThgntZ JB^ late TangnUpH, aad ifm’dUta-fiate Aiathast 
, .. . t the strength of lelipon. 


Before 
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Before I proceed to the books, which the I'urks themselves have 
written on their own affairs, it will be necessary to make a digression 
on their literature in general, lest the opinion which most men 
entertain of the Turkish ignorance^ should induce some of them to 
suspect the authority of- these works, or even to doubt of their 
existence. 

It is a ridiculous notion, then, which prevails among us, that ig- 
norance is a principle of the Makommedan religion, and that the Koran 
instructs the Turks not to be instructed. I have heard many sensi- 
ble men inveighing against the mean policy of Mahommed, who they 
say commanded his followers to be ignorant, lest they should one 
day or other learn that he had imposed upon them. There is not a 
shadow of truth in this : Mahommed not only permitted but advised 
his people to apply themselves to learning. He says expressly in 
his strange book, where there are many fine ideas mixed with a 
heap of rubbish, that the man zoho has knowledge for his portion, has 
received a valuable gift ; and among his sayings, which were pre- 
served by his intimate friends, and are no w considered as authentic, 
there are several which recommend learning in the strongest terms ; 
as, the ink of the learned and the blood of martyrs are of equal 
value in heaven, and learning is permitted to all believers both male and 
female : not to mention that precept of his, which is well known, 
Seek learning, though it were in China. 

There would be no end of quoting all the striking expressions of 
this singular than, and the ablest professors of his religion in praise 
of knowledge and letters : indeed, we all know no modem nation 
was ever more addicted to learning of every kind than the Arabians ; 
they cultivated some branches of science with great success, and 
brought their language to a high degree of clearness and precision ; 
a proof that they had not only men of taste, but even many philo- 
sophers 
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soplien among them ; for that language will always be. most clear 
and precise, in which most works of real pliilbsophy have been 
written. e are w’illing also to allow, that the Persians have beeu 
a polite and ingenious people, which they could not have been 
without a sufficient culture, of their tal,ents. They lay fora long 
tinie astonished and stupefied at the rapid progress of the Mahom-‘ 
medan arms ; but when they began to revive, and had embraced the 
relijapon of their conquerors, they followed their natural bent, and 
applied themselves with great eagerness to the improvement of their 
langu^e ; wjiich was by that time growm very rich by its mixture 
with the Arabic. We are no less candid to the Indians^ wliom wc 
know to have been a wise and inventive nation ; w'c read witli 
pleasure their fables of Pilpai; w'e adopt tlieir numerical charac- 
ters ; W’C divert and strengthen our minds w'itli their game of Chess ; 
and of late years we have cond^cended to look into their writings ; 
but by a strange degree of obstinacy, we persist in considering the 
Turks as rude, savage, and not only unacquainted with the advan- 
tages of learning, but even its avowed persecutors. 

This prejudice, absurd as it may seem, is of very ancient growth ; 
it was first brought into Europe at that memorable period, when 
letters began to revive in the west, and has continued to this clay 
without any diminution. It was the fashiem in that age to look 
upon every person as barbarous, who did not study the philosophy 
of the old Academy, and because the Turks had driven the Greeks 
from their country, it was immediately concluded that they perse- 
cuted even the language and learning of that nation. ’ 

■? , . ' - ' 

It is certain, indeed, tliat the Turks were for many years' wholly 
addicted to arms ; but when they had secured their conquests in 
Asia^ and especially when they were settled in Ctmstantinople^ they 
beg^ to, cultivate evmy specif of literature; and their sultans 

' often 
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often set them the example. At that time they were so sensible of 
the high polish which learning gives to the manners of every nation, 
that they reflected with disdain on their ancient rudeness ; and one 
of their best poets, quoted by M. d’Herbelot, says, although the rude 
disposition oj the Turks seemed to be a disorder that had no remedy^ yet 
when they dispersed the clouds of ignorance with the study of polite letters^ 
many of them became a light to the world*. But here we must be un- 
derstood to speak merely of poetry, rhetoric, moral philosophy, his- 
tory, apd the less abstruse parts of knowledge ; for we must con- 
fess, and the Asiatics confess themselves, that they are far inferior 
to the natives of Europe in every branch of pure and mixed mathe- 
matics, as well as in the arts of painting and sculpture, which their 
religion forbids them to cultivate : a very absurd piece of super- 
stition ! which the Persians and Indians wisely neglected, as they 
knew that their legislator prohibited the imitation of visible objects 
to the Arabs of his age, lest they should relapse into their recent 
folly of adoring images ; and that when the reason of the law en- 
tirely ceases, the law itself ought also to cease. They begin, however, 

* In Turkish, 

But this opinion is contradicted bi/ a satf/rist, who azscrts that, if a Turk excelled in 
every branch of science, and weit^ ilic ablest scholar of age, yet *a certain rudeness 
would ever adlierc to his disposition- 

w/J z’, j^jyj -t/ 

to 
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to imitate pur studies; and they would jumdoubtedly bave made a 
consideral^e progress in the sciences* if. the press at Cmistantino^Ie 
had not Miled upon the death of Ibrahim^ an officer of the Porte, 
and what was more singular, a very learned and able printer, whose 
place has not yet been supplied. This ©aterprising Tm-k, who had 
learned Latin by his own industry, and was no contemptible writer 
in his native language, founded a set of Arabic types, and printed 
under the protection of the court, several pieces of Oriental history, 
some treatises of geography wiUi maps, and an essay of his own 
upon the military discipline of the Europeans* ; but none of his 
countrymen have continued his project ; because it is impossible to 
understand the classical writings of the Ti/rks without more than a 
moderate knowledge of Persian and Arabic, to which none can 
])rctend, who have not made those languages their particular study 
for many years ; and this is no doubt the reason, why there arc 
fewer men of letters among the Turks tlmo among us ; for though 
ail intimate acquaintance with the Greek and Roman authors is ne> 
cessary to support the character of a scholar, yet a very slight tinc- 
ture of the ancient languages is sufficient for a popular writer, and 
scarce any for a superficial reader. 

The Mahommedans in general are passionately fond of history, and 
not less so of that miscellaneous kind of learning which the Greeks 
called nflXvfwtSfw, ora general knowledge of a vast variety of subjects^ . 

* See 8 catalogue of tlrf ^ooks.prialcd by Ibrahim, at the end d/ this discourse. 

t Tills kind of leurniog^wns called varia erudilio by the Romans, among n-hom Farro 
was the roost eminent for it. The most curious and cntcrtaiuMig works of this natiii-e aie, 
thf BanrjHtt nf Jthataas, Jiu -Rights of JutusGcHius, and Mr Chiliads of' Tzettes ; but 
th? Arabians were fonder of tliis various frudiHon than any people whatever. This spe- 
cies of writing begins to ^ow contemptible among us, since nothing can be more trifling 
thao to transcribe oar common- place book, and nothing more easy than to quote jf mul- 
titude of authors in the margin. 


The 
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The Turks have more historical pieces in their language, than most 
European nations; and we may judge of their erudition by the 
large work composed in the seventeenth century by Catibsiidefi, 
w'hich contains an accurate account of all the books that had been 
written till his time in Turkish^ Arabic^ and Persian 

These works are very imperfectly known in Europe ; for though 
DotiadOf a senator of Venice, and ambassador from that state to the 
Porte, published a short essay in Italian on the literature of the. 
Turks, yet he knew little or nothing of their language, and took all 
his accounts of their books from an int<Tprctcr, who led him into 
several mistakes. 


The golden age of the Turkish learning was the reign of >%Umau 
the Second, or The Legislator, in the sixteenth century ; and in- 
deed tlic most shining period in the history of any nation must 
t'cnainly be that, in w’hich the example of the sovereign gives the 
nobles a turn for letters, and in which a epiitation for knowledge 
opens a way to riches and honour. 


AU Chelebi, who wrote a very celebrated book of morality, was 
npjxjinted Molla, or eeclcsiastlcal judge of Adriunople, n.\\d had he 
lived, w'ould have been raised to tlie dignity of Mufti, or supreme 
Interpreter of the law. lie had spent several years in composing an 
elaborate paraphrase of Vilp .i's Fables, in which, liowcwer, he was a 
rtoiiC imitator of an exeelh' it Persian author, named Cadufi. llis 


* The title f-l h wt i> . « ! JglM k ii. Voshjh’zomuK 

^ JLp 

)mt it mi^ht justly bu intirKM!, r I ^ 


or the Di<eoVi7'i/ of Dphiionii , 



^'1))^ Oi., J iOFfprtlunvvc J oj 
1/, lias iiLscncd iiicbost part 


th Ltaritiii^ the Arab>, Persians, and Turks, 
Ot’tbis W(H*u PIITiotJu'fjiic Oranta/e, 
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work, wliich lie entitled Homai&n Ndntthf contains fourteen sec- 
tions in prose and verse, and a very elegant introduction, and an 
entertaining preface. I may justly assert that it comprises all the 
beauties of the Turkish language ; but it is so mixed with Persian 
and Arabic phrases that a Turk of no education would not be able 
to read a page of it; a beautiful copy of this book is preserved in 
the British Museum^ among the manuscripts of Sir Hans Sloane*; 
and it would be highly useful to any person, who liad access to 
that collection, and wished to learn Turkishy especially as part of it 
has been translated into Frenchy and part very elegantly into Spanis/iy 
by the help of which translations he might pursue his' study with 
incredible ease, provided that he had a moderate knowledge of 
Arahicy which may truly be called the basis and g^ound^v'ork of 
Eastern learning. ' 

This b the principal system of Ethics among the Turks, if we 
except, perhaps, a moral work on the duties of many intituled, Icsiri 
dexlety which seems also to be written in a very polished style. The 
Tales of the Forty Visins, composed by a preceptor of Morad the 
Second, are amusing and ingenious ; but as they are flot remarkable 
for any beauty of language, they do not deserve to be mentioned as 
a classical work; since an elegance of diction, as well as a lofti- 
ness of sentiment, are necessary to constitute a fine piece of 
w'riting. 

The noblest historical work in the Turkish language was composed 
by Saadeddtn, who ,was Mufti of Constantinople in the reign of 
Morad the Third. It contains the history of the OthmanSy from 
the founder of that family to SeUm I. This elegant work has been 

* No. 3o86. In the same collection. No. 5456, is a very agreeable romance, entitled, 
she L^e of Abu Sina, by Hassaiit preceptor to Morad the Diird. Both these books, as 
weU as the rest, which follow, are often cited by Matiudd. 


translated 
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translated into Italian by a very able interpreter of the Eastern lan- 
guages; and the excellent prince Cantemir has inserted the sub- 
stance of it in his history of the Turks. 

There are a great number of other histories in Turkish, some of 
the whole Othman family, and some only of distinct reigns, as So- 
limam N4meh, the Life of Solimhn, Selim N&mch, the Life of 
Selim, and many more, which are highly esteemed by the Turks 
themselves ; yet it must be confessed that the style of these writers, 
and principally of Saadeddm, by no means answers to onr ideas of 
the simple and graceful diction, the kind of writing which Cicero 
commends, diffused, expanded, and floteing with a natural smoothness : 
on the contrary, most of their figures arc so extravagant, and many 
of their expressions so ridiculously bombast, that an European must 
have a very singular taste, who can read them either with pleasure 
or patience * ; but such is the genius of the nation ; and we can no 
more wonder that their rules of composition are diftcrent from ours, 
than that they build tlieir palaces of 'I 'ood, and sit on sofas in- 
stead of chairs. 

The Byzantine historians cannot be so easily excused ; they had 
the finest models of composition before tlunn, whicli the\’ neg- 
lected ; but the Turks cannot be condemned for departing from a 
standard of taste, of which they were wholly ignorant. 

U is by no means true, itowever, that the histories arc no 

more than chronicles, and contain no sensible remarks on the con- 

• Thus a Turkiik historian, susicad of s -ying that n prinof was just and pious, tolK n.s 
that the footstool of his sovereignty was decked with the ornaau nt of I'iety, and the 
throne of his dignity.embeUishtKl with tin; rich mantle of justice, Ilutbetl khilafetlcri ziiieti 
tekwaileh an'isteh, wc serin scltauctleri hilyci maudiiot ileli pivusif h ; the m' -nher^ of 
whicli sentence end like a poerical couplet, with similar somid< 

duct 
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duct of princes, whom tlicy consider, we arc told, as something 
more tlian mortal ; there are,, indeed, many dull compilations in 
the languages of Asia^ as w'ell as in those of Europe ; but the most 
approved historians of the East intersperse their narratives with 
excellent maxims, and boldly interpose their judgment on the 
counsels of ministers, and the actions of monarchs, unless when 
they speak of very recent events, and living characters, on w'hich 
occasions they are more circumspect ; and probably Saadeddhi cou- 
tinned his history no lower than the reign of Selim, that he inigl.'i. 
not be restrained in his reftections by any fear of giving oH’encc. 

I have not yet been fortunate enough’ to meet with the \ aluablt- 
work of AH Efendi, containing the history of the lives of Mohumnnd 
II.' Bayazid £1. Selim, and Solimdn, of which Prince Cantemir so 
hmli an cncoiniinn : “ This boolc, savs he, tcitieh h ixlremchf scun r. 
“ contains every (juality of an^exccllent history; a noble simplieify oj 
“ sti/lc, a zvarm love of truth, and an abhorrence of flattery. lam 
“ indebted to this author,” continues the Prince, for many striking 
“ passages in my oun piece.” 

The Turks have also many ti-catises on their government, lazes, and 
military institutions, w liich, if they were translated into some Euro- 
pean language, would throw a wonderful light on the manners of 
this extraordinary nation, and present us with a full view of tlieii’ 
real character. 

One of the most curious manuscripts that I have seen in the 
Turkish language, is a very long roll of silky paper containing, as 
it were, a map of the Asiatic history from the earliest times to 
Selim the Second : the names of all the patriarchs, prophets, kings, 
sultans, and califs, who at any time flourished in Asia^ are set down 


* Bodl. Maub. 19G. 
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in a genealogical order, in which the chronology also is carefully 
observed ; and a summary account of their lives and actions is 
added to most of them. The writer of it is more explicit with 
regard to the Othman family. I took care to compare his remarks 
with my other materials : the whole work is beautifully transcribed, 
and the name of Mahommed in particular is adorned Avith a garland 
of tulips and carnations, painted in the brightest colours. 

In the same collection with the preceding Avork* is Jii ///.s/ory 
of ihv Othmam, from the founder of that race to Ilayazid the Second : 
it is finely jireserved, and Avritten in an easy style. Tlie prefatoiy 
chaphT contains a just encomium of the first Turkish sultans, Avhose* 
eminent abilities were a principal cause of the greatness of their 
empire. 

There is another Avoik among Gqijfns's manuscripts p, Avhich has 
been extremely useful to me. It is a register of all the oflicers t)f 
state, the servants of the court, and the Turkish forces, both by 
land and sea, Avith the daily and yearly expences of supporting 
them, as they Aveve established in the reign oi Ahmed the First, at the 
opening of the last century ; the second part contains an enumera- 
tion of all the Othman subjects in Europe and Asia, Avho hold their 
estates by a military tenure, with the exact number of soldiers that 
each province and district can produce. As this register Avas copied 
from an original in the imperial treasury, there can be no doubt of its 

* No. .013. Mo."‘ of the manuscripts in this valuable collection of Marsh belonged 

to the very learned ilotius, avIu> has writien notes iu the .nargins with a black pencil. 

t Marsh. 454, has'vriiten th- following title to this book ; Imperii OsmanieiJ 

Canon, continensqum ct quibus-stijiendia soluta fucrint iniperante Ahmede ; urdc patet 
qujc sit ioiperii illius potentia, Turcicf., cx autographo iinperiali dcscriptum. 

J lu Turkish 


authenticitv. 
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authenticit^y. But the best modern histories of the Turks are those 
printed by Ibrahim, in the middle of the present century, wliich, 
together with several other fruits of that printer’s industry, were 
brought from Constantinople, by a late excellent ambassador, and 
presented to the Royal Society, in whose library they are preserved. 


. The most agreeable of them is called by the florid title of Gul- 
sheni Kholafa*, or the Rose-garden of the Califs, and comprises, in a 


* lu Turkish 



The author of this fine work was 



Kazmi Zada FJlmcli, who 


seems to have been in high favour with the Ulaita, or Laxai/en and Ecclesiastics of bis 
age. The Mufti, and tlie two Chief Justices of jdsia and Europe wrote the most profuse 
encomiums of it, which arc prefixed to the book. That of xho Mufti has somelhiug so 
ridiculously bombast in it, tlrat the readpr will perhaps be pleased to see it literally trans- 
lated, as it will give him an idea of the flowery style of the Asiatics : 


;Ut') 


As this noble volume and elegant compilation records past events, and lays open the 
causesof succeeding transactions, the purr stream of sense, that flows from the springs of' 
its expressions, and the flowers of perspicuity, that arise from the borders of its rhetoric, 
together with the splendour of those chiefs, who fought for the faith and the empire, and 
the fragrant roses of the fame of those valiant heroes, are worthy of the attention of all in- 
telligent men, and deserve the inspection yf the discerning reader. 


thin 
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thin volume in folio, a very elegant history of the Turkish nation 
from the Califs of the house of Abbas, one of whom imprudently 
established a militia of young Turks, to the year of Christ 1717, 
when Ahmed the Second sat on the Othman throne. 

The next is an History of the Turkish Empire, from the year 1591» 
by Naima*: it is printed in twg large volumes, and the continua- 
tion of it by Hashed Efhidi-\ fills tAvo more ; the fifth volume Avas 
added by another hand, and brings it down to 1728, two years 
before the rebellion, and the deposition of Sultan Ahmed. This 
excellent Avork contains a nairatiA^e of all the memorable events, 
that happened in the dominions of the Sultan, for a period of above 
an hunded and thirty years: the embassies from all foreign poAvers, 
among wiiom the Eny:Ush are mentioned Avith rcganl : the reigns of 
eleven Othman emperors, from the death of Morad HI. to the last 
great sedition at Constantinople; th^livcs and characters of tlic 
most eminent visiers, and learned men, Avho flourished in those 
reigns : together A\ith a view of the affairs of Asia, and CA’en of 
Europe, according to the notion that '.he Turks have of them ; 
Avhich may serve to shoAV hoAv far their intelligence reaches, and in 
Avhat light they consider the genius, manners, and influence of the 
Christian world ; Ave must not be disgusted at their false and absurd 
opinions concerning us ; since the less they knoAv of our counsels 
and interests, and even the less respect they have for us, the greater 
advantage Ave shall obtain in our transactions AAith them ; ^nd the 
less they arc apprised of oui real force, the feAver provisions Avill they^ 
haA'c made against it, AA'henever we shall chuse to exert it. For my 
part, I cannot help thinking, that a juster notion of the goATrn- 

♦ In I'urkish 

t iJAiS 

«• ^ 


ment, 
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meat, Laws, and policy of the Turksy may be formed by an attentive 
perusal of Nahias Uistorif, than can be acquired from all the rela- 
tions of our European travellers ; and that a single volume of it, 
accurately translated, would me more useful to us, than the vast 
collections of Epcaut and KnoUeSy to wliich, however, I readily 
allow the praise that they deserve. 

It may reasonably be supposed, that having drawn my ma- 
terials from these plentiful sources, I mean to ])rcsont the ])ublic 
with a complete histoi’if of the Turks ; but 1 reflected, that among 
tlie numerous events which must be recorded in llu inuruti 
/iJs/orp of any nation, there arc very few wliicli s('eni on panic c: 
yielding either pleasure or instruction (o a. judicitais leader, v. bo 
desires to be acquainted with past Iransaciioi!', nni bec.'.av di-. \ 
have happened, but because he hopes to dc.ne h'un llu' a. ''- 
ii'-eful lesson, for the cond|||||t <»f his lill'. It >cenied, )i-< )'>: . 

more rcspcclliil to the public, and it. was fai more acree:d»!t iw 
my own inclination, to iiare »ul, in tiu' form of an Hr. 

great oullines onh/ of the Turkish hi^torp, leaving all its miiriU j 
parts lo be coloured by some abli’v jxaicil, and jicrlaqis tliemuM m- 
t'cresting of llu ai lo bf tilled uj) by my rongli erayi-.u. as suint. i.Ui!!': 
occasion, or ovratcr It isure may invjic me. M i)ate\ er then Ix' tlu' 
fate ol my poi idiniauce, J ha\e a claim in one instance to tiu* a 
<iu!g( m ‘ ('!' mx n a<lcr, by having spaced him the trouble of mu 
uiu ’ «ni r a.' liif hihlfs, and even the <ln/l (ruths, with wlnrij 
u. - ongi:'.,!" dmund, aiul which J have suppressed in great number; 
su'Ci hu! ii of I'lKiii Hie, in my opinion, highly disgraceful to an 
hi'ioi'i; ;)! piocr, i t whieii nvlhivu' should he zc'ritfeu that is fahuhuiy, 
nor (i;ni dhuii, how (rue soever ii imp he, hut xehat deserves (o he read*, 

* Tlircc ►. < t ill'.- oiigiual arc here oiuiiUid, us it Jiitpeara by a ciifti'u^c'iijn note, Ut it a 

vvto iuicmk-J to iillt f thuu. 

A.- 
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As t<» the nature of^ my piece, though I have entitled it anlksc^ 
m the History of ike Turks, yet, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
present century, the history tf our Trade to the Lcodnt is inter" 
woven with it, and a few hints are respectfully offered for its im- 
provement, an object of the highest importance to the whole nation. 
The part which relates to the Causes of the rise and decline cf the 
Turkish empire, ww written after the model of M. de Montesquieu's 
Considerations on the greatness of the Romans; nor am I under any 
apprehension of being censured for imitating so excellent a pat- 
tern, ^ v which I may justly apply the words of Cicero, “ De- 
'.^ev tmitemur, O Dii honi! quid ergo nos aliud agimus, 
" uvid cJtud optujnus? at non assequiniur.” 
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The following pages contain some compositions of Sir 'William 
Jones, which have not been printed. The first, a little Kssay on the 
Grecian Orators, was written *at' the University, and exhibits an 
elegant specimen of his early talente in the composition of Latin ; 
more of the same kind might, be added, but the curiosity of the 
reader on this subject, may be gratified by a reference to the second 
volume of Sir "WHliam Jones’s Woflts. The reader will observe the 
connection between the Essay now presented to him, and the quo- 
tation which concludes the Prelmmary Discourse in the preceding 
page. 

The second is an Italian composition, written by Sir William Jones 
• when he was studying that language ; and I rely upon the judgment 
of a native of Italy, who has pronounced it classical and elegant. 
Hie fkird exhibits a curious specimen of the ybrm and measure of a 
Persian Ode of Jami, and on this account it is inserted. ’’The fourth, 
a song firom the Persian, is in the meamre of the original, and will 
not be thought deficient in beauty. The remaining compositions 
require no particular observation. 

For want of a fitter opportunity, I here transcribe from the wri^ 
in^ of Sir William Jones, the following lines : 

JBahman (a ■'native of Yea^ aa4 foUbwer of the doctrines of 
2oroiuter) repeated this moni^g fbiir gloripos Wid pious vmes, 
vUdbfOWlfiM engraven on every heart. 
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VERSES. 

M^c thfi worship of the Great Giver habitual. 
Jleflect maturely on^the day of thy departure. 
Fear God, and dp no wrong to man. 

This is the way to salvation, and this is enough. 


No. I. 

DE GR.$:CIS ORATORIBUS. 

Chin ’d potissimhm dicendi studiosis adolcscentibus 
praicipi soleat,. ut unum h summis oratoribua dcligant, quern totS. 
incnte, tan(]uam pictores, intueantur, et quern labore maximo imi- 
tentur ; cum vcrh studioso cuivis perdifficile sit oratorem deljgere, 
cut similis esse aut velit aut debeat, visim* estmihi pauca de Graecis 
oratorilms disscrcyc, interque eospraecipuh de Demostuene, quern 
nemo cst, opinor qui non imitari cupiat, nemo qui eximias cjas 
virtutes imitando se assequi posse conhdat ; sed prima appetenti^ ut 
pulchrh ait Cicero, honestum est in sccundis vel tertiis consistere. 

De oraloribus autem, q.ui At hen is floruerunt, tractaturus, vereor 
ut I.ifsiain ct Isocrafem^ in ecwrum numcro possim reponerqgi quos 
magis polity ^(rtbendi, quam <HscrU dicendi, palmam consecutos esse 
puto, magis ekgantkc laude ftiissc insignes, quam eioquentiae glorid. 
Is enim, '({ui siie pudore, sivc imbecillitate deterritus, in arma 
uunquam prodcat, sed in lado solhm oratiunculas scriptitet, ut« 
ciiiique subtiles sint atque eruditae, scriptor quidem venustus 
ac diligeiis dici potest, sed quomodo orator appellandus sit non 
video. * . ^ 



si« *. AJREITDIJ?, 

Alii tamen complures, quorani omtioiies ad aos poNteavaat, amt 
ia pomp& ,et gymnasiQ, ,8ed in ips& acie babitse* ehquentes Tterb no* 
minantar; inter quos, acarotne Daiarc&ps praestitikse videtiqr, vi ac 
lepore Demadefi, g^vitaie lA^ettrgWt 9(HUbi JEsebmet et q[>lendore 
dictlonis; sed , hse dicendi virtutesia uno omncs repe* 

riuntur; gravis. idem fuit ac subtUis* vim hidsuit paritor et spicn* 
, dorem ; nec lepos sanb illi defuit» beat pl^rtque aliter sentiant, sed 
elatns, minax, et spi proprias. 

‘ .f , ‘ 

Ilium igitur unicuiqiie vestrCUn# -qui l^um et doquentiae studio 
incenditur, propono^ 'quern in primis miremini, quern imitemini 
' sumnio studio, cujus qrsgtkmes non perie^tis solum, sed patrio 
sermonc reddatis, sed inemoiitar recitetss j ,«a vos eetercitatio dili- 
genter continuata tales et verborum m^atot^, ct actores rerura 
efficiet, .qualis apud.«Atiief>Mifses» pmter ipsum demostucncm 
nemo fuit. * 


No. II. 


TERZETTI. 

V * 

Gik rosseg^va iatiniio all* otiesonte 
Polce cedor d’oaioatai mbini, •• 

£ innanai al biondo padie di Felbate 
Spargea rAorom rose e gdisomiin : * 

Cantando a gam attorosetti bd < 

Sen gian di camo in nuno gUTang^iiii, • 
Quando piesso al rasctl oo^ cantai : ' ' '• 

** Ahi»'^Niiifissiiia^trosa e 

M W * 


Qnando 
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OterndQ' ti vHi pria sopra l^erbetta,' v 
V Pien di vicde e di ligustt-i il 
Teanendo un" amorosa ghirlandetta, 

Sedevi) t - sqtto un soave nembo 
Di rose, e la tua mano alabastrina 
Sostenea dt tua gonna il licco lembo, 

E sulla mano era la guancia inchina, 

Qual fior che pende sul nativo stelo, 

Che imbianca, o ^lo o pioggia cristallina. 
Scendesti ^|or cr^’ io dal terzo cielo 

Per ingannar gl’ inCauti e rozzi petti ; 

0 la sorella del gran Dio di l>elo, ' 

O colei fosti che he’ boschi eletti 

Di Cipro e Pafo per Adon sospira. 

Dacchh mirai tuoi risi leggiadretjd, 

Eauco era il suon di canna e flauto e lira 
Nh piacque pih fusata compagnia. 

Or ogni pastorella che mi mira 
Si burla della mia malinconia i 

Chh fra romiti monti, e sopra il sasso 
Sempre sfogando vo' I'ambascia mia ; 

Ed erro, non so dove passo passo, 

Piangendo si, che da sua stanza nera 
Eco risponde a' miei singolti: Ahi lasso i 
Ah, se mai mi. dar^ la dwma altera 
Soavi baci, o quel che pih desio» 

Allor allor con voce luainghiera . 

Canti^d Uetamente il^ fausto Dio 

D'amore : Amor rbponderanno i colli t 
Vedranoo i vezzi nostr4.,e^i j^udio mio 

1 hoxiti antrlmoUi. 
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XMXfATlOKS. 

Line 2. * Dolce color, &c. 

Dolce color d’oriental zaffiro ' 

Che s’accoglieva nel sereno aspetto 
» Deir aer puro. Dant^ Par. c. l. 

' Line 5. Cantando a gara. See. 

Odi quel nisignolo 
Cl^. va di raixio in ramo 

Cantando ; lo amo, io amo. ^asso Am. at 1. S. 1. 
Line IS. Sederi ofin6. See. 

Da' b£‘ rami acendea 
* Dolce aella xnemoria, 

Una pioggia di fior sopra'l suo grembo ; 

Ed ella si sedea 
Umilo in tanta gloria 
Coverta gi^ dell’ amoroso nembo 
« Qntd fiot cadea sul lembo. 

Qua! su le treccie bionde 
Ch’oro forbito e perle 
Eran quel di a vederic ; 

Qual si posava in terra, e qual su I’onde ; ' 

Qual con un„ri^ errore 

Ciirando, parea dir ; “ qui re^a Axnore.” 

Pet. par. 1. Can. 14*. 

Line 35. Soavi baci. See. 

Ella mi seque 

Dar promettendo a chi m'insegna a lei .. 

O d<dci b&ci, o cosa altm pid cfoa.-^Tasso Am: Prologo. 


* Sir Wflliam Jonei has given abesfitifitt traadslkm <4 pamage of P^nreb. See 
Woilct, voL ir. p.'45C- 

No. 
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No. III. 

Anf ODE OP JAM!, 

In the Persian Jbrm and measure. 


How sweet the gale of morning breathes ! 
News, that the rose will soon approach • 
Soon will a thousand parted souls 
Since tidings, which in evorjr heart 
Late near my charmer’s flowing robe 
Thence, odour to the rose bud’s veil. 

Painful is absence, and that pain 
Thou know’st, dear maid ! when to thine ear 
W^liy should I trace love’s mazy path. 

Black destiny I o>y lot is woe. 

In vain, a friend his mind disturbs 
When sage physician to the couch, 

A roving stranger in thy town 
'Till tills his name^ a^ rambling lay 


Sweet news of my delight he brings ; 
the tnneftil bird of night, he brings, 
be led, his captives, through tlie sky, 
must ardent flain'es excite, he.brings. 
he pass’d, and kiss’d the fragrant hem j 
and jasmine’s mantle white, he brings, 
to some base rival oft is ow’d ; 
false tales, contriv’d in spite, he brings, 
since destiny my bliss forbids ? 

.to me no ray of he brings.^ 
in vain a childish trouble gives, 
of heartsick love lorn wight, he brings. 
‘ no guidance can sad Jami find, 
to tlune all piercing sigJa he brings. 


No. IV 

A SONG, from the Persian, paraphrased in the measure 

of the original. 


1 . 

Sweet as the rose l^at scents the gale. 
Bright as the lily of ; the vale. 

Yet with* a heart like summer hail. 
Marring each beauty thou bearest. 


2. Beauty 
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"r *• - ^ 

Bewuty like lli^e all naflium ^lls, * 

And wlien the 'Moon hef circle fifts. 

Pale she beholds those rounder 'li^s» 

Which on the breast thou wearest. 

S' 

^Vbere could those peerless flowiets blow ? 
Whence are Uie thorns that near them grow ? 
Wound me, but smile* O lovely foe, 

Smile on the heart ^ott tearest. 

4 «* 

Sighing, I view that cypress waist. 

Doom'd to afflict me tUl embrac'd ; 

• a , 

Sighing, I view that eye too chaste, 

Dike the new blossom smiling. 

‘ S. ' . 

Spreading -thy toils with hands divine. 

Softly thou wavest like a pine. 

Darting thy shafts at hearts like mine. 

Senses, and soul beguiling. 

• 6 . 

See at thy feet no vulgpur slave, 

Prantic, with love's enehanting wave, > 

Thee, ere he seek the gloomy grave. 

Thee, his blest idol styUdg. 


'No. 
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Lady Jones having been exposed to some danger in an evening 
walk over the plains of Plassey, Sir William almost immediately 
wrote the following stanzas : 

No. V. 

PLASSEY-PLAIN*, 

A Ballao, addressed to Lady Jones, by her Husband. 

3t 1T84 

'Tis not of Jafer, nor of Clive, 

On Plasse^^’s glorious field I sing; 

"Tis of the best good girl alive, 

Wliich most will deem a prettier thing. 

The Sun, in gaudy palanqueen. 

Curtain’d with purplcj fring’d with gold. 

Firing no more heav’u’s vault se’enc. 

Retir’d to sup with Ganges old. 

When Anna, to her bard long dear, 

(Who lov’d not Anna on the banks 
Of Elwy swift, or Testa clear .') 

Tripjj’d thro’ the palm grove’s verdant ranks. 

Where thou, blood-thirsty Suba/icfar, 

Was wont thy kindred beasts to chase. 

Till Britain’s vengeful h ninds of war. 

Chas’d thee to that weh-destin’d place. 

• It can scarcely be necessary to recal to the recollection of the reader, the victory 
gained bv Lord Clivc> oyer Seraj’uddouia, Subahdar or Viceroy of Bengal,, on Plassey 
Plain. 

She 


.i 1C 
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She knew what monsters rang'd the brake. 

Stain’d like thyself with human gore, 

U'hc hooded, and the necklac’d snake, 

Tiic tyger huge, and tusked boar. 

To Avorth, and innocence approv'd, 

IVen monsters of the brake are fric'iuls: 

Thus o'er the plain at case she inor’d — • 

AVho fears offence that ne’er oflends r 

"Wild perroquets first silence brt he. 

Eager of dangers near to prate. ; 

]>nt they in Englii h never spoke. 

And she began her moors^ of late. 

Next patient dromedaries stalk’d. 

And wisli’d her speech to understand ; 
liut Arabic, Avas all they talk'd — 

Oh, had her Arab been at hand ! 

A serpent dire, of si>'C minute, 

"With necklace brown, and freckled side. 

Then hasten’d from ]»cf patli to shoot. 

And o’er the narrow causey glide. 

Tliree elcpiiants, to warn her, call, 

II lit tljcy no Avestem tongue could speak ; 

I'lio’ once, at I'hilobiblian stall, 

Fame says, a brother jabber’d Creek. 

A common expression for the Uiodustanec, or Tcroacular language of India. 


SujAcrfluous 
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Superfluous was their friendly zeal ; 

I’or what has conscious truth to fear ? 
Fierce boars her pow’rful influence feel, 
Mad buffaloes, or furious deer. 

EVn tigers, never aw’d before. 

And panting for so rare a food. 

She duLiutlcss heard around her roar, 
tVliile thc3’^ the jackals vile pursued. 

No wonder since, on Elflu Laud, 
Prais'd in sweet verse by bards adept, 

A lion vast, was known to stand, 

Fair virtue’s guard, Avhilc Uinta slept. 

Yet, oh ! had onjj her ]>c.ils known, 
(Tho* all the lions in all space 
Made Ikt security their own) 
lit; ne’er had found a resting place. 


No. VI. 

On secino: IMiss * * * rit'e bv him without knowing her. 

Cardlyarip 

So lightly glanc'd she o’er the lawn. 

So lightly tins nyh the vale. 

That not more swj.iiy bounds the fawn. 

In Mdon’s palmy dale. 

Full Aveil her bright-hai 'd courser knew. 

How sweet a charge lie bore. 

And proudly shook the tassels blue, 

That on his neck Ite A\orc. 


Her 
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Her vest, witii liveliest tincture glow'd. 

That Summer-blossoms wear. 

And wanton down her shoulders flow’d, 

Her hyacinthine hair. 

Zephyr in play had loos’d the string. 

And with it laughing flown. 

Diffusing from his dewy wing, 

A fragrance not his own. 

Her shape was like the slender pine. 

With vernal ^ds aiTay’d, 

O heav’n ! what lapture would be mine. 

To slumber in its shade. 

Her cheeks — one rose had Strephon seen. 

But dazzled with the sight. 

At distance view’d her nymph-like mien. 

And fainted with delight. 

He thought Diana from the chace. 

Was hastening to her bow’r. 

For more than mortal seem’d a face. 

Of such resistless pow’r, 

Actaeon’s fatal change he fear’d. 

And trembled at the breeze ; 

High antlers had his fancy rear’d, 

. And quiv’ring sunk bis knees. 

He well might err — that mom confess’d, 

The queen with silver beam. 

Shone forth, and S^hia thus address’d. 

By Tivy's azure stream. 

“ l.et 
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Let us this day our robes exchange; 

“ Sind on my waxing moon ; 

“ Tlien through yon woods at pleasure range, 
“ And shun the sultry noon. 

“ Whilst I at Cardigan prepare 

“ Gay storeys of silk and lace, 

“ Like thine, will seem my flowing hair, 

“ Like thine, my heavenly grace. 

“ ]Vfy brother Pheebus lost his heart 

“ When first he view’d thy charms, 

“ And would this day, with dang’rous art, 

“ Allure thee to his arms. 

“ But Cynthia, friend to virgins fair, 

“ Tliy steps will ever guide. 

Protect thee from th’ enchanting snare. 

And o er thy heart preside. 

“ In vain his wiles he shall essay, 

“ And touch his golden lyre f 
Then to the skies shall wing his way, 

“ With pale, yet raging fire. 

“ Sliould he witli :ies traduce the fair, 

*■* And boast how oft he kiss’d her. 

The gods shall laugh while I declare, 

“ He flirted with dis sister.” 


No. 
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No. VIL 

Au FIRMAMENT. 

Would I were yon blue field above, 
(Said Plato, warbling am’rous lays) 

“ That with ten thousand eyes of love, 
“ On thee for ever 1 might gaze.” 

My purer love the ^ wish disclaims. 

For were I, like 'Hresias, blind. 

Still should I glow with heavenly flatties, 
And gaze with rapture on thy mind. 


No. VIIL 

SONG. 

Wake, ye nightingales, oh, wake! 

Can ye, idlers, sleep so long ? 

Quickly this dull silence break; 

Burst enraptur’d into song : 

Sliake your plumes, your eyes unclose, 
><o pretext for more repose. 

Tell me not that B inter drear 
Still delays your promis’d tale, 

'Jhat no blossoms yet appear, 

Save the snow-drop in the dale: 

’I'cll me not the woods are bare, 

Vain excuse ! prepare ! prepare ! 


Tell 
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View the hillocks, view the meads; 

All are verdant, all are gay ; 

Julia comes, and 'vvitli her leads 
Health, and Youth, and blooming May. 
When she smiles, f’msh roses blow. 
Where she treads fresh lilies grow. 

Hail ? ye groves of Bagley, hail ! 

Fear iio more the chilling air: 

Can your beauties ever fail ? 

Julia has pronounc’d you fair. 

She could cueer a cavern’s gloom. 

She could make a desert bloom. 


Amongst the manuscript papers of Sir William Jones, written 
in Bengal, 1 find the delineation of the plan of a Tragedy on the 
story of SOriB.VB, a I’ersian hero, wh.> acts a short, but conspi- 
cuous part in the heroic poem of Ferdtisi, the Horner of Persia. 
The storv in the oiigiiial, is in substance as follows : 

Rt's rr’M, the h<'ro of Oriental Roiaance, Avas married to Tahmina, 
the daughu r of the king of a city on the cuiifiiies of, 

Taitary. He left her ir a suite of pregnancy, giving her a bracelet, 
Avliich in tile < vent t)f the i iith of a child, she A\as to bind on its 
arm. She s\as vK-livon’d of a .w;/. Ta/iifilita, apprehensive tliat 
lin.'li'f/i "ou!<i ^ eprivc her ol‘ huti, informed him, that she had a 
dau" liter, aiid. enlerta utl no suspicion of the deceit. 

inherited the lioroic sp.rit of his lather, Avhom when he 
grew up he was most anxious to sec, and wh.-n he had attained the 
a<>c of puberty, he formed a plan for attacking Kaoos, the king of 

Ixn'sia. 
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Persia, in the decl9.red iiitention of depriv'ing him^Q^ his crown, and 
placing it on the head bf- Rttstum. 

Afrasiab, the sovereign of Tartary, Avho was apprised of the 
parentage of So/irdb, eagerly seconded the views of the youtli, as 
a long hereditary enmity had subsisted between the two nionarchs 
of Persia and Tartar^'. He accordingly offered to furnish Sohrdb 
with an army, sending with it, at the same time, two generals, on 
whom he relied, with secret instructions to prevent the discovery ol' 
Rustum by Sohr&b^ and to endeavour to bring them to a single 
combat, hoping that the youthful vigour of SokrAb would overcome 
Rusfum, and pave the way to the conquest of Persia. After the 
death of Rustuniy he proposed to destroy SohrAb by treachery. 
This insidious scheme succeeded in part. Sohrub, with the 'Far- 
tarian army invaded Persia, and w’as opposed by the Persian trooj>s. 
whom he defeated in several engagements. The anxious endea- 
vours of SohrAb, to discover his father, Were frustrated by the false- 
hood and treachery of the generals of AJrasiab, and the two heroes 
met in battle without knowing each other, although So/trAb sus- 
pected his antagonist to bq Rustum, and even mentioned his suspi- 
cion to him, which Rustinn denied. The two warriors engaged in 
single combat three times ; ou the second day, SohrAb had the ad- 
vantage, and Rustum saved his Hie by artifice ; on the third, the 
strength and skill of Rustum prevailed, and Ire seized the oppor- 
tunity by [>lunging his dagger in the breast of his- son, who before 
he expired, discovered himself to his father, and was recognized by 
him. The distress of SohrAb, the affliction of Rustum, increased 
to agony by the sight of the bracelet, which he had presented to 
Tahmina, on the arm of SohrAb, and afterwards exasperated to .mad- 
ness by the refusal of Kaoos, to supply him with a remedy which 
he possessed of infallible efficacy, and the inconsolable anguish of 
Tahmina on learning the death of her son, arc described by Ferdusi, 
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Mitll gicat bcMlty and pathos; and the whole story forms one of 
the most affecting and poetical incidents in the Shahnainch. 

I wish it were in niy power to gratify the reader with a translation 
of' it, but I want both time and abilities for the task. I shall, how- 
ever, venture to present him with the vei’sion of a few lines, which 
Ferdusi puts into the mouth of Sohrab, immediately after he had 
received the fatal wound, describing the mode in which the two 
heroes dis«overed t'ach other ; the passage (in the original at least) 
IS iieilhcr d<“ficient in merit nor interest. 

'J’o find a father only know’n by name, 

A\"retch that I am, I sought the field of fame. 

\'ain hope ! thy hand has seal’d a mother’s woes ; 

On the cold sod, my head must now repose. 

hero ! deem not unrevenged I bleetl, 

I’aternal vengeance, marks thy ruthless deed. 

No! couldst thou <iuit this earth, and viewless trace. 

On airy pinions born, the realms < f space. 

Or like a fish, the ocean’s depths pervade. 

Or like the night, involve thy form in shade. 

My sire, pursuing, shall revenge my death. 

What sire ?” the victor cries ; with faull’ring breath, 

“ IIt'stvm !’’ (the youth rejoins) “ Tahminu fair, 

‘‘ ;My spotless mother, nam’d me Rustuin’s heir.” 

The plan of the propost d Tragedy, appears to have been fre- 
tjuently rcvistal and corrected ; the business of each act is detailed, 
but after all, it is too imperfect for publication. From the, intro- 
duction of a cliorus of Persian .‘^■ages or IVIiigi, it may be inferred, 
that Sir William Jones proposed writing it, after the model of the 
Greek tragedy, and he certainl_> intended to observe a strict ad- 

3 Y herence 
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herence to the costume of the age and country, in which the events 
of his Tragedy were sripposed to have occurred. 

The following Epode, is the only part of the composition suf- 
ficiently complete for the reader's perusal. 

EPODE. 

^\’hat pow'r, beyond all pow’rs elate. 

Sustains this universal frame ? 

'Tis not nature, 'tis not fate, 

Tis not the dance of atoms blind, 

Etherial space, or subtil flame ; 

No ; 'tis one vast eternal mind. 

Too sacred for an earthly name. 

He forms, pervades, directs the whole : 

Not like the macrocosm's imag’d soul. 

But provident of endless good, 

By ways nor seen, nor understood, 

"Which e’en his angels vainly might explore. 

High their highest thoughts above 
Truth, wisdom, justice, mercy, love, 

AVrought in his heav'nly essence, blaze and soar. 

Mortals, who his glory seek. 

Rapt in contemplation meek. 

Him fear, him trust, him venerate, him adore. 

I annex a fac simile of the writing of Sir William Jones, and 
I close tire volume with some lines on his death, written by her 
Grace the Duchess of Devonshire, and inserted at the particular 
request of Lady Jones. 


On 
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On the Death of Sir William Joxls. 

Teignmouth, 1795 . 


Unbounded learning, thoughts by genius fram’d, 

To guide the bounteous labours of his pen, 
Distinguish’d him, whom kindred sages nam’d, 

“ The most enlighten’d of the sons of men.” * 

Upright through life, as in his death resign’d, 

Ilis actions spoke a pure and ardent breast ; 
Faithful to God, and friendly to mankind, 

Ilis friends revered him, and his country blest. 

Admired and valued in a distant land, 

Ilis gentle manners all affection won ; 

The prostnrte Hindu own’d his fostering hand. 

And Science mark’d him for her fav’rite son. 

Regret and {Saise the general voice bestows. 

And public sorrows with domestic blend ; 

But deeper yet must be the grief of those. 

Who while the sage they honor’d, lov’d the friend. 

* Dr, Johnson. 


FINIS. 







